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“THE SACKVILLE CHILDREN”—By Hoppner. 














to many foreign countries. 


OUVENIR 
of your own school 


at popular prices 


It has become customary for practically every teacher of grade 
school children to present her pupils with a slight token at the close of 
school by which the months of association may be remembered. 
over thirty years Wilcox has provided attractive souvenirs in varying 
styles and prices, distributing them to every corner of this nation and 
No wider selection has ever been offered 
than appears on this page and it is our hope that you will find here 
just the article that will appeal to you. 


For 


GOOD-LUCK SOUVENIR 


NEW-— ORIGINAL—APPROPRIATE 


Wilcox 
original souvenir entirely different from any- 
thing hitherto shown in the souvenir field—yet 
embodying all the features that make it dis- 
tinctively of a personal nature when printed 
with your special copy. 
fully printed on fine quality bristol board cut 
out the shape of a horseshoe, symbolical of 
“Good Luck.” 
cate orange yellow, the ribbon in blue, with the 
schoolhouse and 
colors at the bottom. 
with a blue ribbon hanger to match, while in 
the center is space for printing your copy as 
illustrated. 
pupils appear the numerals “1924,” 
is approximately 6%x7% 
highly prized by those pupils upon whose walls 
they hang, being a reminder not only of the 
thoughtfulness of their teacher, 
years to come, of the happy associations with 
their schoolmates in 1924, See price list below. 


is offering this season a new and 


The design is beauti- 


The horseshoe appears in a deli- 


its surroundings in natural 
The cards are finished 


In a tint underneath the names of 
The card 


inches and will be 


but, in the 





SCHOOL DISTRICT NO & 
Benton County, Mina 


Teacher EMMA M. KARLSTBOM 
School Offcers 
President, John Lundberg 
Treasurer ke if Henry 
» John “Hansneter 


PUPILS 


Rache: Hansmetor 


Ervin Hansmeler 
Robert Hansmeier 


Joe M 
Lurean Parent 
Mabel Parent 


READ CAREFULLY BEFORE ORDERING—SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER 


SAMPLES 
cents each, 
charged for. 

OR DERS—Send 





your 


ance that it will receive our prompt attention. 
plainly, underscoring u and e and capitals S and G. 
Any incorrect payments will be promptly adjusted. 


remittance to cover the cost. 


Of any ene souvenir free upon request. 
Credit will be given for all 


Additional samples five 
samples returned which have been 


order direct from this advertisement with the assur- 


Write copy for printing very 
Always include the proper 


All orders filled within 24 hours of receipt. 
CLUB ORDERS—Special discount of 10% allowed when two or more orders 


School Days Souvenir 









file! ; 
ee our Sb 3 
17 ies x “Asse iations, 
$ ts wg 
5 thee mahis 3 Souvenir 
Rep, TN 


IS presente od 





with the 
best wishes 
of your 


Teacher. 








School Days, Floral Book- 
Souvenirs are all booklets 
%x5¥% inches. Each con- 


The Springtime, 
let and Blue Bird 
of approximately 3! 


tain inserts printed in two colors. On the 
first and fourth pages of the inserts appear 
appropriate verses and poems, while the sec- 
ond and third pages are arranged for print- 
ing your own special copy including the 
name of your school, location, date, your 


own name and the names of school ollicers 
and pupils. 

n case you do not de 
on the inserts appropri: ite verses will appear 
on all the page giving you a booklet at 
greatly reduced prices. See price list below.* 

School Days Souvenir The design repre- 
sents the typieal country school house. It 
is beautifully printed in four colors on stock 
of excellent quality. Insert of four pages in 
two colors. ‘Tied with cord and silk tassel. 

Springtime Souvenir—-The cover is printed 
in a single color and represents children 
dancing about a May pole in the foreground 
with a school house in the background. 


Closing Day Booklet 


ire special printing 








Writes: 
Penn. 


A Customer 


Gentlemen: 

Received the souvenirs I ordered 
today and I am certainly we 
pleased with them. I think they 
are just fine. 

(Name on request) 









Springtime Souvenit 








a parting thousht 
3 lam leaving, todoy 
With you, my papil ane friend, 
May the deeds that were wrought 
Ané@ the lessons bere fausht 
Your fife to new enerdies hence. 











Book | Mark 





are sent together. 
thus saving you and them money. 


Get your teacher friends to combine their order with yours, 


ENVELOPES—To fit any souvenirs you order, included free. 
If you order less souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one cent for 


each name appearing above the number of souvenirs. 


Thus if you order 24 sou- 


venirs but have the names of 39 pupils printed, add 15¢ to your remittance. 





It is our purpose to serve you promptly and courteously and to quickly ad- 


just any difficulties should they arise. 


Floral Booklet 


Blue Bird 
¥ \ 





auveni er 


fis ee 
with the =] 
of your 


Bscrner 








'S p iIPesenteo 


best wishes 


























This souvenir is exceptionally artistic in 
every way, made of the finest quality stock 
throughout. Tied with cord and silk tassel. 

Bookmarks—These offer a unique and in- 
expensive remembrance which pupils are 
sure to appreciate. They are printed in 
colors on fine quality bristol, and depict a 
typical schoolhouse with children on the way 
to school. The reading is—‘‘With pleasant 
memories and all best wishes for your hap- 
piness, Marion B. Drake.” ‘The teacher’s 
name may be printed in place of the name 
appearing at fifty cents additional, or the 
space will be left blank for your signature. 
Very handsome and appropriate and just 
the right size to slip in any book. 

Floral Booklet—Four beautiful floral de- 
signs of spring flowers, very appropriate 
for the closing days of school. The iris, 
jonquil, lily and violet are all represented in 


the strikingly life-like printing made possi- 
ble by the modern offset process. The cov- 
ers are of highest quality kid finish stock. 
Tied with cord and silk tassel. 

Blue Bird Souvenir—Is unique and beau- 
tiful and is considered one of the finest 
school souvenirs ever made. The cover is 
printed by the off-set process and denotes 
the little school house in the distance near 
which are circling the blue birds, symbols of 
joy and b_ppiness. A path or roadway leads 
away from the school house and the blue 
birds flit out of the design towards a verse 
at the bottom of the page. The usual print- 
ing, names of pupils, teacher, school, date, 
ete., on inside pages. The insert is printed 
on beautiful ‘white stock in blue’ ink 
which exactly matches the color of the birds 
on the cover. The insert and cover are fas- 
tened together with a harmonizing cord and 


PRICES OF WILCOX SOUVENIRS 


PRICES — 
10 ot less Fach Additional 
Good Luck $1.25 $ .09 
Springtime 1.10 08 
School Days 1.25 09 
Floral Booklet 1.15 .08 
Blue Bird 1.25 .09 
Pansy 1.00 .07 


Closing Day 
Bookmarks, 


With *Without 
Photo Special Printing 
10 or less Each Additional Each 
$ $ $ .07 
1.60 11 05 
1.75 12 05 
1.65 11 05 
1.75 12 .05 
04 
.06 


2c each, 50c additional per order for printing name of teacher. 


Envelopes to match included free with all orders. 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Department 4 


Cooperstown, New York 


It would be difficult to imagine 
a more desirable or suitable gift. 

Closing Day—These consist of two cards 
tied with ribbon, printed in beautiful colors, 


silk tassel. 


size about 4x6 inches. The second card has 
an appropriate poem and a blank line where 
the name of the teacher can be written. 
This is particularly good value and is prov- 
ing immensely popular. 

Pansy Souvenir—Lower in price only be- 
cause it is a single card instead of a book- 
let, this souvenir will fill a long felt want in 
the souvenir field, providing a quality gift 
at a price within the reach of all. The size 
is about 5x7 inches. There are twelve de- 
signs which will be sent assorted, four show- 
ing landscapes, four with birds and land- 
scapes in combination, four with flowers. 
Each card is surrounded with a _ beautiful 
pansy border. On the back of each card is 
the space for printing the usual data used 
on other souvenirs, names of school, teacher, 
board of education and pupils. A gift your 
pupils ‘will cherish. 


Pansy Souvenir 
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A Customer Writes: 


Wash. 
Gentlemen: 
My order arrived to-day. I am 
delighted with everything. I am 


sure I need never look for another 
company to buy souvenirs from. 
(Name on request) 
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The Victrola and 
Victor Records 
are now a part 
of the regular 
school-room 
equipment of 
over 11,000 


American cities. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. AND PRIMARY PLANS 





AA CLASS IN MUSIC APPRECIATION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


TYPEWRITING WITH THE VICTROLA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENT STUDY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 














A MUSIC AND, GEOGRAPHY CORRELATION LESSON 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE’ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Wh at are the “Fun damentals 
of Education ? 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 


The cry of the so-called practical 
educator to-day is “Stick to the funda- 
mentals! Out with fads and frills!” 

Fine! We agree. For what is more 
fundamental than music? MUSIC was 
the basis of education centuries before 
the three R’s were known! 

Rightfully enough, it is only a thor- 


ough grounding in the three R’s and. 


vocational training that prepares for 
adequately sustaining life. But true edu- 
cation has come to mean so much more 
than a preparation for making a living. 
It must prepare for complete Living. 
The modern school is more than a mere 
workshop. Only insofar as it makes 
ready for both earning a living and ap- 
preciating the finer values of life—music, 
art, literature—does it fulfill its mission. 


Music in the school vitalizes, illumi- 
nates, and correlates with many other 
subjects: literature, history, geography, 
commercial studies, mythology, physical 
education, nature study, and hygiene. 
It fosters all the educational processes 
that are the desideratum of the so-called 
practical subjects. It SECURES atten- 
tion, interest, mental discipline, partici- 
pation, and expression, THROUGH 
sense perception, emotional response, 
and instruction, STIMULATING im- 
agination, discrimination, concentration, 
and interpretation, LEAVING a resid 
ium of knowledge, culture, poise, and 
power. What other one subject can do 
so much?—And fully possible with the 
Victrola in the classroom. 


Educational Department 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR Doge PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
previous to the date it bears, sod should reach 
subscribers before the first of the month. It 
is published only during the school year, num- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 


Normal Instructor, Established 1891. Primary Plans, Established 1903. Consolidated, May 1914. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 603 Chestnut St. 
HOWARD R. MYERS in charge 








bers for July and August being omitted. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions 

in Canada add 30 cents; in other foreign 

countries add 50 cents. 
DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will 


Ten Numbers Each Year—September to June Inclusive 
$2.00 a Year; 25 cents a copy 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 
101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
D. A. FRASER in charge 


DES MOINES ‘Ia.) OFFICE, McCune Bldg. 





be discontinued at expiration, 
RENEWALS—To insure no_ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 


VOL. XXXIll 


APRIL, 1924 


NUMBER 6 


J. C. OUDERKIRK in charge 





reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS _ orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month's issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
etc.) _ Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and cau be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associ- 
ations, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 

OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 


F. A. OWEN, President 
H. G. FOWLER, Secretary 


W.J.BEECHER ELIZABETH P. BEMIS 
WILLIAM D. CONKLIN 


PUBLISHED BY 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, New York 


SS 


EDITORS 


Editorial offices are maintained both at Dansville, N. Y., and at 514-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Contributions and correspondence relating thereto addressed to either office will receive proper attention. 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE, 
(California, Washington and Oregon) 
20 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 
A. R. JAMES in charge 


English and European Subscriptions 
Received by ARTHUR F. BIRD, 
22 Bedford St., Strand, London, England 


W.J. BEECHER, Vice-President 
W. B. BUNDY, Treasurer 





HELEN M.OWEN _ MARY E. OWEN 
FLORENCE R. SIGNOR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
CHARLES E. GARDNER, Manager 


1018 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 





fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer, Any transactions proving 
unsatisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 
ported to us immediately. 








Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, 1914, at the post office Dansville, N. Y., under the 
Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Copyright, 1924, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


GEO. V. RUMAGE, Eastern Representative 
Room 1005, 110 West 34th St., New York City 


HOME OFFICE, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Editors’ Forecast 


an illustrated travel article by Emma 
Tolman East entitled “The Land Be- 














. Day, Mother’s Day, Memori- PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR APRIL . yond.” This explains the various 
al Day are all familiar occa- Civic Poster—Easy Steps in Common Law. Nanette B. Paul 25 | possible routes that vacationing teach- 
sions, but Good Will Day will be ob- EpITor1aL—Understanding the Nervous Pupil. M. V. O’Shea 26 | ers may take in reaching the West (or 
served this year for the first time by THE LANGUAGE OF ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS. William A. Smith... 27 going to the East), and describes in 
schools throughout the world. May 18, PauL REVERE AND SON. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 28 some detail the scenic attractions of 
the anniversary of the opening of the Boy Scout PosterR—VI. Bess Bruce Cleaveland 29 America’s greatest summer play- 
first Hague Conference, was set aside | THE Youne Citizen anp His HeattH—IV. Blanche B. McFarland 30 | ground. In harmony with this theme 
last July by the World Federation of | FUN at Easter Time. .John T. Lemos 31 | will be the four-color reproduction of 
Sducational Associations as a datefor | SMILES AND A HIKE. Alma Paschall 32 | a painting of the Grand Canyon by 

HEALTH LEAFLET—Elf Safe-And-Sound. Laura Rountree Smith 33 one of America’s famous landscape 


international observance. It does not 
stand simply for peace, but for the 
personal and national attitude of good 
will that results in peace. In our May 
entertainment columns we shall pro- 
vide material suitable for use on this 
day, in addition to a Mother’s Day pro- 
gram, a Memorial Day pageant, and a 
spring entertainment called “Sweet 
Brier Rose” which would be attractive 
for May Day or Closing Day presen- 


Poems WE LovE To TEAcH—XII. 


tation. mary Room at Easter Time, Mary B 
Frances Clausen; Coloring Card 


PRACTICAL IDEAS FROM EVERYWHERE—Motivated Letter Writing in a 
Wisconsin One-Teacher School, Edith A. Lathrop; A Project in 
Fourth Grade Science, Jennie Williams; The Schoolroom Beauti- 
ful, Anna L. Trautt; Encouraging the Use of Reference Books, 

F. Y. Harper; Controlling an Unruly School, Mabel R. Blitch_..34-35 
PosterR—The Birds’ Nest. Bess Bruce Cleav I 36-37 
Mamie Thomson Johnson.............- 38 
JOINTED Toy—Yin Ti of China. Bess Bruce Cleaveland___............ 39 
PRIMARY METHODS AND DEvices—Circus Days, Ruth Angelo; Goop 

English, Mae Foster Jay; Educative Seat Work, Nellie M. Pair- 

point; An April Bubble Birthday ri Elizabeth Fraser; A Pri- 


artists—Thomas Moran. This, like 
preceding covers, is intended to be not 
merely a “pretty picture” but the sub- 
ject of fruitful classroom study. 

By the way, in the present issue, 
“Seeing Switzerland at Its Best’ will 
of course interest those who contem- 
plate a trip abroad this year or at a 
later date; and it should also make 
the best sort of supplementary geog- 
. Grubb; Number Notes, raphy. Let your pupils draw on the 
40-43 blackboard or on a large sheet of pa- 








The month of May is especially fa- 





vorable to the study of Japan, be- SEEING SWITZERLAND AT ITs BEsT. Marie Widmer.........-------- 44 per a map based on the one illustrating 
cause in that month of blossoms an PREPARING THE GARDEN IN APRIL. Lewis S. Mills... 46 the article, indicating by a colored 
effective outdoor setting can be ar- A Birp House Eacu Year. Frank I. Solar. a line the route followed. Then assign 
ranged for reproduction of the more BoBoLINK—A BIRD OF THE FIELps. Marie Ellis Hegler_............... 48 a day each of the trip to fourteen dif- 


picturesque phases of Japanese life. 
A story of a Japanese party, by Maude 


AN EpuUCcATION ABROAD—IN 8 Days. 
PicturE Stupy—Hoppner’s “The Sackville Children.” J. 7. Lemos._.50-51 


James Albert Wales... 49 | ferent pupils and allow them to retell 


what they have seen, with any addi- 


M. Grant, with which is correlated a A SEWING PRoJEcT For APRIL. Mary B. Grubb___- eee oe tional information on a given place 
paper-cutting project; a jointed toy TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB... Poe lla Ina tered erat 53-54 that they have been able to obtain. 
showing a little Japanese girl; and an How To MAKE A ScRAPBOOK. Louise D. Tessin. ——- 55 In May the entertaining educational 


article on “Japanese Children’s Red- 
Letter Days” by Nancy Virginia Aus- 
ten will all be useful in connection 
with any project relating to the Is- 
land Empire. Miss Grubb, in her May 
Sewing Project, gives directions for 
making a kimono dress for a child or 





SUGGESTIONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES—The Chamber of Commerce as 
an Ally, Clara M. Bush; Large Numbers, Carolyn L. Strasser; 
Around the Chemist’s Table—VIII, B. C. Hendricks; “Setting- 
up” Exercises for Daily Use—VIII, W. P. Uhler, Jr.; American 
History and Citizenship—VIII, Mamie a. Johnson; Candy Boxes 
Decorated with Reliefo, Mary B. Grubb... 56-59 
RurAL SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY—The Failure, Vida M. Bates; Pic- 
ture Puzzles in School, Mary C. Billings; What Can Be Done 


stories, suitable for the school library 
table and the story hour, will include 
Miss Smith’s “The Health Habit Elf,” 
Miss Bailey’s “A May Day in Old Sa- 
lem,”’ Miss Paschall’s “A Scout Wastes 
Nothing,” and Miss Hegler’s “The 
Baltimore Oriole.” Posters (civic, 





a doll—practical as well as_ artistic ith Nothi a Rural School—III, Nina Willis Walt 60 : 
handiwork. Our readers will be in- sana Our Panel se ASKep For. piscina ine ainsi a Boy Scout, and paper-cutting), draw- 
terested to know that the publishers APRIL RECITATIONS SonGs AND PLAYS. ae 62-68 ing page, and manual training proj- 

? : Sate ect (Trellises and Garden Sticks), 


of NorMAL INSTRUCTOR will put out 


“THIS AND THAT AND TOTHER”... _- 


10-71 





will appear as usual. 








this spring a new book called Japa- 
nese Entertainments. This collection 
will doubtless be very welcome to the countless teachers who write to us 
for just such material. The Tongue-cut Sparrow, a favorite Japanese 
play, will be published separately. 

To return to our May issue: As mentioned last month, we shall present 


Readers who have appreciated to 
the full the practical value of Mrs. McFarland’s various series of articles, 
will be glad to know that “The Young Citizen and His Health’ is to be 
followed by “The Young Citizen and Thrift”—two articles which will 
appear in May and June. 
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Save Money on These Magazines and Books By Taking Advantage of Our Combination Offers 


The following magazines and books for teachers, described elsewhere in this magazine, may 
be ordered in combination at special money-saving prices. The list below gives the prices 
when ordered separately. The list at right gives the prices in combination. 


PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers....... sSbeceenelll $2.00 
THE PATHFINDER, one year— 52 numbers (See description below and on Page 96).. 1.00 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 94 ‘of February Number). . 1.50 

CLASS { EVERY DAY PLANS, 3 volumes, limp cloth (See Page 84)..........eeeceee 1.50 
<A” THE ANNUAL of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, a reprint of the 1921 is- 

sues of the magazine in 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 80 of Sept. No.). . 1.50 





CLA s { SEELEY’S ‘QUESTION BOOK, | 1 volume, cloth ‘(See Page Blo sésseescensese -. 1,25 
iB? FOUR HUNDRED GAMES, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 96)............ec00 1.25 
a... THE YEAR’S _ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 84)... Peete 1.25 
“HOW I DID IT”, 1 volume, limp cloth ( (See Page 84) hibeessbasto oon fica 460 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 84)..........-. -60 


CLASS POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR, 1 vol., limp cloth (See Page 96 of Feb. No.) .60 
Cc INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Books I and I]; See Page 86) Each.. .60 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—Books I and II. f of Feb. No. j Each.. .60 

LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See Page 86 of February Number) 69 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published“ at the Nation’s 
he at in er Capital. It is now in its 30th year of increasing success and is 
everywhere recognized as the best current events paper published. 
Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world and the PATH- 
FINDER is an ideal medium for this purpose. In each week’sissue allthe important news of the 
day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information 
of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. 





SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. } $4 40 



























































with The Pathfinder ......... -+see+-$2.75 | Any TWO Books in Class “A’...... “ 
with Any Book in Class “‘A”’....... - 3.20 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. $4 00 
wae aay ae in a “Br. eee ++ 3.00 | Any TWO Books in Class “‘B”...... f e 
“ nll nse is. Mada - Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. $3 00 
ae Plans. . $3 95 Any TWO Books in Class “‘C’’...... e 
Pxigeren Pep ree. 0/22/2209 sie\sisie» 9)s = si¢ °. Any Book in Class ‘‘A”............ ' 
ae — in Class “‘A’’...........- Any Book in Class “B”............ + $2.50 
orma nstructor-Primary Plans. . ) A Book i “ay | 
The Pathfinder .....0.....-.sss000. y fen os 50 
Any Book in Class “B”............ 93.75 Any TWO Books in Class “B”..... 383. 
; a -| Any Book in Class ‘‘A’’..........+. ' 
Normal ee Plans.. r “an 
The Pathfinder ....... EARS SGN 1$3.25 Any Book in Class “C”’............ + $2.00 
Any Book.in Class “6”! Meenas J) Any Book in Class “B” Seeaie se ewaw } $1.75 
Novhnl Instructor-Primary Siem... Any Book in Class “C”............ 
Any Book in Class Aerroesonness tO Ms20 Any TWO Books in Class ‘‘A’’..$2.70 
cae bse aes - ae 
Normal a ap uae oan. 1$3 70 Any TWO Books in Class ‘‘B’’...$2.25 
ny Pook. in Class oe ceettct (Obl, THE PATHFINDER 
Any Book’ in Class “0”. etblebes f with Nor. Instructor-Primary Plans. ..$2.75 
Normal Tnstructor-Primary Fins with Any Book in Class “‘A”.......... 2.20 
Any Book in Class ‘“‘B"...... eoccee $3.50 with Any Book in Class “‘B”.......... 2.00 
Any Book in Class “ge Py EP. with Any Book in Class “‘C’”.......... 1.50 








FOREIGN POSTAGE. For ‘subscriptions to Canada add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 





finder, 60c. To Other Foreign Countries add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder $1.00. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA (Send Orders to Nearest Point) 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


Plan Books and Other Purchases {61,0031 Sistea 


| OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 
and subtract 


. $1.00 





With Magazines, 


READ THIS nv pe 
LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— HH i 
The. new edition is 9x14 inches, con- ce i VI 
I ‘ 
| 


i= el 
LATTAS BOOK 
TEACHERS 


with one of the following 
35c from the total. Try 
Latta’s Book for Teachers... 
Primary Education, | year 
Normal Instructor—Primary 
School Century, | year 
Progressive Teacher, | year. 
Kindergarten and First Grade. . 
Junior Home Magazine, 12 issues. 
Seeley’s Question Book $l. 

How to Teach the Bab 

mary Grades.. gy ‘ 

Pathfinder, | yr. .$1.00 
School Arts $3.00 National Geographic, 


tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds, 
It represents the efforts of several 
prominent educators who know the 
needs of primary and_ rural teachers, 
The postpaid price is $1.00. 

Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it 
is free with a purchase of supplies 
\ amounting to not less than $10.00. 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: 


hes’ Common_ Schoo 2 Paper Cutting Designs, 
ae in a Nutshell, sien Sat Cakes. ara and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- 


Common Scxoot ! eners, complete with instructions, | sae wabeeet | c , Popular Ed. 1 yr.$2.00 Child Life .. 

so\Diawings to Color 6, - BRANCHES IM A, my on i... 30c Brass Paper Fasteners, %4 in., 100.. Te rene CS moma vein $2.00; Pictorial Review, 
16 Gingerbread Draw’gs, 15c [NRCG] 12 Borders to color.... ‘ ¥s in, 17; 44 in., 21¢; »-25¢ | Everyday Plans, three volumes, 
16 Cock Robin Draw’gs, 15c 50 Drawings, asstd. 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9... . 15c Years Entertainment, 344 pages, Sod in silk cloth. 
16 Farm Story Draw’gs, 15c sige 16 Eskimo Drawings... 16 Birds in-Colors, with description, and | Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus. by Wright. "$2.00 
30 Sewing Card Patterns, 20c 16 Circus Drawings. . 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9 ame rican Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks Magazine oot * 00 
30 New Sewing Cards. .22c 4 16 Hiawatha Drawings.. Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for | Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
16 Mother Goose Drawings, 16 Pioneer Drawings... Crepe Paper Posters, Easter; Japanese; Birds; Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 

to trace and color, 6x9, 15c 16 Three Bear Draw’gs, Flowers; Animals; 10 {t. x 20 in., each. .25¢ if Primary or Intermediate, per copy, 40c; per set. .$3.50 


Fancy Colored Chalk Paper, Paste—Postage Extra Printed Weaving Mats 





“Chas Fas roma 


Flasing Price #100 


f eo) | 
| pall omen (672) ce) | i 
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LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, 
Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and _ twenty-three 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out 


2.00 
"$2 30 



































1 yr... 


assorted colors, half-inch slits, 








Fancy CoLorep Cuatk, Box M, poz. assTD...25¢ 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil.....eeeee ic 


Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Fruit; Ship; Chicks; Ivy; Squir- 
rels; Grapes; Turkey; Birds; Pumpkins; Tulip. 

New Cuitp LiFe CALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34. Set 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for 30c. 

OTHER STENCILS, 22x34, each 12c,” Hen and C hicks; 
Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys Marching; Bo 
Peep and Her Sheep; Girl Holding Calendar. 

Ya og STENCILS, each 12c. Heart; Stomach; 
Brain; Human Body; Ear; “Eye; Circulation. 

Old English Alphabet ‘Stencil, 6 inches high. .25c 

Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches high 

Seat ‘Work Stencils, 10 of each; Patriotic; Flow- 
ers; Easter; Brownie; Animals; Fruit, 10 for 12c 

Map Stencils, United States, Canada, or any 
Continent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. Size 
22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, 
each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each.... 

Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork.. Z 

Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork. 

Blue Stamping tool ot -pound bag 

GOOD CKEL CALL BELL 
Diameter er rere. | 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; *Merit or 

On Time, 100 for.........10c 
Latta’s 21 New Posters in bright 

colors, 10 inches high.......25c¢ 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, “25¢ 


Flanagan’s School Supplies 
Graded Draw’g and Const. 8ks., Nos. 1 to 8, ea..20¢ 
U. S. Hist. Game, 65c; World Geog. Game. .60c 
Seatwork Language Cards, Primary set.......20c 
With Scissors and Paste for Silhouettes.......25c 
Children’s Singing Games, by Hofer, Primary. .50c 
Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 75c 
Busy Hands Construction Work, by Bowker...80c 
Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton 60¢ 
Child’s Garden of Verse, 60c; 32 Just Stories. .60c 


Entertainment Books 
Special mane in Primary Grades.. _ 
All the Holidays 
Closing Day Entertainment. ‘ 
Dialogues for District Schools. Be 
Nine Successful Plays........... 
Humorous Drill & Action Songs, 400 
Entertainments for All the Year.. 40c 


Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra 
No. 1, per Ib. “ No. 2, 90c; No. 3, 87c; 

No. 4, 84c; No. 5, 80c; 4 in. Flat........97¢ 
Raffia, natural, os ‘grade, pound 
Colored Raffia, name colors, per lb..........80C 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per Ib..... 40c 
Bass Wood Rulers, doz. 10c, wt. 1 Ib., post, extra 
Hardwood Rulers, beveled brass edge, GOZ..6.490 


Sex Hygiene Books 


be XS MMO Teaching Sex Hygienc....... 65c 
HERSELF | Herself; Himself, each... .$1.35 
WBE The Man and the Woman..$1.10 


CONCERNING THEMSELVES 
Primary Supplies 


| Latta’s penmanship copies over 
| 700 words, per set........20¢ 
| 


| [ SPECIAL 
DAYS 


seeee cere ee eee’ 


8 Borders to Color........20¢ 
25 Prize Cards... 60000000019 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, one 
anent:. 1265 3 1OTiss0ceese 
25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, i7x22.. 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store.. 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. . 


Classics, Etc., by F.A. Owen Pub. Co, 

Evangeline, 7-8 Grades.........- 

Guidwta The Great Stone Face, 7-8 Grades.. 

Enoch Arden, 7-8 Grades........ 
a The Gold Bug, 7-8 Grades.......7¢ 
Lis Reynard the Fox, Intermediate. . .7c 
a Story of Coal, Intermediate c 
Child’s Garden of Verse, Intermed... 7c 
ew Story of Washington, Intermediate. 7c 
Ki of Peter Rabbit, Primary.. Ry (3 
Gift Booklets for C losing Day, each 8c; doz., “00c 
400 Games for School, Home and Playground, $1.25 
Instructor Poster Supplements Nos. 1, 2, ea.. ‘ 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs l5c 
little Plays and Exercises, Nos. 1, Z 35 "each. .35¢ 
Poems Teachers Ask For......+eeee: pa 

ION RMN Ec caa cca pawdudaetasesceosers 


SEND MONEY ORDER 
OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 





Common White egg Paper, lb., 15c; ream 
9x12, wt. 6% Ibs., 85c; rm. 6x9, wt. 3% Ib., 43¢ 
— White Drawing Paper, lb., 20c; ream 9x12, 
10 Ibs., $1.85; ream 6x9, wt. b 
Manila Drawing Paper, Ib., 10c; ream, mnie, 
wt. 5 Ibs., 42c; ream 6x9, wt. 2% Ibs 
Construction Paper, 18x24, asst. colors, 15 sheets, 

2 Ib. 35c; same paper ‘9x12, 50 sheets, 1 Ib, 22c 
Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c 
Light Weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets 18x 

24, assorted age wt. 2 Ibs., 36c; same paper, 

50 sheets, 9x12, a a | 
Tough White pet ale for sewing cards or 

construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 6x9 

2 Ibs., 35c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 lbs,. 
Bristol Board, 22x28, name color, a. wt. 3 Ibs. 
Writing Paper, ruled both sides, 84x11, 500 

sheets, 4 Ibs., 85c. Good typewriter paper, 

84x11, 500 sheets, (ul ap eee yee Nc 
Best Theme Paper, size 8x10%, ream, 5 Ibs. .$1.35 
Beginner's Paper, 7x8%2, ream wt. 3% Ibs 
Yellow Ruled Paper, ream, 8x101%2, wt. 3 Ibs.. 
Oak Tag, best quality, 50 sheets ‘Ox 12, 2 Ibs. He 
Crayola No. 8, doz. boxes, 2 Ib., 90c; ‘ ‘Blendwell,’ 

good wax crayons, 8 colors, doz boxes, 2 Ib., 50c 
Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes, 2 lbs....... $1.00 
Gluey Paste, % pint, I Ib., 25c; pint, 2 Ibs., 368 

quart, 4 Ibs. 60c; Ideal Paste Flour, Ib. ..21¢ 
Latta’s ‘Economy Paste, Y, pint, | 

| __pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; quart, 4 Ibs, 


~Dennison’s © crepe Paper, any color, per ‘fold. 

Tissue Paper, any color, 24 sheets..........- 4c 

Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24 

2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains, 35c¢. 

Transparent Rice Tracing Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, 25¢ 
atra’s New Ciass Recorp, the 
four weeks plan, 180 names... 15c 

Latta’s New Class Record, the 6 

wks semester plan, 225 names, I6c 


Printed Outline Maps 


U. S.; Any Continent; State; Group 

of States. Any map for History or 

Geography, Asset ied or otherwise, 

84x11 in., 50 for 35c; 100 for 60¢ 

World or United States, 11x17, for 25c. 
United States on Chart Paper, 24x36, 3 for. .25c 
U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Rubber Stamps, Two Inches High 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; Turkey; 
Santa; Soldier; Cupid; Bird; 
Nurse; Bunny; Chick; But- 
terfly, 3 for 25c; 12 for 85c 
12 Brownie Subjects, 1 inch 
high, with pad........35¢ 
Star Design, % inch.....10c 
Rubber Stamp Pad _ in tin 
box, 214x3%, inked....25c 
ae Rubber Stamp Ink, bottle, 35c 
Box Asst. Rubber Bands, 10c 
Sewing Card Floss, asst., 15¢ 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch Work, width 
42 inches, yard. ceesaeles 
Patterns for Cross-Stitch Work, per set.......25¢ 


Latta’s Duplicator—Postage Extra 


Size 7x10, wt. 4 Ibs., price $1.95; size 914x12%, 
wt. 6 Ibs., price $2.90. Each ‘complete with 
sponge ink and instruc- 
tions. Pint refill, 2 Ibs.» 
90c; quart, 4 Ibs., $1.75. 

Hektograph paper, a st 
11, medium quality, 00 
sheets, 5 Ibs. 70c. Good 
quality paper, 95c, Hek 
ink, violet or black, 35c. 
Hektograph Pencil, post- 
paid, 12c. Fancy’ paper 
to make original copies: 
45 sheets .... 


Ah 
75¢ 





COPING SAW with 
6-inch blades 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to, 
trace actual size........2 ic 
Ticket Punch, Round hole.. 25¢ 
Tube Mending Glue.. 5c 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
] cises for Boys..........25¢ 
Thirteen Doll | Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construction, 
with instructions. Ic 
When Mother Lets Us Make "Paper 
Box Furniture ..... 1.25 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build... 65¢ 
Six Loom Patterns to trace.......20c 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. . $1. 20 
Constructive Work, by Worst... I: po 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener.......$1 0! 





J. S. LATTA, Inc., 








Size 6%4x6%, 
rinted on thick paper, to 
e cut out; 15 mats.....15¢ 


Mats, Cut-Out 


Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, half- 
inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20 mats, 
With Weavers....eeeeeee +30 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats......18¢ 


Bunt Point Scissors, 41 
in., 12 postpaid for $1. 35 

Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in., 
2563 7 ies CRED 5 o00 .50¢ 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 


Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste. loc 
y Mother Goose Pictures to Color loc 
Circus Pictures to Color and Paste..l6c 

WS :\, Fairy Folks Pictures to Color.......10¢ 
eg Girls and Boys Pictures to Color,...l6c 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards...... 16 

9 Mother Goose Sewing Cards loc 


¥ Circus Friends Sewing Cards.. ee 


Familiar Birds Sewing Cards..... oe” 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards.....l6c 
Economy Primers, No. 1.....20c; No. 2 20c 
New Primary Language Cards 
96 drawings with name in 
print and script as shown. 
Each card 2'%x3 inches, 
printed alike on both sides, 
About 150 other words in 
print and script, including 
pronouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., making a 
vocabulary to prepare the 
child for any primer or first 
reader, See them listed in 
“The  Beginner’s Outfit.” 
Per set, 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and supplies to 
teach young children from the first day of school 
until they are prepared to use the primer. Every 
teacher who has used the Beginner’s Outfit as list- 
ed below has been more than satisfied with results, 


Order Any of the Following | 
Word Chart, showing print and script 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy sen-_ 

tences, four inches high, to trace 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, ws four pupils 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils....25¢ 
Word Cards to build ‘sentences, one side print, 
the other script, for four pupils........... 28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils.. 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils IC 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with light 
red ink, to trace, for four pupils.. | 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. 
Alphabets, Figures, etc, to paste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils 
Tracing “Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 
x83, each 15c; for four pupils...... % he 
Flash Number (¢ Cards for Teachers, Illus......20¢ 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set.........45¢ 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner's Outfit for four pupils consists 
of the above list which amounts to $3.42, but we 
will send yo somes for only $3.05, 

Note: d 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as B ocd for three pupilS..cccccesee 2-80 
Same as above for two pupils....+. $2.05 
Same as above for one pupil....cececeeee $1.09 


Paper Cutting 
Latta’s 42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8., 

44 Large Drawings to 
Color, assorted 3 

Cut Out Book 

12 Different 
Color, 6x9 

8-inch Clock Dial .....25c 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illus. 
Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers... 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork. . 26 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work. 18c 


Bradley’s Straight Line Cut-Outs 
Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village; 
Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village; 
Indian Village, Lincoln Village, complete each, 50c 
Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; 
Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals; each, 35c 


ORDER FROM 
NEAREST PLACE 

















l6c 


aeeonneney to 
Oc 


ceancae 
yy 


Cloth Bound Story Books 


For the Children’s Hour, 
Mother Stories 

More Mother Stories... 
Firelight Stories .. 
For the Story Teller... 

Friendly Tales 

Tell Me Another Story 

Animal Stories .... 

Hero Stories 

In the Child's World 

The Real Mother Goose...$2. 
Child’s Garden ol Ver se. 5 
Grimm's Fairy 


Rubber Type Printers 


Each set contains capitals and small 
letters, figures, inked pad and spacer. 
omplete in 
tibre box. /ost- 
age extra, 
3/lo”,9%02.,75 
44” 10 o2., D5¢ 
A" l lb. $1.00 
7a”, Sib. $1.95 
1”, 3 Ib. $2.50 


l-in. high, 
over 2,000 characters 


ligures, etc. 
for charts, 


Popular Pictures 
SEPIA, 16x20—tlarding; Help- 
ing Hand; Coolidge; Can't You 
Talk; Feeding Her Birds; Song 
of the | ark; Stratford on Avon; 
Avénue of Trees; Angelus; In- 
nocence; Gleaners; Dance of the 
Nymphs; Windmill. Ea. 40¢; 4) 
for $1.50. Latta’s Brown Prints 
of Washington and Lincoln, lox 
20, each 20c; both for 
50 Popular Pictures, 2'4x3, 
10 Indian Post Cards, asstd, —f 
Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native dress 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9 inches, 13 for. 


Ideal School Supply Co. 


Ideal Flowers to Color, per set 
a \deal Domino Cards, 
blags to Color, 12 secorted, per set. 
Children of Nations to Color 
Mother Goose Silhouettes, per set.. 
27 one-inch Cubes, asst. colors, box.. 
Alphabet Cards for Seatwork, box.. 
/ Number Cards for Seatwork, box.... 
1000 Colored Sticks, asstd. 1 to 5 inche 5, box, 
Peg Board, 6x6, e = 25c; doz. $2.35; post. 
3000 Shoe Pegs, assorted colors 
80 Parquetry Blocks, asstd. colors and forms. .2 
Wooden Beads, 144 asstd. forms and colors. . 
Raffia Frames, round or oval, per doz.. 
Sectional Animals; 6 in box........... 
Sectional Birds; © in box 
Phonic Drill Cards, 50 phonograms......... 


Gummed Devices 


Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; 

Holly; blowers; Pilgrims; 

Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; 

Stars; Dots; Owls. Per box....10c 

1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, I-in., asstd...20c 

1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... .35¢ 

Prang Water Color Box, 8 pans and brush... .44¢ 

Prang Water Color Box; lo pans, 2 brushes. .90¢ 

Literal Translations, Caesar; Cicero; Virgil, ea, 75¢ 

Webster Unabridged Dictionary, wt. 11 mgt 4 

Land Birds East of Rockies, linen binding... 

Debater’s Guide, new edition, 315 soe 

Story of the Bib le—Foster. P 

Handbook of Nature Study— Somstock. ee 

Japanese Parasols, ca., 25c; doz., 

Japanese bans, cach, 8c; doz. 

Japanese Lanterns, each, 10¢ dot, 

Japanese Crepe Paper for costumes, per fold. 

Latta’s Seatwork Book. “Sos 

Latta’s New Phonic Cards for 
any primer or method, .45c¢ 

Aldine Phonic Cards $1.00 

Re ading, and Phonics 7 - 
each Paper Folding 

Teach Bz asket Making 

U. S. History Outline 
Student or Teacher 

Games and Plays; Smith.,.2 

Reproduction Stories 

Numeral Frame, 

Red Pencil, 7c; Blue Pencil, 
7c; W hite Pe ncil 


Modeling Material—Postage Extra 


Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, 5 Ibs.......seee- 25¢ 
Laclede’s Sanitary Clay, mixed in oil, never hard- 

ens, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, Green, pound, 29¢ 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Green, 


Blue, Grey Green, White, pound 


Alphabets, 


fine to 
paste 7 


( hicks; 
Turkey; 


122S—7th Ave,, HUNTINGTON, W, VA. 
18th Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 





























YOUR PHOTO 
FOR 6 CENTS 


Send us $1.50 and your photo. 
We will make you 25 copies, 
standard size, 24%, x 3%, 
slightly larger than the above. 
Original returned intact. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CHICAGO PICTURE CO. 
1173 East 53d Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














PORTO RICO 


NEEDS 


Experienced and well 
trained teachers. A 
splendid opportunity 
for travel and the 
study of Spanish. 


APPLY TO 


BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





























Leave It To 


Missouri Valley Teachers Agency 
We have helped others. We will help you. Nation 
wideservice. All kinds of positions. Registration free. 
Write us your wants. We do the rest. 

« 3525 Benton Bivd., Kansas City, Mi: ri. 
OFFICES: 315 Tabor Opera House, Beaver, Colorado. 





RATIONS, DEBATES, ESSAYS, ETC.., prepared 

to order, $2.00 per 1,000 words. Outlines, $1.00 each. 
Twenty-two years’ experience. A. Miller, 211 
Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 
TEACHERS WANTED. Allkinds. Contracts waiting. 
National Teachers Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. 
Offices : Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 


POEMS WANTE SELL YOUR SONG— 
VERSES FOR CASH. 

Submit Mss. at once or 

write NEW ERA MUSIC CO., 124 St. Louis, Mo. 
Many good teaching positions now open 
in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N. Y. Free Enrollment. 
Modern Teachers Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


BEARE’ TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

















TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. Write for applica- 
tion form. Cooperative Instructors’ Ass’n., Marion, Indiana 


TEACHER 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.09 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 





Needed For Our Calls. Ohie Valley Teach- 
ers’ Agency, 412 Syeamore St., Cincinnati, 0, 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





When They Were Boys. 
and Charles Francis Reed. Illustrated by 
Charles E. Bracker. Edited by Helen Mildred 
Owen and Mary E. Owen. Cloth. 176pp. 60c. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y., 
and Des Moines, Iowa. 

When They Were Girls. By Rebecca Deming 
Moore. Illustrated by Mabel Betsy Hill. Edited 
by Helen Mildred Owen. Cloth. 192pp. 60c. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y., 
and Des Moines, Iowa. 

Each of these books contains twenty- 
four biographical and character stud- 
ies of persons whose achievements in 
various fields of endeavor carry a 
strong appeal to youth. The basis of 
selection has been not merely distinc- 
tion, but accomplishment that has ben- 
efited humanity. Children are fasci- 
nated by the idea that men and women 
whom they read about in the newspa- 
pers, or hear older persons mention in 
conversation, were not always famous. 
but as children had happy or hard ex- 
periences that are worth telling about 
—experiences that make them seem 
more human and real. There is evi- 
dent also an intention on the part of 
the authors and editors to show that 
many men and women who have done 
important work in the world have had 
to surmount obstacles of one kind or 
another—poverty, misfortune, physical 
handicaps. The musty past has not 
been searched for possible material. 
All the persons included are either 
prominent now (as for example Edi- 
son, Taft, Burbank, Lindsey, Eastman, 
Jane Addams, Cecilia Beaux, Louise 
Homer, Helen’ Keller, Evangeline 
Booth) or they have been prominent 
within the last generation, and their 
works live after .them.... Both of the 
books make the best kind .of.’supple- 
mentary reading for schools. They 
are simply written, accurate, enter- 
taining, and they leave an impress for 
good. When They Were Boys is illus- 
trated by small half-tones of the men 
in their mature years and occasional 
full pages picturing their boyhood ac- 
tivities. When They Were Girls: has 
at the head of each story a clever little 
line drawing based on some incident 
narrated. The type is large, the bind- 
ing substantial, the size one easy to 
handle, the price modest. The pub- 
lishers believe that this combination 
of merits will appeal to the progres- 
sive, discriminating teacher. 

Hidden Heroes of the Rockies, By Isaac K. 
Russell, in collaboration with Howard R. Driggs,: 
Professor of Education in English, University 
of Utah. (In “Pioneer Life Series.”) Illus- 
trated with drawings by Herman Palmer and 
with photographs. Cloth. 295pp. $1.36. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

In the North Woods of Maine. The Story of 
a Winter in the Wilderness Fifty Years Ago. 
(In “Pioneer Life Series.’’) By E. E. Thomas. 
Illustrated with drawings by H. Boylston Dum- 
mer. Cloth. 109pp. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

These are two books in the Pioneer 
Life Series—a series which aims to 
provide and preserve accounts of pio- 
neer experiences in various parts of 
America. Hidden Heroes of _ the 
Rockies contains a collection of stories 
taken from diaries, letters and mem- 
oirs which picture vividly the pre- 
pioneer era in the lands that lie be- 
tween the Columbia and the Colorado 
rivers. These trail blazers of Amer- 
ica’s Far Western frontier—most of 
them mountaineer trappers—have been 
unknown to the general reader for a 
century or more.. The stories of these 
men, the dangers they encountered, 
and the hardships they endured, are 
real stories of adventure, based on 
historical fact, which make a book of 
interesting reading for both school 
children and adults. In the North 
Woods of Maine recounts the ‘actual 
experiences of two boys who, fifty 
years ago, spent the winter in_ the 
North Woods of Maine. Here these 
boys, living alone, far from any human 
habitation, were thrown on their own 
resources, being obliged to build their 
own cabin and supply their own food. 
The wild life of the woods is accu- 
rately described in the story, and since 
the conditions which the boys had to 
meet were essentially the same as 


By Carroll Everett 





April 1924 
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GOOD SALARIES FOR GRADE TEACHERS 
_ ALBERT | 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 East Jackson Blvd., 


has secured for grade teachers the past four years an average 
salary of over $1400. A large proportion received $1600 or 
better and a goodly number were placed at $1900 to $2040 with 
future prospects. The number of placements was very large 
and the positions most desirable. 


Chicago, Illinois 


We can place grade teachers in high class Private Schools, in 
Public Schools in large cities and small; in the Middle West, in 
the Far West, in the East and in the South; in choice residential 
suburbs, in progressive new towns with good school buildings 
and equipment, and money with which to pay good salaries. 


Every Normal School or College 
Write us 


We have the patronage. 
graduate teaching in the grades should be on our list. 
to-day. Our booklet, “Teaching as a Business” free. 


At the Superintendents’ meeting February 24 to 28 we shall 
keep open house in Room 38, Floor B, Congress Hotel. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY OFFICES : 


25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago; 437 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane. 


























WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


CHAPEL STREET, ALB » N.Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 





fe New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


45th year. Oldest Teachers Agency inthe United States un- 
der one continuous management, Unexcelled personal ser- 
2 vice, Free registration. Well prepared teachers in great de- 


05 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. . mand. “Itpaystoregister with this Agency.” Write today. 


ERO THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
niversity Block, 


We are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SCHOOLS in the EAST and often ADVANCE SALARIES THIRTY to 
FIFTY pe lank. 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. 
Teachers’ Agency and 


rcent. Send for FREE Registration Bl 
B I xX B Yy @ B R Oo e Employment Counsel 


MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 
80 W. Genesee’ St. Anunderstanding of the oe as well as the psychological side of selecting teachers. 
Buffalo, N. Y. One of our managers has had many years of experience in teachers’ agency work. 
V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
‘27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 
A Medium Between School Boards and Pro- 
gressive Teachers. ENROLL NOW and get 
n 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENC line for better salary and teaching con- 


Hurst Building, Buffalo, N. Y. ditions. Registration—Why Wait? 
L. E. PORTER, Manager. 28 years experience as teacher, principal and placement work. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue, (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information on Request. Write Department N. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, “is, NEUE s, Hataaway, ms 


9 BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
MRS. E.H. SCOTT, Mgr., 353 West 117th St. NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both offices. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — ganscicwa'N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 


9 Be 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, tee.‘ttercsetctniuenan’’ teas 
. 9 Manager. No Position. No Fee. 
_ + ] Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
PACIFIC FACHERS AGENCY have placed us in a position of confidence and trust among school 
le in our territory. Write for our Year-Book. It is FREE 
F. H. HUNT WORT: 






































Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page. 6. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





NO. 2 
ONE-THIRD 
ACTUAL SIZE 


OUVENIRS 


for Closing Days of School 
MAKE YOUR PARTING GIFTS SINCERE 


They add that little extra personal touch 
which makes Betty and Tom and Mary glow 
with happiness. 
yet they carry the message of your person- 
ality and your “bon voyage” to every one 
of your pupils through the years, 


Inexpensive little gifts, and 


DISTINCTLY INDIVIDUAL. 


Harter Souvenirs are so different, 
distinctive, and rich in appearance 


that they are a real joy to give. 
They’re souvenirs your pupils. will al- 
ways cherish and want to preserve. 


HARTER’S NO. 2 SOUVENIR. 


Our No. 2 Souvenir is a little six page book- 
let cleverly designed to be made up to your 
order, with an attractive cover design as illus- 
trated. Covers are made from 


SPECIAL IMITATION LEATHER PAPER, STEEL DIE EMBOSSED, 
AND BOUND WITH A GENUINE SHEEPSKIN THONG, 
The cover contains a four page insert, with an appropriate sentiment on the 


first page, and the third page imprinted to your own order with the name of 
the School, District, County, State, names of pupils and the name of the 


teacher. 
names to be printed, 


Your order should call for at least as many copies as you have 


PRICES OF NO. 2—With printing of names which you send us, 12 for $2.00, additional copies— 
8 cents each. With sentiment only, no special printing of names, etc.,—$1i.00 per dozen, any 


quantity. 
SAMPLES—Write today for samples. 


Envelopes -in which to enclose No. 2 Souvenirs, 10 cents per dozen. 
Stamp will be appreciated; not absolutely necessary. 


DIRECTIONS—Write names of pupils, school officers, date, your own name and all matter to be 


printed on Souvenirs plainly, and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. 
occur through our fault, Souvenirs will be reprinted without charge. 
All orders will be filled promptly. 


draft or currency in registered letter. 


If errors 
Send money order, bank 











The Assorted Series 


SIX DE LUXE SOUVENIR FOLDERS 


Brand new designs this year. 
A paneled cut-out on the first 
page through which is shown 
in sepia reproduction some of the 
world’s greatest paintings. Ev- 
ery copy is from the work of a 
great Master of Art. The beauty 
of the first page is enhanced by 
an appropriate Closing Day sen- 
timent. Space on the _ inside 
third page for the _ teacher’s 
name, the pupil’s name, the place, 
and the date. 


BEAUTIFULLY COLORED 


These souvenirs are beautifully col- 
ored, printed on the highest grade of 
heavy art paper, and are the best val- 
ue in souvenirs on the market. They 
are assorted in six different senti- 
ments and six pictures with an envel- 
ope for each souvenir. 


Size folded—314,x6%4 inches. 


Price—8 cents each or 75 cents per 
dozen, postpaid. Write for Samples. 


SPECIAL CLUB OFFER 


Get one or more of your associate 
teachers to order their Souvenirs 
with you, and we will gladly allow a 








THE ASSORTED SERIES 


Six De Luxe Souvenir Folders 


10% discount en the entire lot. This 
offer applies to both the No, 2 and 
= Assorted Series souvenirs shown 
above. 





SEND FOR OUR TEACHERS’ CATALOG—IT DESCRIBES NEW PRE. 
MIUMS AND HOW TO GET FREE PERSONAL VISITING CARDS 





dress. 


the premium at once. 





PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag, 50 
pencils, 

PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener, 50 
pencils, 

PREMIUM NO, 3—School Thermometer, 50 
pencils, 


PREMIUM NO. 4-15 Blackboard Stencils, 
50 pencils, 

PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, original Script, 50 Pencils. 





Teachers’ and Pupils’ 
Premiums 


Send us your name, name of school, and ad- 
We send correct number of g 
cils for your pupils to sell at 5c each. Then 
send us the proceeds of the sale and we ship 


pen- 





PREMIUM NO. 6—7 Ibs, 
Modeling Clay, 100 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 7—Ten Pupils’ 
graphs, 100 pencils, 

PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher’s Panto- 
graph; 60- pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 9—20 copies “Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs”, 100 pencils, 


PREMIUM NO. 10—25 copies *“‘Supple- 


Permoplast 


Panto- 





Send for Circular N. P. which fully describes new premiums and Special Offer of free 
personal visiting cards for Teachers. 


mentary Classics’, 100 pencils. 











NO MORE LEAFING OVER UNTOLD 


HELPFUL HINTS 
FOR TEACHERS 


A Brand New Series That Saves Time and Money For You— 


NUMBERS OF EDUCATIONAL 


MAGAZINES FOR NEW IDEAS—NO MORE EXPENSIVE BOOKS TO BUY 


Now you can select only those subjects which exactly fit your requirements-— 
and you can supply the best thought of practical educators and intelligent 
teachers to every one of your own particular problems—at a surprisingly low cost. 


The HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS Series contains hundreds of up-to- 
the-minute ideas and suggestions of inspirational as well as practical nature 
which will lend value to your class room and general school work, and make 


it more effective. 





Every topic written by a teaching authority on the subject. 








The Price Is 


Sec 


Postpaid 








PER COPY 











Each subject in the HELPFUL HINTS Series is presented independently in 
four page pamphlet form, and contains from 1500 to 2500 words of good live 
subject matter, printed on a good grade of book paper in type that is easily read. 
The titles listed are indicative of the great variety and scope of this new 
series, and new numbers are being added constantly. 
Price, 5 cents per copy, twelve for 50 cents. 


PLEASE ORDER BY STOCK NUMBER FROM THE LIST BELOW 
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Methods for 
Bad Memory 
Teach Pupils’ to 
Correctly 

Essential Elements of Re- 
port Cards 

Group Play Under 
Leader 


Improving a 


Speak 


Group 
re You a Growing 
Teacher? 

Our Flag and Our Country 
Solving the Hot Lunch 
Problem 

Supervised Study 

Teaching Beginners to Read 
The Discipline of the School 
Teaching Little Folks Lan- 


guage 
Technical Grammar in the 
Grades ox 
Teaching of Composition 
How to Overcome Stam- 
nering . 
Honored Educational Aims 
Remain Unaltered 
Socialized Recitations 
Stor Telling for 
Grades 

A Reading Program for 
Primary Grades 

How Much Oral Reading is 
to be used in the Schools’ 
How We _ Instituted Mid- 
Morning Lunch 

Class and School Mottoes 
Combining Silent and Oral 
Reading 

How I Taught Silent Read- 


ing 5 
Library Service to Rural 


ools 
Feathered 
The Birds 
Arbor_ Day 
The Beauties of Nature 
A Question to be Answered 
Everyday Problems in 
Teaching and How to 
Remedy Them 
Playgrounds—Th«@ir Su- 
pervision, Administration 
and Equipment 
Perfect Lesson Booklets 
A Rural School Banking 
System 
The Flower Show 
A Stunt Night 
Applying Memory Rules to 
Schoolwork 
A History Bulletin Board 
Conducting a One Teacher 
School 
Harvest Home Program 
Peter Rabbit Party ; 
Writing Letters of Appli- 
cation 
The Hektograph 
Teaching Sewing 
Schools 
Whispering, Its 
Its Remedy 
Arithmetic in the 


Grade 
Talks to 


Little 
Hinder the 


Teachers 
How Parents 

School Work of Their 
Children 


County Spelling Contests. 
Seventh Grade Bank Proj- 


Geography 





Upper 


Friends, 


in Rural 
Causes and 
Third 
Young 


ct 
History and 
Games 
Ideas to Try. ‘ 
New Spelling Games 
Cooking Class 
Get-Togethers 
Teachers 


Some 
A Successful 
Community 
Co-operation of 
and Parents . 
Parent-Teacher Associations 
Ideas _for the Second Grade 
The Price of Progress 

The Project Problem in 
Teaching Composition 
Learning Short Division 
Some Things to be Avoid- 
ed by the Teacher 
The. Bright Spots in the 
Country Teacher’s Life 
Teaching Morals and Man- 
ners in School 

A World Map as a Basia 
for Teaching Geography 





171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 


178 
179 


200 


202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 


211 


American Education and 
the Kindergarten 

The Greatest Needs of the 
Country School ‘ 
Vocational ‘Training for 
tirls 

Teaching History in the 
Grades and the High School 
The Child as the Center 
of Our School_ System 
Opening Exercise for 
Schools 
Vocational Work for Coun- 
try Schools 

Preparing a Speech 

The Value of the American 
Novel in Education and 
Practice 

A Code of Ethics for the 
Teaching Profession 

The Latest Ideas in Pri- 
mary Education 

How to Improve Our Coun 
ty School System 
Co-operation 

A_Teacher’s Confession 
Wild Flowers for the 
School Grounds 

Grocery Store and Bank 
A School Flower_ Garden 
Making History Real 

How to Appreciate Good 
Music 

A Get-Together Day 
the Old School 
Improvements 

How We Secured 
round Apparatus 
felps in Gaining 
of Unruly Boys 
The Wonders of the Sky 
“Seed Dimes’’ A Means of 
Securing a School Library 
Interesting Young Children 
in Books 

The Psychology of 
Telling 

Letting Pupils Discover the 


Recitation 


Play- 


Control 


Story 


Socializing the 
Perio 
First Aid 
Schools 
Flag Drill 
Stepping 
velopment of 
Stories 

A Social Deportment 


Method — of 


Treatment for 


Stones to De 
YF Original 


Proj- 


ec 

An _ Effective 
Teaching Correct Speech 
Health Rules for Children 
Things, That Should — Be 
Taught Incidentally in Pri- 
mary Grades 

Story Telling in the Train- 
ing of Teachers 

How One Grade School Li 
brary Serves Teachers and 
Pupils 

The First Day_of School 
Wireless—Its Wouders and 
Adaptations 

he Test Controversy 
Primary Schools 


Music in 
Rural School 


Improving the 
Grounds 
Vocational Guidance 

How to Teach a Poem 
Health Education and 
Health Training 

Music in Our Rural Schools 
Teaching the History of 
the United States 

School Room Application 
of Educational Principles 
A_ History Guessing Game 
Written Composition in In- 
termediate Grades | 

How We Use_ Clippings 
Busy Work Story Booklets 
Holidays 

An Arbor Day Story 
Teachers’ Dress 

The Psychology of Arith- 


metic 

Our ‘Good Health Club” 
Developing Interest in 
“Safety First’ 

Spelling Contests 

Make the School Room At- 
tractive 





234 


235 
236 


237 T 


238 


255 
257 
258 


259 
260 


261 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 


269 


302 
303 


How We Made a School 
Annual 

What We Did in One Year 
Spring Gardening on the 


Sandtable 

The Technique of Teaching 
Some Phenomena of <Adol- 
escence 

The 

as a 
Sugar 
ill 


School 
Center 
Drill 


Consolidated 
Community 
Coating the 


i 
Teaching Foreigners English 
Rural Primary Composition 
Aims in Education 


Helps in Arithmetic 
Primary Grade Bird Study 
Drawing Outlines for the 
Fighth Grade 

The One Teacher School 
Class Games as a Reward 
for Good Behavior 
Teaching Long Division 

A School Improvement Club 
Do's and Dont's in Disei 
line 

Reasons for Parent-Teacher 


Associations 
How L Secured Parents’ Co 
operation 


Value of Parent-Teacher 
Associations 

Co-operation of Parents 
Hints to Beginning Teachers 
How to Encourage Parents 


to Visit the School 


Our Annual Parent-Teacher 
Day 

Parent-Teacher Associations 
School Governed on the 


Municipal Plan 
Lessons in Safety 


Educative Seat Work 
Suggestions for «a Humpty 
Dumpty Easter Party 


Some Hints on Teaching a 
Rural School 

A First Lesson on Written 
Composition 

Teaching Arithmetic in the 
Grammar Grades 

The Problem of the Teacher 
How to Encourage Seif 
Activity in the Study of 
Geography 

The Rural School as a Cen- 
ter of the Rural Com 
munity 
My “Grocery Store” 
Arithmetic Class 

Choosing a Vocation 

Story Telling 

Dramatize Your History 
Class 

Grade Spelling Contests 
The Value of Health Ex- 
ercises 

Trees 

Irregular Verbs 

A_ Hot Lunch Project 

The School Newspaper 

The Hot Lunch Problem 
Disciplinary Helps 

How I Teach Third Grade 
Musie 
The 
garten 
Manual 
Children 

Paper Folding for 


ays 
Nature Study Simplified 
Story-telling in History 
Letter Writing as an Aid 
in Composition 
Twenty Arithmetic 
Sand Table Ideas 
A Rural School 
Events Class 
Remedies for Poor Spelling 
Knitting for Children 

A Language Game 

A Banking Game 

The Successful Teacher 

A Health 
Word Building 
to Reading 
A Health 


Playhouse-—-A Kinder- 
Project 
Training for Farm 


Rainy 


Devices 


Current 


Project—Teeth 
as an Aid 
Lessons 

Project—Feet 


Helpful Seat Work Plans 
Functuality and How to 
yet It 


History for Beginners 
Our Geography Sand Table 


PLEASE ORDER BY STOCK NUMBER ONLY. TITLES NOT NECESSARY 





2048 East 71st St., 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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je the teacher and the pupils wear 
od glad smiles when exams are over if 
a 


4, Warp’s Review Books 


are used in preparation. They contain 
| every 8th grade examination question issued in 


N 
4; 


Nebraska since 1910 with answers in simple lan- 

guage, Save preparing test questions. Outline 
® review work. Cover entire fourteen subjects 
required for 8th grade diploma. 


Try Them At Our Risk 


®B Weare so sure that you will be delighted with these 
books that we will let you have them on trial. Simply 
check the books you want. Enclose 40c each for sin- 
gle copies. 35c each for 4 or more. 30c¢ each for 25 
Bp or more. If you are not absolutely satisfied we will 
cheerfully return the money to you. Have pupils 
club together and get the lower price. 











~—Arithmetic...40c —History...... e000 40c 
—Agriculture..40c ~—Orthography...... 40c 
—Civics,.....+ ic ——Physiology.......- 40c 
—Geography...40c —Reading........ » -40c 


—Grammar....40c ~—Writing, Drawing 
and Bookkeeping . .40¢ 


Sy warp PUBLISHING CO. 





MN INOEN NEBR. 


\¢ 





A GOOD 
PHOTOGRAPH 


with your application is neces- 
sary in securing a better posi- 
tion. It represents you when 
you yourself cannot be present. 
Officials seldom consider cre- 
dentials without a photo. 





A large photo is expensive, im- 
practical and very easily lost. 
If you do not have small photos, 
send a large one, securely 
wrapped, together with $1.50 to 
the agency with whom you are 
registered or direct to us and 
we will have 25 reproductions 
made about 24”"x34%4”, return- 
ing the original to you intact. 


NaN 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


AUDI-VIDE GAMES 


The All-Take-A-Part, Learn-By-Play, Look-And-Listen Games. 
Endorsed by leading educators, “In Fairyland”, 
First Grade; “A Trip to Fairyland’’, Second and 
Third Grades; ‘“To The Palace in Fairyland,’’ Third 
and Fourth Grades; ““Treasureland”’, Fifth, Sixth, 
and Seventh Grades. Price onedollareach. Stamps 
not accepted. THE SOUTHEASTERN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, ELK PARK, N. C. Dept. C. 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H, Clyde, Ohio. 














Speakers, Dialogues and Eutertain- 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


those which the colonists found when 
they settled New England, one gains 
also a very good idea of pioneer life 
in early days. Attractive line draw- 
ings illustrate each chapter. 

Heroes of Israel. By Lawton B. Evans. Illus- 


trated by Clara M. Burd. Cloth. 377pp. Mil- 
ton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


The Bible contains some of the most 
interesting of stories—stories which 
every child should know. The old 
form of narrative, however, in which 
the Bible is written, makes it difii- 
cult for children to understand. In 
this volume the author has given in 
simple narrative form the story of the 
trials and hardships of the Jews as 
told in the Old Testament. Without 
simplifying the words of the Bible into 
too familiar a style, he has written 
the history of this people so that chil- 
dren can understand and enjoy it. 
Among parents and teachers both of 
the day school and of the Sunday 
school there should be a demand for a 
book of this kind. 

How to Organize the Curriculum. By Charles 

- MeMurry, Professor of Education, The 
George Peabody College for ‘Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Cloth. 3858pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Within recent years many new stud- 
ies have been introduced into the curri- 
culum of our schools. The expansion 
of the school course might at first 
thought seem to be an advantage but 
Dr. McMurry thinks that the course 
as a whole shows signs of a growing 
impoverishment. The crowding of the 
schdol program, he insists, has pro- 
duced a superficial method of study. 
The problem, then, he believes, is to 
simplify our over-expanded course of 
study and yet preserve the best part 
of its richness and strength—in other 
words, the problem is one of selection 
and reorganization. As a means of 
overcoming the difficulites of dealing 
with our disorganized curriculum, he 
would reorganize it on the basis of 
typical life projects. In the conclud- 
ing chapter is presented a suggested 
curriculum, giving an outline of large 
teaching units for five grades, from 
the’ fourth through the eighth. About 
a dozen typical life projects are here 
suggested for each study in each of 
the five grades mentioned. 

By William Donahey 


Tilustrated by William 
Beckley-Cardy 


Teenie Weenie Land. 
and Effie E. Baker. 
Donahey. Cloth. 128pp. 70c. 


Company, Chicago. 
Cheerful Children. A Book of Verses. By 


Edmund Vance Cooke, author. of ‘Chronicles of 
the Little Tot,’ ete. Illustrated by Mae Her-~ 
rick Seannell, Cloth. 91lpp. 70c. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago. 

Teenie Weenie Land and Cheerful 
Children are two supplementary read- 
ers for the primary grades. The first 
is a collection of stories telling all 
about the happenings in the lives of 
the Teenie Weenie people. Little folks 
will especially enjoy reading about the 
Teenie Weenie General who rules over 
his people; of the Policeman who keeps 
order; of the Clown who tells so many 
jokes; of the Turk, who is the strong- 
est man in the land; of the Chinaman 
who does the washing for the Teenie 
Weenies, besides many others, not the 
least among whom is the Teenie 
Weenie dog that keeps watch during 
the night. Cheerful Children is a book 
of verses selected from the volumes 
of Edmund Vance Cooke. The popu- 
larity of Edmund Vance Cooke’s writ- 
ings among children is well known, 
and the special favorites, such as “The 
Moo-Cow-Moo” and “The Sin of the 
Coppenter-Man,” are included in this 
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A Better Position 


in the next County, the next State or a 
thousand miles away may be yours hy 
enrolling in the same Bureau the Best 
Employers there use when in need of 
teachers. Write TODAY for free 
copy of “STEPPING UPWARD.” 
Free enrollment. Strictly Professional 
Service. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE 
& BOND ASSOCIATION, 
418 GATES BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YO 


Free Registration—Unexcelled Service 





leppi 
Upwar Oey 
WESTERN 
REFERENCE 
My SERVICE 


Will You Step Up? 











In The Better 


Positions 





Attention : The Home Office, Denver, registers 
from east of Colorado only ‘graduates from at 
least a two year course above high school. 


Established 1906 


a 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS’ 











Branch Offices : 


Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Building 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NartT. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 





Wm. RurFer, Ph. D., Manager 

















Service Important to Teachers and Superintendents 


We maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one man- 
agement(under the personal direction of Ernest E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago). 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington, 
The Evanston (Ill.) office specializes in public school work, particularly the grades. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
; The Chicago office of Education Service, 19 S. LaSalle St., is headquarters for 
various forms of service to schools and teachers as well as for grade teachers. 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 


ALL THE WEST BOISE, IDAHO THE BEST 
HAWAII—ALASKA FREE REGISTRATION wl Wesr 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY imssourawonrans 
5000 TEACHERS NEEDED FOR THE WEST AND ALASKA 
Free Registration, Enroll NOW. Certification regulations furnished all members. 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, Oveseted on the principle af a prod deal to * 
concerned ; a personal interest in members; a wide 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas acquaintance with school authorities, 
of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER'S 
Professional Service BUREAU in finding for trained and experienced teachers 
or those just out of college or normal school the kind of positions desired. Our calls come direct from 
school officials and we recommend direct. Write for booklet atonce, We operate in every State. 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


H 9 “In my experience, this is the best teach- 

The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency «537i. 
Other Office: 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. High School, Streator, Ilinois.”’ 

Write, PAUL YATES, 620 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “*"sxstwoAse"" 


OME and familiar with conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
edly toa TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. Enrollment FREE to College or Normal 
choo, raduates, 


Write: R. W. CRIST, Manager, 117 West Copper Avenue, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 












































THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU (*isuvitie TENNESSEE” 


We do not confine our efforts to Southern territory, but place teachers in many sections of the East, North and West. 





DENVER - 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


soxerncy ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 





TEACHERS 


Why not take advantage of our service and procure a good 
position. ‘Courtesy, promptness and service’’ our Motto. 


Write or call BEST SERVICE COMPANY, 
212 Walker Building, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








~ 





——— 


TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 





For full information address 








The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. : 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted rapidly. 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY hus located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past twenty-eight years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its members. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILLE, TENN. a 


Teachers from 
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T 
BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY nationac Acency 
FORTY-TWO YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TELL OUR STORY 
FREE REGISTRATION. AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 














IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION ! 


Teachers Come West Rural, Grade, or High School in any State West of 


Ro RES the Mississippi river, write us at once. Not an agency. 
NOR COMMISSION CHARGED. Leachers Information Bureau, °:.3% Denver, Colorado 


BETTER POSITIONS! BETTER PAY! 


Kindergarten, Grade and Junior High School Teachers find in our office a spirit of friendliness with the 
highest degree of business efficiency, From the moment your blank reaches our office you are given special attention and 
every effort is made to place you satisfactorily. Free enrollment. Send for your blank today, 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago. 











tu: Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency »« 





410 PyTHiaNn BLDG. a x eR 
TEACHERS, ENROLL NOW FREE B10) 08 8. =1-5) 1 Oem OM cn MEMLEY. manager | 
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little book, as well as several addi- 
tional poems which have never before 
been published. 

The Purpose, Preparation and Methods in the 
Recitation. By Samuel Hamilton, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Allegheny 
County, Pa, Cloth. 228pp. $1.60. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. 

This book, first published under the 
title The Recitation, has now been re- 
vised and new sections added. The 
author makes no claim to.a “profound 
or exhaustive treatise” on the sub- 
ject. As he says, “It is only a series 
of easy lectures prepared for the 
young teacher.” Unlike many profes- 
sional books which can be used only 
by advanced students of pedagogy, 
the presentation in this volume is very 
simple and concise, being well within 
the grasp of the high school student. 
Taking up first a general view of the 
recitation, the topics discussed in turn 
are: The Socialized Recitaton; Es- 
sentials of the Recitation; Preparation 
of the Recitation; Parts of the Recita- 
tion; Formal Steps in the Recitation; 
General Method in the Recitation; 
Oral and Written Work in the Recita- 
tion; Place and Tactics in the Recita- 
tion; The Use of Books in the Recita- 
tion. A topical outline of the subject 
matter treated follows each chapter. 

Robin Hood and His Merry Outlaws. By J. 
Walker McSpadden, Author of “Famous Dogs in 
Fiction,” ete. Illustrated in color by Allan 
Stewart. Cloth. 320pp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y. 
‘rowell Company, New York. 


One of the most attractive char- 





acters in all story-book land is Robin | 


Hood, whose exploits and adventures 
have for many years held the interest 
of readers both young and old. The 


present account of the hero is not new, | 


having been first published nearly 
twenty years ago. The _ publishers, 
however, have taken advantage of a 
new printing to improve the appear- 
ance and include new and valuable 
features. The book has been reset in 
large type and a series of color plates 
from originals by the English artist 
Allan Stewart have been added. An 
attractive and helpful feature, too, is 
the introduction of the original ballad 
on which each story is based imme- 
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diately preceding the story itself. The 
prose version gives a continuous narra- 
tive of the famous outlaw’s career and 
follows closely the spirit of the versi- 
fied original. A most interesting in- 
troduction gives something of the le- 
gends and history of Robin Hood, and 
for those readers who have not had 
the opportunity to make the acquaint- 
ance of the original ballads a number 
are given in the appendix of the book. 


Composition Standards. How to Establish 
Them. By Jerohn J. Savitz, Pd.D., Principal of 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J.; Myrtle 
Garrison Bates, Instructor, State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J.; and D. Ralph Starry, Super- 
visor of Intermediate Grades, Plainfield, N. J. 
Art Work under supervision of Belle Boas, 
Chairman Art Department, Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, New York. Illustra- 
tions by Mabel Betsy Hill. Cloth. 295pp. $2.40. 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., New York. 


Aware of. the difficulty which so 
many teachers encounter in presenting 
the subject of English, the authors 
have aimed to show how teachers may 
take advantage of children’s spon- 
taneity and naturalness of expression, 
develop a feeling of good English, and 
establish skill in oral and written ex- 
pression. A great deal of material not 
easily accessible to most teachers is in- 
cluded and is so arranged as to be 
adapted to use in all grades of the ele- 
mentary school. Part I, entitled In- 
struction in Oral and Written Compo- 
sition, discusses teaching aims andl 
standards, sources of material for the 
story-picture lesson, and for the re- 
production lesson, both in the lower 
and the upper grades. Sixteen full 
page story pictures, in color, to be used 
as the basis of oral language work fur- 
nish definite, helpful working material 
and should aid teachers in their own 
selection of pictures for use in the 
composition period. Part II—Watch- 
ing the Teacher and the Class at Work 
—#introduces the novel feature of giv- 
ing stenographic reports of the teach- 
er’s questions and the pupils’ answers 
in certain typical recitations. The re- 


‘port of such lesson periods is followed 


by the supervisor’s criticism and esti- 
mate of the teacher’s progress. 











ANNOUNCING 





ing and study in the schools. 


individual poems or selections. 


cover, size 6% x9 _ inches. 


able. 


well as notes and other papers. 


paper only. 


The Scrap Book Series 


of Required Poems and 


Prose Selections 
NOW IN PREPARATION 


HIS new series embraces a very large per cent of the poems 
| and prose selections required by the various states for read- 


| Each poem or prose selection is printed in folder form on one 
side of the paper only, making it suitable for inserting in The 
Pupils’ Scrap Book specially provided for the purpose. 

| The folders are of good quality eggshell paper and contain 
_ four, six, eight or more pages, as is necessary to accommodate the 
Size of each page 6x 8% inches. 


We are unable to give this month, as we had intended, the in- 
itial list of titles in the series, but this will be published in the 
May number and added to from month to month. 


The Pupil’s Scrap Book for use in connection with the Scrap Book 
Series of Required Poems and Prose Selections consists of 48 pages and 
The inside pages are of a specially made 
paper well adapted for the use of paste, mucilage or other adhesive. 
The cover is made from heavy rope stock which is very tough and dur- 
On the inside of the front cover is an envelope pocket in which 
may be placed the poems and selections to be pasted in the book, as 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Folders of 4, 6 or 8 pages as necessary to 
accommodate each individual poem 
or selection, printed on one side of 


2 CENTS EACH 


No Order 
Quantity Rate for less 
$1.80 per hundred than 





Pupils’ Scrap Book in which the poems or selections are to 
be inserted, 12 cents each, $1.20 per dozen, $10.00 per hundred. 


NOTE: Quantity orders for the Folders may be made up 
entirely of one title or of two or more titles assorted. 


| A more detailed announcement, including list of titles will appear in May. Watch for it. 


_ FA. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 


20 cents 





All Prices 
Postpaid 




































The ' 
lessons reported are such as have been | 





Flags, Large Framed Pictures, 


Pencil Sharpeners, FREE! 


For Your School 
Read Our Wonderful Offers 


W= will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of 






our Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser Lead 

Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at 
Five Cents Each. Each pencil is suitably inscribed— 
“Sold for the Flag Fund.” After the sale remit us the 
proceeds and we will send you at once, ail delivery 
& charges prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT 
Foot United States Flag ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
ALL COST! These flags are made of regular flag 
cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with Heavy Canvas Head- 
ings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If larger flags are desired 
we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for the sale of two gross pencils, a 
fifteen foot flag for a three gross sale, an eighteen foot size for a four gross sale or a 
twenty foot flag for a five gross sale. 

For interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot 
silk flag mounted on Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear 
for a one gross sale or a four foot flag of this kind for a 
two gross sale. 

Our liberal plan makes it easy to secure one or more of 
these beautiful flags without expense to either patrons, 
teacher or pupils 








A Necessity in Every Schoolroom! 


This Large Sharpener with Special Attachment for Any Size 
Pencil given Free for the sale of a Single Gross of Pencils! 
Saves time and never breaks the lead! Automatically stops cut- 
ting as soon as the proper point is secured! No more dirt or 
chips to litter the floor! Send for a gross of — and let your 
pupils earn one of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in a few 
minutes of their spare time! 





A Large Sized Red Cross First Aid Cabinet 


For Your School—Free of all Cost! 
AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


A complete outfit which should be in every schoolroom, Contains all things needed in case of 
accidents——cuts, burns, sprains, ete. How often have you wished just such a kit were at hand ¥ 
Accompanied by Instruction Book carrying out Red Cross ideas. Size 12 in. high, by 3% in. 
deep. Made of hardwood, oak finish, with paneled door to keep out dust and dampness, Comes 
ready to hang wherever desired. 

(Illustrated description of the above cabinet may be found in our page advertisement in previous | 
issues of the Normal Instructor.) 

We will give one of these High Grade Cabinets complete, for the sale of only Four Gross of our 
Pencils at five cents each. 





No Schoolroom is Complete 


Without one or more of our large Framed 
Carbon Brown Pictures of Noted Men. We 
furnish these, size 16x20 inches, in  Hand- 
some Solid Wood Frame and Dust Proof Backs. 
Each picture is given a Special Transparent 
Waterproof Finish so it can be easily washed 
or dusted without injury to the picture in any 
way. You may have the choice of George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, 
Woodrow Wilson, Gen, Leonard Wood, Gen. 
John J. Pershing or Marshall Foch for the 
sale of only ONE gross of our pencils. 

We are the only firm in the pencil premium 
business giving away the Large Pictures with 
Genuine Solid Wood Frames—a_ point well 
During the past few years we have placed over seven thousand of these 





worth keeping in mind. S. 
pictures in schools in all parts of the country and if you are not already well supplied you should 


secure one or more of them at once. ‘The pupils will prize them all the more by having earned 


them by their own efforts, 
Foot Balls, Basket Balls, Volley Balls 


During the past year we have had so many 
a ' requests for Foot Balls, Basket Balls and 
Volley Balls to be given as premiums tor 
pencil selling that we have added these 
articles to our list for the coming season. 
We offer the choice of a Genuine Leather 
Foot Ball, Basket Ball or Volley Ball for 
selling only ONE gross of our pencils. 
Only by purchasing in large quantities di- 
rect from the factory are we able to make 
this remarkable offer. The above premiums 
are made of genuine leather, best. work- : 
manship and are guaranteed to give entire satisfaction, We send them charges prepaid by Insured 
‘arce ost. Your pupils will certainly appreciate a premium of this kind, especially when they 


can be procured so easily. The ws Model “py Pine, 
graph Plays All Records 


Victor, Columbia, Emerson, Okeh, 
Edison, Pathe, Etc. 


This Wonderful Phonograph given FREE for 
the sale of 10 gross of our special pencils, 
By our liberal pencil selling plan, we are 
putting this High Grade Phonograph 
reach of every school, 
complete without a 












within the 
No school is 
Phonograph. 
We also furnish large size Ther- 
mometers, Flag Sets, Silk Allies’ Flags, 
etc. for the sale of pencils. Write 
for full particulars, 


Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance! 
We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even 
sixty days in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, how 
ever, we will present every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods, 


a handsome reproduction in colors of the famous painting ‘*Washington Resigning His Command 
of the Continental Army.” This beautiful historical picture is given entirely tree of charge in ad- 
dition to the regular premium chosen for the pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils 


sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's Desk, something that will be found useful every day 
and -vill last a life time. Simply sign the coupon and mail; we'll see that the pencils are sent by 
return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and quickly the pupils can dispose of 
them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guarantee prompt shipments, 

In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still—send 25c¢ and 
get enough to make one full quart of the finest blue black writing fluid. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., CAMDEN, NEW YORK 











N. 1. April, "24 aa ie Sik Week eee Sa eS ee ees 
The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 

Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid...... gross of your Special Flag Pencils, | We 
agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. 
It is agreed that upon receipt of your remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre- 
miums to which we are entitled for the above sale, 


Teacher's Name..... 

Teacher's Address... . - 

Name of Prin. or Supt.... 
Address of Prin. or Supt.......... 
pe a EE S.A es er re ere eee eee ee ee oe ee ee ee 
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Iberia, from which he graduated, 


If you want something different, we suggest that you try our 1924 
(No. 7) souvenir in its new French Gray dress. 
graved in black and red, with gray inserts to match covers. Sou- 
venir No. 5 we are continuing from last year. 
614. inches, and have eight insert pages of good and special material. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE 


of our new souvenir is a double memoir page of our late and beloved 
President Harding, showing his portrait, 
Blooming Grove, Ohio, where he first attended school, the hall where 
he delivered his first public address and Qhio Central College at 


PHOTO SOUVENIRS 


Since we began placing photos in design opposite pupils’ names on 
inside page, six years ago, and furnishing photos of both teacher and 


Cover is process en- 


Souvenirs are 314 x 


move if possible. 


the old school-house at 


ra 


per dozen. 





new No. 7 souvenir. 
tion) by the teacher for each pupil, thus adding an individual touch, 
These are 15¢ per dozen or 1c each. 
furnish a white bond envelope printed same as the gray, for 10¢ 
If no envelopes are ordered, we furnish ‘without charye, 
embossed transparent envelopes for your souvenirs, 
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SOUVENIR ef OUR SCHOOL 


school-house when desired, we are furnishing a larger percentage of 
photo souvenirs than ever. 
improvement in harmony obtained by mounting photos on gray in. 
serts. If photo order is desired, send to us the photo you wish repro. 
duced and we will copy and return original with your order. 
copy from any size to size desired. If your photo is in a folder, re. 


You will be agreeably surprised at the 


We can 


ENVELOPES 


We have had made a heavy ripple finish gray envelope to match our 


These are printed to be filled in (see illustra. 


For our No, 5 souvenir we 








\s always good and true, 








PRICES POSTPAID 


= “ay awe ’ No. 7 WITHOUT PHOTO......... 10 or less, $1.60; additional ones 8 cents each 

, moe ay Ee a 2 . e No. 7 WITH PHOTO ............. 10 or less, $1.85; additional ones 10 cents each 
One rule guide in OF lives No. 5 WITHOUT PHOTO......... 10 or less, $1.50; additional ones 7 cents each 
; to Ge our , No. 5 WITH PHOTO .............10 or less, $1.75; additional ones 9 cents each 


If you order photos of both teacher and school-house, add 2¢ extra to the above 
price for each photo souvenir. 








Tis do to others as you would, — 
. Hare them do to you.” 


- MED 














in excess, 
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Souvenir Number Seven 


"Gray Envelope for No. 7 








YOU SEND TO US 


name of your school, district number, township, county, state, names of pupils, teach- 
er, and if desired, the school 
If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, add 2c for each name 


board, 


Do not order souvenirs sent C. O. D. as printed matter weighing under 4lbs. can-¢ 
not be sent parcel post, therefore not C. O. D. . 
Remit with your order, preferably by P. O. Money Order. 
If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you; if you prefer to 
see samples, we will be pleased to send them. 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Box H, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


. 
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Souvenir Number Five 





Solve Your Music 


Problem —for 7¢ 


If no book you've seen just suits your 
need, examine the “Everyday Song 
Book.” It was originated expressly for 
teaching beginners, In it are valuable 
hints on teaching younger pupils, and 
most of the songs are for younger voices, 


Everyday Songs 
contain several pages of an invaluable 
explanation of the elements of music, so 
_y simply stated that any child can grasp 
them. Then thereare easy graded songs, 
suggestions for Primary Teachers, music for the entire 
year including Spring songs, Christmas carols, Easter 
music, etc. The most helpful book that Pri- 

free 


mary teachers ever had. Send for free copy. 
a sample to every 


Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 
teacher who writes. 


® $1.00 dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 
The Cable Co., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 








(Helps * 
Beginners 
fo 

Understand 
| Music 


ry 
7 











10c each, prepaid, 








NEW SERIES or EIGHT MAPS 


IN DROP-FRONT SPRING-ROLLER MAP CASE 
Every school needs this useful series—every school can have it at the 


NEW LOW PRICE 


The complete set consists of the following eight maps: 
Western Hemisphere— United States North America South America 
Eastern Hemisphere— Europe Asia Africa 
8 maps in dust-proof, drop-front, spring roller case, substantially made $24.00 
of oak with built-in lock; each map 40x56 inches; price complete . . 
$2.25 


Any map on plain rollers, price. . ° . . ° . . 
$5.00 


Any map in single steel spring roller case, price . . : . : . 
Complete satisfaction 


ORDER NOW guaranteed or money 


refunded without question. 


This new series of McConnell Maps is accu- 
rate and complete inevery detail, lithographed 
in fadeless oil colors on heavy cloth-backed 
stock. Political divisions are sharp and dis- | 
tinct. All names are well placed and clearly | If you need history or other maps write for 
legible. They arethe finest maps oftheir size | our 16-page descriptive booklet listing 110 dis- 
published. Prices F.O.B. Chicago. tinct sets and over 100 single maps. 


MCCONNELL SCHOOL MAP CO. 


DEPT.1, 213 INSTITUTE PLACE, CHICAGO 
“MOST WIDELY USED SCHOOL MAPS IN AMERICA,” 

















given for a number of years by grade 
teachers in the Plainfield (New Jersey) 
schools, under the supervision of one 
of the authors. Part I]I—The Tests 
of the Instruction in Composition— 
takes up correlation of composition 
with other school subjects and presents 
several pages of pupils’ compositions 
in different grades, The book as a 
whole is helpful to the teacher in that 
it presents tested subject matter and 
keeps before her accepted standards of 
composition in the different grades. — 

The Modern Speller. Revised Edition. By 
Kate Van Wagenen, formerly Principal Public 
School No. 2, Borough of the Bronx; later of 
Public School No. 53, Borough of Manhattan, 
New York City. Cloth. 2 vols. Book One: 
Second to Fourth Year, 134pp. Book Two: 
Fifth to Eighth Year, 216pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

These spellers, first published about 
eight years ago, have been thoroughly 
revised in accordance with recent in- 
vestigations of the most commonly 
used words. The vocabulary has been 
drastically changed and all difficult 
punctuation marks have been intro- 
duced in grades a year or two later 
than their position in the earlier edi- 
tion. The basic guide in revising the 
vocabulary was The Teachers’ Word 
Book, compiled by Edward L. Thorn- 
dike. The vocabulary comprises the 
following: The first 3000 words of 
Thorndike’s List; the 1000 words of 
the Ayres List; and 1254 words of 
Tidyman’s merged list. There are 
3600 words included in the daily work 
of the series, 750 words in supple- 
mentary word lists, the constant use of 
the dictation method making it possi- 
ble to cover a greater number of 
words than could be included by the 
method of column spelling. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Individual Speller. By Carleton W. Wash- 
burne, Ed.D., Superintendent of Schools, Win- 
netka, fll. Paper. 76pp. With Teacher’s 
Manual, 7pp. 32c. ‘World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

How to Teach Physics. (In “Lippincott's 
School _Project Series.”") By Rogers D. Rusk, 
Professor of Physics at Northwestern College. 
Illustrated, Cloth. 216pp. $1.50. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia. 

The Book of Life. 8 vols. Arranged and 
edited by Newton Marshall Hall, A.M., D.D., 
Pastor Emeritus of the North Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., author of “Civic Pride and Civic 
Righteousness”; and Irving Francis Wood, 
PE.D., D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature 
and Comparative Religion in Smith College, 
author of “The Spirit of God in Biblical Litera- 
ture’; joint authors of “The Bible Story,” 
“Early Days of Israel,” ‘Days of the Kings of 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Learn by Mail 
To Play Your 


Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular 
appeal. You hear orchestras, bands, singers, in- 
strumental soloists everywhere—at dances, thea- 
ters, hotels, amusement parks, etc. Never before 
such a great demand for musicians as now. ‘Play 
any instrument, the way is open to you for earning 
big money. A knowledge of music adds to one's 
popularity and prestige, opens the way to travel 
opportunities and is a source of never ending en- 
joyment to one’s self. 


Conservatory Instruction 


The University Extension Conservatory now 
places at your disposal the broad teaching experi- 
ence of some of the greatest Master Musicians of 
both America and Europe—lessons that are no less 
than marvelous in their simplicity and thorough- 
ness, leading you from the first rudiments of music 
to a complete mastery of your favorite instrument. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. You are taught and 
coached every step of the way by the individual 
instruction of a specialist. 


Low Cost=Easy Terms 


Think of the great advantages of being able to 
get the very highest grade music lessons from the 
best teachers in the profession right in the privacy 
of your home ata surprisingly low cost. Even if you 
were to attend the studio of a really high clas3 
teacher for individual instruction, you could not 
begin to get the equal of our courses at anywhere 
near the price we will quote you. Easy terme af 
ranged to suit your convenience, 


Mail Coupon TODAY! 


Mark An X Before Course That Interests You 

Proof of how thousands of others, both begin: 
ners and those more or less advanced in music, 
have made wonderful headway under our instruc 
tion methods should be proof of what we can do 
for you. Let us send you that proof together with 
our free catalog fully explaining our Courses. 
Just put an X before the course that interests you 
and mail the « coupon today. 





University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. 910, Langley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago 


Please send me free catalog and full information re 
garding course I have marked with an X below. 








Piano— Cornet— OVoice 
OCourse for OAmateur OPublic 
Students OProfessional School 
ONormal OMandolin Music 
at for — “ Sood 
‘eachers anjo—5-String oral 
Violin OOrgan Conducting 
Name i 
Street No » 
City State... .....:0-soon 
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What Do They See In Each Other ? 


accepted. Now, sitting opposite 

each other at table, they begin to see 
things they never saw before. They begin 
to see each other for the first time as they 
really are. 
What is revealed to them across the table? 
What do they see in each other? 
She sees with a little pang of cisappoint- 
ment that he is not the cultivated man she 
thought him. Why do the waiters treat 
him with less deference than they do the 
men at tables nearby? What does he 
lack? Can he be just... ordinary? 
She does not want to believe it, but there 
are certain indications that are unmis- 
takable. 
And he is watching her curiously, realizing 
that this must be the first time she has 
dined in a fashionable hotel. Why does 


H’ had invited her to dinner. She had 
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Young men and wo- 
men in social contact 
find the Book of Eti- 


invaluable 


quette an 
aid and_ guide. 


shows them the way to 
one another, you 


impress 


the way to avoid the 
cause 
and 
gives 
them ease, poise, con- 


blunders’ that 
disappointment 
disillusion. It 


dence 


she fumble so awkwardly with her fork? 
‘Why does she seem so self-conscious, so ill 
at ease? Her evident embarrassment 
makes him feel uncomfortable, and sud- 
denly he finds himself wishing he had 
never invited her. 


Yet only yesterday they had been attracted 
to each other, interested in each other. 
Both had dreamed a little. Today the 
dream has faded and they are disillu- 
sioned. Telltale blunders have revealed 
crudities they sought to conceal. And 
-though they try halfheartedly to keep up 
the conversation, they know that they are 
disappointed in each other, that they will 
probably never see each other again. 


Are You “Dressing Up” The 
Real You? 


There is one thing that cannot possibly be con- 
cealed—and that is embarrassment. And there 
is one thing that causes more embarrassment 
than anything else, and that is the fear of 
blundering, the fear of doing or saying what is 
conspicuously wrong. 

The famous Book of Etiquette, recognized as 
the most complete and authoritative work of its 
kind in existence, has brought ease and comfort 
to people in hundreds of thousands of homes. 
It does not attempt to “dress up” the real per- 
son—does not concern itself with petty artifi- 
cialities or trifling rules of society. It does, 
however, dress the true personality, gives a 


wonderful new ease and poise of manner to 


people who have long been self-conscious and 
ill at ease. 
In other words, the Book of Etiquette does not 
attempt to conceal embarrassment—it removes 
the cause for embarrassment. It tells you pre- 
cisely the things you want to know, clears 
away all doubts and uncertainty, smooths away 
crudities, makes you sure of yourself. Be- 
fore you realize it, you will have acquired 
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a new self-possession, a new confidence. You 
will be able to mingle on an equal social foot- 
ing with the most highly cultivated people 
everywhere—free from embarrassment, free 
from little unexpected humiliations, free from 
hesitancy and doubt. 


The Famous Book of Etiquette 
Half a Million Sold at the Regular 
Publishing Price of $3.50 
Special, Only $1.98 


Do not “dress up” the real you, making it artificial, 
unnatural. Instead, make that real you so poised 
and impressive that people will instinctively admire 
and respect you wherever you go. 

Wouldn’t you like to be able to do and say the 
right thing without stopping to think about it? 
Wouldn’t you like always to be perfectly comfort- 
able and at ease, never embarrassed and con- 
strained? Perhaps you have been to a party re- 
cently, or a dinner, or a dance. Were you com- 
fortable, at ease? Or did you feel “alone,” out of 
place, actually tongue-tied while others conversed 
easily and comfortably? Were you embarrassed 
at the table, or so sure of yourself that you had 
complete self-possession? 

The Book of Etiquette will give you lifelong protec- 
tion from embarrassment. It will keep you from 
making impulsive blunders at conspicuous moments. 
It will give you a marvelous new ease of manner, a 
new assurance, a new confidence in yourself. It will 
tell you everything you want to know about dinners, 
dances, parties, weddings, funerals, dress, speech. 
There is even information for the business woman, 
ee country hostess, for the debutante, for the 
child. 


You want the Book of Etiquette—you have always 
wanted it. Here is a rare opportunity to secure the 
regular two-volume $3.50 edition at the special low 
price of only $1.98. This low price is made solely 
for the purpose of accommodating the thousands 
of men and women who have not yet purchased the 
Book of Etiquette—and we are able to make the 
offer only because of the vast number of sets al- 
ready sold at the regular price of $3.50. 

Will you be among those to take advantage of this 
opportunity? Or will you let it slip by? No money 
is necessary. But clip and mail the coupon now for 
your set of the Book of Etiquette. Nelson Double- 
day, Inc., Dept. 294, Garden City, New York, 


[NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. 294 
Garden City, New York. 

I accept your special low-price offer. You may send 
me the famous two-volume Book of Etiquette in plain 
carton, for which I will give the postman only $1.98 
(plus delivery charges) on arrival, instead of the reg- 
ular price of $3.50. I am to have the privilege of re- 
turning the books within 5 days and having my money 
refunded if I am not delighted with them. 


Name 


Address 

1 Check this square if you want these books with the beautiful 
] tuttcteather binding at $2.08 with same return privilege. 
S. payable $2.44 cash with order. 


(Orders from outside the U. 
$3.44 cash with order.) 


Leather binding, outside U, 8&., 
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Iberia; from which he graduated. 


If you want something different, we suggest that you try our 1924 
(No. 7) souvenir in its new French Gray dress. Cover is process en- 
graved in black and red, with gray inserts to match covers. Sou- 
venir No. 5 we are continuing from last year. 
614. inches, and have eight insert pages of good and special material, 


A SPECIAL FEATURE 


of our new souvenir is a double memoir page of our late and beloved 
President Harding, showing his portrait, 
Blooming Grove, Ohio, ‘where he first attended school, the hall where 
he delivered his first public address and Qhio Central College at 


PHOTO SOUVENIRS 


Since we began placing photos in design opposite pupils’ names on 
inside page, six years ago, and furnishing photos of both teacher and 


Souvenirs are 34x 


move if possible. 


the old school-house at 


rd 


per dozen. 





new No, 7 souvenir. 
tion) by the teacher for each pupil, thus adding an individual touch, 
These are 15c per dozen or 1c each. 
furnish a white bond envelope printed same as the gray, for 10¢ 
If no envelopes are ordered, we furnish ‘without charye, 
embossed transparent envelopes for your souvenirs, 


April 1924 


SOUVENIR -f OUR SCHOOL 


school-house when desired, we are furnishing a larger percentage of 
photo souvenirs than ever. 
improvement in harmony obtained by mounting photos on gray in. 
serts. If photo order is desired, send to us the photo you wish repro. 
duced and we will copy and return original with your order. 
copy from any size to size desired. If your photo is in a folder, ro. 


You will be agreeably surprised at the 


We can 


ENVELOPES 


We have had made a heavy ripple finish gray envelope to match our 


These are printed to be filled in (see illustra. 


For our No, 5 souvenir we 








|s always good and true, 








PRICES POSTPAID 


Ca “a een ; No. 7 WITHOUT PHOTO......... 10 or less, $1.60; additional ones 8 cents each 

bs ree par! th ’ oe No. 7 WITH PHOTO ............. 10 or less, $1.85; additional ones 10 cents each 
One rule quide Ae iy Of Ines, No. 5 WITHOUT PHOTO......... 10 or less, $1.50; additional ones 7 cents each 
, to usm our ree No. 5 WITH PHOTO.............10 or less, $1.75; additional ones 9 cents each 


If you order photos of both teacher and school-house, add 2e¢ extra to the above 
price for each photo souvenir. 








‘Tis do to others a5 you would, 
Have them do to you.” 
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é Gray Envelope for No. 7 








YOU SEND TO US 


name of your school, district number, township, county, state, names of pupils, teach- 
er, and if desired, the school 
If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, add 2e for each name 


board, 


Do not order souvenirs sent C. O. D. as printed matter weighing under 4lbs. can- #} 

not be sent parcel post, therefore not C. O. D. ‘ 
Remit with your order, preferably by P. O. Money Order. 
If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you; if you prefer to 

see samples, we will be pleased to send them. 

















Solve Your Music 


Problem —for 7¢ 


If no book you've seen just suits your 
need, examine the “Everyday Song 
Book.” It was originated expressly for 
teaching beginners, In it are valuable 
hints on teaching younger pupils, and 
most of the songs are for younger voices, 


Everyday Songs 
contain several pages of an invaluable 
explanation of the elements of music, so 
simply stated that any child can grasp 
them. Then thereare easy graded songs, 
suggestions for Primary Teachers, music for the entire 
year including Spring songs, Christmas carols, Easter 
music, etc. The most helpful book that Pri- 
free 


mary teachers ever had. Send for free copy. 
a sample toevery 


Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 
teacher who writes. 
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® $1.00 dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 
10c each, prepaid, 


The Cable Co.,1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 








NEW SERIES oF EIGHT MAPS 


IN DROP-FRONT SPRING-ROLLER MAP CASE 
Every school needs this useful series—every school can have it at the 


NEW LOW PRICE 


The complete set consists of the following eight maps: 
Western Hemisphere United States North America South America 
Eastern Hemisphere— Europe Asia Africa 
8 maps in dust-proof, drop-front, spring roller case, substantially made $24.00 
of oak with built-in lock; each map 40x56 inches; price complete . . 
Any map on plain rollers, price. . ° 
Any map in single steel spring roller case, price . ° ° ° . . 


This new series of McConnell Maps is accu- | ORDER NOW 


rate and complete inevery detail, lithographed 
in fadeless oil colors on heavy cloth-backed 
stock. Political divisions are sharp and dis- 
tinct. All names are well placed and clearly If you need history or other maps write for 
legible. They arethe finest maps of their size | our 16-page descriptive booklet listing 110 dis- 
published. Prices F.O.B. Chicago. tinct sets and over 100 single maps. 


MCCONNELL SCHOOL MAP CO. 


DEPT. !, 213 INSTITUTE PLACE, CHICAGO 
“MOST WIDELY USED SCHOOL MAPS IN AMERICA.” 


$2.25 
$5.00 
Complete satisfaction 


guaranteed or money 
refunded without question. 

















given for a number of years by grade 
teachers in the Plainfield (New Jersey) 
schools, under the supervision of one 
of the authors. Part III—The Tests 
of the Instruction in Composition— 
takes up correlation of composition 
with other school subjects and presents 
several pages of pupils’ compositions 
in different grades, The book as a 
whole is helpful to the teacher in that 
it presents tested subject matter and 
keeps before her accepted standards of 
composition in the different grades. 

The Modern Speller. Revised Edition. By 
Kate Van Wagenen, formerly Principal Public 
School No. 2, Borough of the Bronx; later of 
Public School No. 53, Borough of Manhattan, 
New York City. Cloth. 2 vols. Book One: 
Second to Fourth Year, 134pp. Book Two: 
Fifth to Eighth Year, 216pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

These spellers, first published about 
eight years ago, have been thoroughly 
revised in accordance with recent in- 
vestigations of the most commonly 
used words. The vocabulary has been 
drastically changed and all difficult 
punctuation marks have been intro- 
duced in grades a year or two later 
than their position in the earlier edi- 
tion. The basic guide in revising the 
vocabulary was The Teachers’ Word 
Book, compiled by Edward L. Thorn- 
dike. The vocabulary comprises the 
following: The first 3000 words of 
Thorndike’s List; the 1000 words of 
the Ayres List; and 1254 words of 
Tidyman’s merged list. There are 
3600 words included in the daily work 
of the series, 750 words in supple- 
mentary word lists, the constant use of 
the dictation method making it possi- 
ble to cover a greater number of 
words than could be included by the 
method of column spelling. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Individual Speller. By Carleton W. Wash- 
burne, Ed.D., Superintendent of Schools, Win- 
netka, fll. Paper. 76pp. With Teacher’s 
Manual, 7pp. 32c. _World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

How to Teach Physics. (In ‘“Lippincott's 
School Project Series.”") By Rogers D. Rusk, 
Professor of Physics at Northwestern College. 
Illustrated, Cloth. 216pp. $1.50. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia. 

The Book of Life. 8 vols. Arranged and 
edited by Newton Marshall Hall, A.M., D., 
Pastor Emeritus of the North Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., author of “Civic Pride and Civic 
Righteousness”; and Irving Francis Wood, 
Pk.D., D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature 
and Comparative Religion in Smith College, 
author of “The Spirit of God in Biblical Litera- 
ture”; joint authors of “The Bible Story,” 
“Early Days of Israel,” ‘Days of the Kings of 


(Continued on page 10) 











Learn by Mail 
To Play Your 
Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular 
appeal. You hear orchestras, bands, singers, in- 
strumental soloists everywhere—at dances, thea- 
ters, hotels, amusement parks, etc. Never before 
such a great demand for musicians as now. ‘Play 
any instrument, the way is open to you for earning 
big money. A knowledge of music adds to one’s 
popularity and prestige, opens the way to travel 
opportunities and is a source of never ending en- 
joyment to one’s self. 


Conservatory Instruction 


The University Extension Conservatory now 
places at your disposal the broad teaching experi- 
ence of some of the greatest Master Musicians of 
both America and Europe—lessons that are no less 
than marvelous in their simplicity and thorough- 
ness, leading you from the first rudiments of music 
to a complete mastery of your favorite instrument. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. You are taught and 
coached every step of the way by the individual 
instruction of a specialist. 


Low Cost=Easy Terms 


Think of the great advantages of being able to 

t the very highest grade music lessons from the 
best teachers in the profession right in the privacy 
of your home ata surprisingly low cost. Even if you 
were to attend the studio of a really high clas9 
teacher for individual instruction, you could not 
begin to get the equal of our courses at anywhere 
near the price we will quote you. Easy terme are 
ranged to suit your convenience, 


Mail Coupon TODAY! 


Mark An X Before Course That Interests You 

Proof of how thousands of others, both begin- 
ners and those more or less advanced in music, 
have made wonderful headway under our instruc 
tion methods should be proof of what we can do 
for you. Let us send you that proof together with 
our free catalog fully explaining our Courses. 
Just put an X before the course that interests you 
and mail the coupon today. 


——oe a 


University Extension Conservatory 








Dept. 910, Langley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago 
Please send me free catalog and full information re- 
garding course I have marked with an X below. 
Piano— Cornet— OVoice 
OCourse for OAmateur OPublic 
udents OProfessional School 
ONormal OMandolin Music 
Course for UOGuitar OHarmony 
Teachers OBanjo—5-String OChoral 
OViolin OOrgan Conduc 
Name ais 
Street No...: be 
City State... .....00--ro8 
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accepted. Now, sitting opposite 

each other at table, they begin to see 
things they never saw before. They begin 
to see each other for the first time as they 
really are. 
What is revealed to them across the table? 
What do they see in each other? 
She sees with a little pang of dcisappoint- 
ment that he is not the cultivated man she 
thought him. Why do the waiters treat 
him with less deference than they do the 
men at tables nearby? What does he 
lack? Can he be just... ordinary? 
She does not want to believe it, but there 
are certain indications that are unmis- 
takable. 
And he is watching her curiously, realizing 
that this must be the first time she has 
dined in a fashionable hotel. Why does 


H’ had invited her to dinner. She had 
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find the Book of Eti- 


invaluable 
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What Do They See In Each Other ? 


she fumble so awkwardly with her fork? 
‘Why does she seem so self-conscious, so ill 
at ease? Her evident embarrassment 
makes him feel uncomfortable, and sud- 
denly he finds himself wishing he had 
never invited her. 


Yet only yesterday they had been attracted 
to each other, interested in each other. 
Both had dreamed a little. Today the 
dream has faded and they are disillu- 
sioned. Telltale blunders have revealed 
crudities they sought to conceal. And 
-though they try halfheartedly to keep up 
the conversation, they know that they are 
disappointed in each other, that they will 
probably never see each other again. 


Are You “Dressing Up” The 
Real You? 


There is one thing that cannot possibly be con- 
cealed—and that is embarrassment. And there 
is one thing that causes more embarrassment 
than anything else, and that is the fear of 
blundering, the fear of doing or saying what is 
conspicuously wrong. 

The famous Book of Etiquette, recognized as 
the most complete and authoritative work of its 
kind in existence, has brought ease and comfort 
to people in hundreds of thousands of homes. 
It does not attempt to “dress up” the real per- 
son—does not concern itself with petty artifi- 
cialities or trifling rules of society. It does, 
however, dress the true personality, gives a 


wonderful new ease and poise of manner to 


people who have long been self-conscious and 
ill at ease. 

In other words, the Book of Etiquette does not 
attempt to conceal embarrassment—it removes 
the cause for embarrassment. It tells you pre- 
cisely the things you want to know, clears 
away all doubts and uncertainty, smooths away 
crudities, makes you sure of yourself. Be- 
fore you realize it, you will have acquired 
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a new self-possession, a new confidence. You 
will be able to mingle on an equal social foot- 
ing with the most highly cultivated people 
everywhere—free from embarrassment, free 
from little unexpected humiliations, free from 
hesitancy and doubt. 


The Famous Book of Etiquette 
Half a Million Sold at the Regular 
Publishing Price of $3.50 
Special, Only $1.98 


Do not “dress up” the real you, making it artificial, 
unnatural. Instead, make that real you so poised 
and impressive that people will instinctively admire 
and respect you wherever you go. 

Wouldn’t you like to be able to do and say the 
right thing without stopping to think about it? 
Wouldn’t you like always to be perfectly comfort- 
able and at ease, never embarrassed and con- 
strained? Perhaps you have been to a party re- 
cently, or a dinner, or a dance. Were you com- 
fortable, at ease? Or did you feel “alone,” out of 
place, actually tongue-tied while others conversed 
easily and comfortably? Were you embarrassed 
at the table, or so sure of yourself that you had 
complete self-possession? 

The Book of Etiquette will give you lifelong protec- 
tion from embarrassment. It will keep you from 
making impulsive blunders at conspicuous moments. 
It will give you a marvelous new ease of manner, a 
new assurance, a new confidence in yourself. It will 
tell you everything you want to know about dinners, 
dances, parties, weddings, funerals, dress, speech. 
There is even information for the business woman, 
for the country hostess, for the debutante, for the 
child. 

You want the Book of Etiquette—you have always 
wanted it. Here is a rare opportunity to secure the 
regular two-volume $3.50 edition at the special low 
price of only $1.98. This low price is made solely 
for the purpose of accommodating the thousands 
of men and women who have not yet purchased the 
Book of Etiquette—and we are able to make the 
offer only because of the vast number of sets al- 
ready sold at the regular price of $3.50. 

Will you. be among those to take advantage of this 
opportunity? Or will you let it slip by? No money 
is necessary. But clip and mail the coupon now for 
your set of the Book of Etiquette. Nelson Double- 
day, Inc., Dept. 294, Garden City, New York. 





[ NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. 294 
Garden City, New York. 

I accept your special low-price offer. You may send 
me the famous two-volume Book of Etiquette in plain 
carton, for which I will give the postman only $1.98 
(plus delivery charges) on arrival, instead of the reg- 
ular price of $3.50. I am to have the privilege of re- 
turning the books within 5 days and having my money 
refunded if I am not delighted with them. 


Name 
Pi.) | 
= Check this square if you want these books with the beautiful 
] tutt-teather binding at $2.98 with same return privilege. 
payable $2.44 cash with order. 


(Orders from outside the U. 8, 
S., $3.44 cash with order.) 


Leather binding, outside U, 
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Seibert School Souvenirs 


Today A Happy Custom 


Grown from a novelty years ago to a happy custom today, the little remembrance at the close of 
school is always cherished by pupils. It is the last personal touch from the teacher—one that 
boys and girls long remember, one that parents interpret as a vital interest in their children. It 
is the last expression of your personality bringing to a happy end the school year. 
LEADERS FOR 24 YEARS—Attractive and in good taste Seibert Souvenirs are always the 
standard of appropriateness. They carry a ‘welcome thoughtfulness. . 
Twenty-four years ago were the first Seibert Souvenirs printed, and today they are more popular 
than ever. Careful designing and appropriate copy, typical of the messages they express, have 
made them the standard. 
SOUVENIR NO 24 Different in design and entirely new in style. This double-folded, steel 
° engraved souvenir, illustrated at left, is the very latest. The cover, 
held tightly down under the steel-cut flap, opens into three interior pages upon which appear your 
school listings, appropriate stanzas, etc. The design, beautifully engraved in colors, is exception- 
ally attractive and expressive of the high ideals of education. The paper is of a heavy linen stock, 
You will like this souvenir. Its simplicity, its expressiveness, its downright beauty—all combine 
in making it a most popular one. You cannot go wrong in specifying it. 
On page 2 appear the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, teacher, pu- 
pils, school board and superintendent, Page 3 carries a beautiful sentiment from teacher. 
SAMPLES FREE. WRITE A POST CARD FOR SAMPLES OF OTHER STYLES 
BEAR IN MIND. Our souvenirs are not of the cheap printed kind. They are steel engraved and 
are made up similar to the highest grade Christmas cards. 
PHOTO SOUVENIRS. If photos are wanted on souvenirs be sure to send us a photo of yourself 
or schoolhouse, securely wrapped and with your name on the back. We will make a.smail photo 
for each souvenir. Your photograph will be returned uninjured. We can copy a small or large 
photo, but if you want the best results, send a good clear photo, Remove and send picture only 
if your photo is enclosed in large folder. It is easier to replace it than to mail the large folder. 
PRICES WHEN YOU ORDER send 0 of 
Quan. Plain Photo school, district number, township or 


Quan. Plain Photo city, county, state, teacher, scholars, 





<a 





souvenir, 
our goods are sent postpaid. Assured De 


+a Orders replaced if lost in mails. 








~ SOUVENIR NUMBER 24 


Additional Copies: Plain, 8c each, With Photo, 10c each. 
he above price includes an envelope for enclosing each 
This envelope is made of transparent poeer. All 
ivery 10c. 


i0 63.75 $1.98 rt $4.45 $5.25 | school board, county superintendent. 
15 2°20 2°50 45 4190 580 Grades or year will also be printed if 
17 2.38 2.72 47 5.08 6.02 | desired. 
Ce a et 20 2-65 3.05 49. 5.35 6.35 | REMITTANCE must accompany all 
” AAattion ee orders. Send P. O. or Express Money 


Order or registered letter if possible. 
Stamps and personal check accepted 
only when other forms of remittance 
are impcssible. 





SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, Box 24, DOVER, OHIO 











Want A Good Duplicator2—at Special Sale 


“MODERN”’ DUPLICATOR 


aaKK t<Aon bs: To Print or Duplicate Your Own 
Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, 
Drawings, Lessons, Music, Maps— 
or anything wanted in one or more 
colors. Always Ready. 


qe UPLoarap 


SOLE MFGRS 
DURRINREEVES SC: 






When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 
kind of ietters -or anything —just write one (for original) 
inregular way. Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a 
strong copy (or negative) is transferred to Duplicator Pad, 
remove it (original) and print the duplicate (fac-simile) 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you can print in one or more colors at same operation. 
Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator 
Pad, anditis immediately ready for another job—the same 
thing, or different originals. “IT Is THE-DUPLICATOR YOU 
Want.” “‘ANYTHING YoU WANT WHENEVER You WANT 
Ir.”? It contains no glue or gelatine AND—Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
““MopeRN”’ DupLicator. “IT SAVES TIME, LABOR AND MoNEY.”?_ “SPECIAL THREE’? CAP Size (9x14 inches) 
CompLere $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30% or, $5.60 net ror OrperRsS DirEcT FROM THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT. USE IT 30 DAYS AND IF YOU ARE NOT “DELIGHTED”? WITH IT, WE REFUND YouR MONEY. 
The Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this, Booklet of all sizes (at regular prices) free. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW. 

















J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mirs., 339 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








The Educational World’s Foremost Achievement in Handwriting Reformation 


has been, and continues to be, thru 'THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING fortified 
by the EFFICIENT FREE SERVICE of the NORMAL TRAINING DEPARTMENTS of 

THE A, N. PALMER COMPANY 
and our MORE THAN THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS who cover in their expert penman- 


ship teaching, the entire 
UNITED STATES. 
The services of these expert instructors are free to all schools in which PALMER METHOD 
PENMANSHIP is taught. 
FOLLOW THE PALMER METHOD PLAN and the handwriting of your pupils will become 
a powerful asset in the conservation of health, vision and time. 
Palmer Method Penmanship information will be sent free anywhere to anyone asking for it. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N, Y. 














THE COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


370 PAGES OF PLANS, 
HELPS, SUGGESTIONS. 


by Edith F. A. U. Painton, the most complete book of its kind, Every angle 
of the subject is covered, The harried and perplexed teacher finds here the 
very feature or selection to assign each student for his individual Commence- 
ment effort, as well as many class features and entertainment novelties, Edu- 
cators and students will find it a mine of Commencement wealth. 


CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories {12) 3 Histories (7 entirely 
new forms) ; Prophecies (8 excéptionally original features) ; Class Colors (8 
combinations) ; Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The Will; Class Grumbler; 
Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms); Class Drill; Cartoon; Class Songs (4) ; 
Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9 English and Latin); Sug- 

_ y gested Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4) ; Suggestions for Novel Programs, Class 
Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement Times—Last Edition, Debate, union, Conven- 
tion, Seance of Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc., Baccalaureate Sermons (4). Beautiful 
cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, illustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Musical Comedies, Revues, 
Minstrel Material. Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools. A large selec- 
tion. Something to fit any occasion, Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed free. 


Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere, 
The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality. Established over forty-five years. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. © S,Webash Aver CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Adult Classes and How to Teach 
Them.” 750 pictures, 55 colored illustrations, 
40 outline maps. 4000 pages. John Rudin 
Company, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

The New Larned History. For Ready Refer- 
ence, Reading and Research. Based on the 
Work of the Late J. N. Larned. Now Com- 
pletely Revised, Enlarged, and Brought Up to 
Date. With a Large Number of Text Illustra- 
tions, Maps and Charts. In 12 volumes. Vols. 
VII and VIII. Pages 5351-7190. Cloth. Sold 
by subscription. C. A. Nichols Publishing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 

The Green Gate to the Sea. By Ethel C. 
Brown, author of ‘“The So-and-So Family,” etc. ; 
edited by Jean Broadhurst, Associate Professor 
of Biology in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; with Silent Reading Directions by 
Laura Zirbes of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College. Illustrated. Cloth. 176pp. Silver, 
Burdett & Company, Newark, N. J. 

Education Moves Ahead. A Survey of Pro- 
gressive Methods. By Eugene Randolph Smith, 
M.A., Headmaster, The Beaver Country Day 
School, Brookline, Mass.; President of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. With an In- 
troduction by Charles W. Eliot, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President emeritus, Harvard University. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 145pp. $2.00. The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Inc., Boston 17, Mass. 

The Conquest of the Southwest. 
Raymond Shaw, M.A. Cloth. 138pp. 
Shaw Publishing Co., Berwyn, IIl. 

The Love Affairs of Washington and Lincoln. 
By Elton Raymond Shaw, M.A. Cloth. 70pp. 
7d5c. Shaw Publishing Co., Berwyn, IIl. 

Brains, Dollars and Progress. By Elton Ray- 


Israel,” 


By Elton 
$1.50. 


mond Shaw, M.A. Cloth. 63pp. 75c. Shaw 
Publishing Co., Berwyn, III. 
Prohibition: Going or Coming? By Elton 


Raymond Shaw, M.A., formerly Executive Sec- 
retary, Intercollegiate Prohibition Association ; 
Foreword and Chapter III by Wayne B. 
Wheeler, LL.D., General Counsel and Legisla- 
tive Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League 
of America. Cloth. 493pp. $2.00. Shaw Pub- 
lishing Co., Berwyn, III. 
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Safety First for School and Home. By 
Harriet E. Beard, A.B., Supervisor of Safety 


Education, Public Schools of Detroit, Mich. 
ae 223pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
ork, 


Lister’s Progressive Penmanship. (In ‘The 


Read System of Commercial Texts.”) By C. C. 
Lister, Director of Penmanship, Brooklyn 
Training School for Teachers. Paper. 74pp. 


The Macmillan Company, New York. 

How to Teach Reading. By Mary E. Pennell, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Kansas 
City, Mo., and Alice M. Cusack, Director of 
Kindergarten and Primary Department, Kansas 
City, Mo. Cloth. 298pp. $1.80. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

Professional Training of Teachers for the 
Canadian Public Schools. As Typified by On- 
tario. By A. Gordon Melvin, Illinois College, 
Cloth. 212pp. $2.00 net. Warwick & York, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Hillbrand Sight-Singing Test. By E. K. Hili- 
brand, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Dakota 
Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S. Dak. Form 
A, 4pp. Per pkg. of 25 tests, including Man- 
ual of Directions and Class Record, $1.00 net, 
Specimen Set, 10c postpaid. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

A Point Scale for Measuring Mental Ability. 
1923 Revision. By Robert M. Yerkes, National 
Research Oouncil; and Josephine Ourtis Foster. 
Cloth. 219pp. $2.00 net. Warwick & York, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

A Critical Study of Certain Measures of 
Mental Ability and School Performance. By 
Inez May Neterer. Cloth. 14lpp. $1.80 net. 
Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Laboratory Manual in the Psychology of 
Learning. By William Henry Pyle, University 
of Missouri. Cloth. 16lpp. $1.50 net. War- 
wick & York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Practical English for New Americans, Ad- 
vanced Series. By Rose M. O’Toole.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 464pp. $1.52. D. C. Heath & 
Company, New York, 

Ethics and Citizenship. By John W. Way- 
land, Head of the Department of History and 
Social Science, State Teachers College, Har- 
risonburg, Va.; author of “How to Teach 
American History,” etc. Cloth. 25l1pp. $1.85. 
The McClure Company, Inc., Staunton, Va. 

Lyrical Lines for Lassie and Lad. Including 
a Few for Mother and Dad. Also a Dramatic 


Poem from The Arabian Nights. By Bertha 
Johnston, author of “Home Occupations for 
Boys and Girls.’ Paper. 56pp. 60c. Bertha 


Johnston, 389 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Goslings. A Study of the American 
Schcols. By Upton Sinclair, author of “The 
Goose-step,”’ etc. Cloth. 454pp. $2.00. Upton 
Sinclair, Pasadena, Calif. 





Seventeen state commissioners and 
superintendents of education are ap- 
pointing committees of nine to formu- 
late progressively, through experi- 
ments, during the next three years, the 
best possible plans for character educa- 
tion in the elementary schools in the re- 
spective states. Milton Fairchild, 
chairman of the Character Education 
Institution, is secretary of each com- 
mittee, and the secretarial work will be 
done at the expense of the institution. 
The various plans when completed will 
be reported to the state commissioners 
and superintendents for consideration, 
and after approval will be issued as 
bulletins of advice to superintendents 
for use by classroom teachers accord- 
ing to their best judgment. 





Search thine own heart. What pain- 
eth thee 

In others in thyself may be; 

All dust is frail, all flesh is weak; 

Be thou the true man thou dost seek! 


“The Chapel of the Hermits.” 





SCHOOL SOUVENIRS[__| 


We offer at a very reasonable price four dainty and at- 
Ehey have been ’ i 
A departure from the old lithographed school 





agp : "tractive souvenirs. 
; new lines. 


dividuality. 


dozen, postpaid. 
SERIES A. 





ural colors. 
Ries: Pata ow The ee 


ae A indice yoy 


Sky Each in an envelope. 
SERIES B. 





Pa 








Serles A. 


iking “scene; below, 
Size, "3 % ¥11 inches. 
SERIES 





printed. 


Size, 6% x 








Series B. 
MARCH BROTHERS, 208, 210, 212 WRIGHT AVENUE, LEBANON, OHIO 


souvenir will be welcomed _ desiro 
gifts that are_new and unique and possess a distinctive in- 
Because of their exceptional value and ap- 
ropriateness, we make a special offer of these souvenirs. 
Price, any of the four styles, 8 cents each or 75 cents per 


SELECT SOUVENIRS. 
pieces of art paper, colors artistically blended. i 
sheet is cut out so as to reveal a beautiful landscape in nat- 
og Sake” oie The value of each souvenir is enhanced by an 
AR “res ¥{ appropriate. verse or quotation daintily Printed thereon. 
: Dainty style, pleasing colors. %xT% 

. SELECT SOUVENIRS. i 
“248 above but contains an oval-shaped_opening through which a 
i] pretty landscape is seen, 


: Acl teraser slarine spt dilipgie « g 
ole a Aelia earn ey In an envelope, ; 
eine. TN a a! SERIES‘ C.. UNIQUE PANEL SOUVENIRS. This 
ee souvenir is unique in shape, exceptional in style, harmon- 


a jous in color, and most attractive in every way. 


ieces heavy art paper. e i 
pe "i i ered message is printed. 
ac 


double card of best quality art board. 
beautiful tints make a varied assortment, The 
card is decorated with an artistic border in cor- ff. _ ; 
responding colér and .a miniature picture in (quest 
original.colors is mounted in the pane] at the 
left. To the right some well- 
known verse or quotation is Fi 
are blanks in which may be 
written the pupil’s name, the 
teacher’s name, place and date. 
3%. inches when 
folded. Each in an envelope. 
NOTE—At the price given we 
cannot print souvenirs to order, 


Orders filled the same day: © 
they are received. 


lanned along entirely 


by those teachers desirous of 


Made of two 
The upper 


Size, 5 inches, 
Similar to the 
Each 


Size, 7% x5% inches, 


ade of 
The open panel reveals some 


in an envelope. 
DE LUXE SOUVENIRS. A 
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Learn Photography This Summer! 
More Photographers Needed | Conbize ea 


your earning power this summer. Come to Effingham, a beau- 
tiful, restful spot. Learn Photography or Photo-Engraving— 
two fascinating, money-making professions. Hundreds of Pho- 
tographers-needed. Open your own studio or take good paying 
position, Big unfilled demand for graduates. Don’t hesitate. 
Start learning this summer. Lergest and best college of its kind 
in the world, Established over 30 years. Write at once for 
peautifully illustrated book. 


Ilinois College of Photography, Box 244, Effingham, Illinois. 























While Teaching 


become moreefficient through 
Courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like ‘Genetic 
Psychology,” ‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
“Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” ‘‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” “‘The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 















Begin any time. 
The University of Chicago 
85 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
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Affiliated with Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Offers unusual opportunities in the field of nurs- 

ing. Unexcelled facilities, college faculty, pleasant, 

interesting atmosphere. High school graduation 

required. Three-year course offered—also five-year 

course leading to B.S. degree. For catalog address 

School of Nursing 


BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 
Box 144, Battle Creek, Michigan 











SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 year course. Entrance Requirements: 
Physical fitness, accredited High School Diploma or 
equivalent. Text books, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Third year scholar- 
ship maintained in Columbia University, New York City. 
Apply to MISS DORA C. SAUNBY, R. N., 

Dept. » Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Il. 


LEARN TO DRAW 


AT HOME.---IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
From the schoo] that has trained hun- 
dreds of successful cartoonists and illus- 
trators—now earning from $50 to $200 
and more a week. The Landon Picture 
Chart Method of teaching makesoriginal 

















ability.. Also state your age and what kind 
of drawing you like to do. 


‘A Ay 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 2¢23.N34)8'4- L) 





This Interesting Free Book 
shows how you can become a skille 

player of piano or organ at quarter us- 
ual cost. It shows why one lesson with 
an expert is worth a dozen other les- 
sons. Dr. ions amous written 
< . Method includes all of the many impor- 
tant modern improvements in teaching music. Brings right to your 
home the great advantages of conservatory study: For the beginners 
er experienced players. Highly endorsed. Successful graduates 
everywhere. Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illustrated. 

music free. Diploma granted. rite today for free book 


Au 'e d . 
QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio NI-84, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


; Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, Cjty Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, ete. 
Unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postalservice, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for Government po- 
sitions. Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 
trated catalog free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. 
SCHOOL, 5126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















OM] ins. 
Write for book, ‘‘How to Become a Good Penman,’’ and beautiful 
pecimens. Free. Your name on card if you enclose stamp. 
F. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois, Theoreti- 
1! and practical class work throughout. Alidepartments. Mainte- 
nance provided as wellas an allowance each month. For further infor- 
mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL 
2449 Washington Blvd., © © © CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL. Over 100 normal, high 
chool, collegiate and business courses thoroughly taught by 
mail. “500 Free Tuition Scholarships’’ to be granted to first 
applicants, Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 



















The Superintendents at Chicago 


Because of the fact that we go to 
press so soon after the close of the 
Chicago meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., it is impos- 
sible in this issue to present a detailed 
account of the proceedings. Dr. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, who recently became 
superintendent of Chicago schools, was 
chosen president of the Department 
for 1924, the other nominee being Supt. 
Milton C. Potter of Milwaukee. Our 
readers will find a biographical sketch 
of Dr. McAndrew on page 11 of the 
March NorMAL INstrRUCTOR. Payson 
Smith, president for 1923, automati- 
cally became first vice-president. John 
J. Maddox of St. Louis was elected 
second vice-president, and Melvin G. 
Clark of Sioux City member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

By the time the convention opened, 
on February 24, 12,000 persons had 
registered, a very large attendance. 
The meetings were divided into general 
sessions and gatherings of city, county 
and state groups and of special topic 
groups. A number of allied organiza- 
tions also held meetings during the 
same week. The Sterling-Reed Bill 
(formerly Sterling-Towner Bill), to 
provide a federal Department of Edu- 
cation, and national aid to state school 
systems, received considerable atten- 
tion, pro and con. The theme of the 
general sessions of the Department 
was: “Recent Achievements and Next 
Forward Steps in American Educa- 
tion.” The speakers at these sessions 
included leaders in educational and 
other fields: Henry Neumann of the 
Ethical Culture School, New York 
City; Mayor William Dever of Chicago, 
President Olive M. Jones of the N. E. 
A.; Supt. P. P. Claxton, Tulsa, Okla.; 
State Superintendent J. W. Aber- 
crombie, Alabama; President William 
M. Lewis, George Washington Univer- 
sity; Judge Florence Allen of the Ohio 
Supreme Court; Superintendent Mc- 
Andrew; Supt. E. C. Hartwell, Buffalo; | 
Supt. O. L. Reid, Youngstown, Ohio; 
State Commissioner Frank P. Graves, 
New York; W. R. Hopkins, City Man- 
ager, Cleveland; Supt. J. H. Beveridge, 
Omaha; Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Super- 
intendent, Los Angeles; President Lo- 
tus D. Coffman, University of Minne- 
sota; Supt. J. W. Studebaker, Des 
Moines; Prof. George D. Strayer, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

A novel undertaking in connection 
with the meeting was the broadcasting 
of educational talks by radio. Past and 
present officers of the Department and 
of the N. E. A. were the speakers. 

Various receptions and other enter- 
tainments were given for the benefit 
of visitors. On the evening of Feb- 
ruary 25, all members of the N. E. A. | 
present in the city were invited to the 
Art Institute to a reception given by 
the Chicago Principals’ Club, an exhibit 
of works by Chicago artists forming a 
background of the gathering. 

The general and section meetings 
were satisfactorily provided for in 
theatres and hotels, but it was most 
unfortunate that the exhibits, which 
constitute so valuable a feature of the 
Superintendents’ convention, should 
have been placed as they were in sep- 
arate hotel rooms instead of in one 
large hall. Because of their location 
it was difficult for persons to reach the 
exhibits or see them to advantage. The 
exhibitors were so dissatisfied that they 
held a meeting and drew up a protest 
against the same arrangement being 
made at any future meeting. 





Six women hold the position of 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in the United States. They 
are as follows: Colorado, Mrs. Mary 
C. C. Bradford; Idaho, Miss Elizabeth 
Russum; Iowa, Miss Mae E. Francis; 
Montana, Miss May Trumper; Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Josephine C. Preston; 
Wyoming, Mrs. Katherine A. Morton. 
It will be noted that all of these are in 
the West, 





If you stammer f no Institute till you get my large FREE 


book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and the Advanced 
Natural Method of Treatment” Ask for special tuition rate and 
a FREE copy of ‘‘The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest and 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Send for TEACHERS’ CATALOG 

















COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 

OUR 1925 SAMPLES have been mailed. If your graduating class did 
not receive a set please tell us and samples will go forward by first mail. 
DIPLOMA SAMPLES will also be sent on request. 




















Beautiful Engraved 






Wedding 






die stamped in = any stand- 
“ESCO” Quality ard color, gold or silver, 


24 Sheets and 24 Envelopes 
Fine Fabric Finish Paper q 


Correspondence cards instead of sheets if 


= 
Stationesy Invitations 
atto 
So much preferred. to or- and Announcements 
dinary printing and yet no ee 
higher in_ price, That are Distinctive, and 
Your three initials richly Correct in Style, yet Inexpensive 


Send for a FREE sample set of our 
attractive printed and engraved wed- 


Complete for only $1.00 Postpaid ding invitations and announcements, 
with especially low prices. 












preferred; or both boxes engraved _ same 
monogram, same color, for only $1.75, 
Order now by merely enclosing $1.00, writ- 























DODSON BIRD AND 


ing initials plainly. Prompt delivery and i ANIMAL PICTURES 
satisfaction guaranteed. S<*sl , P WP - 
» <\ fo A set containing 12 
GEA Z common birds and 12 
SCHOOL PAPERS—COLORED AND PLAIN ~ RN common animals — in 
Colored Construction Paper beautiful natural colors 
50 a Assorted Che Each illustration 7x9 
WEES .2:860s0ee eee P wy staan > — : 
50. Sheets ‘any ‘one ~ color, Ce 7 inches, Put wy in en 
OEITD coccosscces .35 ears : velope. Per set of 24 
100 = Sheet Poster Paper, Vai etures cccccces .60 
9x12, assorted coens 35 oe $ 
100 =Sheets Poster Paper, IDEAL PICTURE CARDS 
9x 12, any one color. ce} . AI . 
500 Sheets Manila or Gray Rach card has a picture of some object. Above 
Drawing Paper, 9x 12 1.00 the picture is the name in } int one _ _ the pr 
: ; i i excellent for 


500 Sheets Manila or Gray] ture the name is in seript, 
Drawing Paper, 6x9. . 
500 Sheets White Drawing 
snore ae 46 
; sage te White’ 5 ote Set No. 38) 24 Common forms 
iY « 


Set. No Animals and 





My 
500 




















ing the beginners for the first reader, 


Birds. 


prepur- 


Set No. 2 24 Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables .20 


and objects... 


Ditet C2 Or cccceue, 6 Per dozen sets, assorted.....6e ee eeeees 1.80 
508 TO No TTS... 8s JOINTED ANIMALS 
500. Sheets Primary” "Pape Ps Ten animals in sections to 
7x8%, % in._ruling .70 be cut and jeinted, making 
a erm 100 Sheets Coated Paper, 25 movable toys. When the ani 
- colors assorted, 6x 6. .70 mals are colored according 0 
100 Sheets Black Coated Pa directions the set has a real 
per for silhouette cutting. ecyestonal ve me. s sia 
ox5 ie animals in the se 
oN hc ia ea - The Monkey, Lion, Giraffe, 
Camel, Rhinoceros, Kanga 
A BIG €§0 DOLLAR SPECIAL roo, Fox, Horse, Cow and 
We will send postpaid to any teach- Sheep. Printed on a good 





| er in the United States 100 sheets quality 







HANDY SUPPLIES FOR TEACHERS 











of cardboard,  stif 


€S(0 | of paper and 100 envelopes upon re- ia) an - | enough to stand alone, size 
De kuxe ceipt of ONE DOLLAR. 3 os 7x9, fasteners fornished 
Stat —— . , with each set, which is put up in an attractive box, 
Oner ‘ This is a hish grade of social sta. Price, per set (10 0%.) postpaid......+-- $ .35 

2 onery at 25c the quire. sess. than 
half price. To make it easy enclose] -—-~——7-————, PUNCHED SEWING CARDS 
a dollar bill in an envelope and we f.\ (\- | hese « are fo ‘ourse 
will take the risk, Furnished only \ | ] ( {4 Pe... © eo a 
————-. |Y in white. J _|_** = J} holes punched way through 


in outline on cards 


5h shes 6 signs anc 
No, Zoe, Coleee Blackboard Crayon, 24 1h ee 7 nly igns and 
| SRR orn area wre eee . set P © box . $1. 
No. 8 Colored Crayon, 8 Sticks......... s 10 " € se Set P, per box (1 Ib.) . $1.00 
No, 2 Transparent Tape for Mending Books .45 Set H, 12 pricked sewing cards which make sou- 
No. 54 Assorted Rubber Bands—% Ib....  .60] Venirs for Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, St. 
No. 1402 School Room Thermometer..... .90 Valentine's Day, W ashington’s Birthday, Master; 
No. 4009 Toy money representing $200... .765] size 5% xX 5'%; 12 different designs. 
No. 8199 Plan_Book for Primary Teachers .60] Set H, per set....-.ccccccccsesvosecs $ .35 
Mounting Book—40 pages......... -40| Silkateen for use with sewing cards, 6 standard 
No, 2247 —— ae colors, 100 yds to spool, per doz.....-.. 1.00 
square, anc two triangles, x 22, 
COUMNEED. angecceccetcweddcuelecnis 1.80 PAPER STARS 
Adhesive paper stars furnished in 
ABBOTT'S DICTIONARY gold, silver, red, green and blue, Fur 
If you possessed a vocabu- nished in five sizes, No, 2 size illustrated 
lary of as many words as can Nos. 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid..$ .15 
be found in one-half of the 
pages of the Abbott Diction- PARQUETRY BLOCKS 
ary, you. would have a com- Wooden Tablets made in half squares and dia- 


mand of language equal tol] monds and colored six stand: 
that of Shakespeare or Cicero.| blocks most artistic and inst 
It is cloth bound with stiff} made. 3 

cover; size 3x4 inches; con-| taining suggestive designs, 








ard colors, Wit 
ructive designs 


hi these 
can be 


Put up in strong pasteboard box, each con- 


tains over 300 pages compiled] No, 700, 80 Blocks weeeeeeeeeeeeenes $ .30 
in 1923 from selects that are] No, 701, 250 Blockd .eccceeeeeeeeeees 65 
nmiost adaptable to school use. KINDERGARTEN 
4 Price Postpaid 20¢ each; per SCISSORS 
CY eter bed bb eee $1.90 ; 
Made in Japanned and 
RAFFIA AND REED full nickel finish, sharp 
blunt points. Pre- 


AA grade Westcoast Raftia, the best obtainable. and 
Natural raffia, 1 lb. pkg........ $ .30 

Colored raftia, any color, 1 Ib, eeee 
Raftia needles No. 20, per pkg. 










paid. a 
.90| No. 273B Blunt end, Japanned finish, per dozen 


$1.25 


0} No. “{640B- Biunt End, “Nickel Plated, “per” dozen 


40 
Genuine German Reed, per Ib, 1.5 
Size 2 2 REPO POTS cccce 8.00 
Size 3 41.36| No. 1748S Sharp Pointed, Nickel Plated, per dozen 
Size 4 1.30 CREDLE CRENEe OL CARCORCECROe KEES 1.90 





SEND FOR FREE COPY OF OUR PLAY CATALOG 





sharpening pencils, IT'S OP 


FIVE cents in every retail store. Have your pupils 
sell themselves—at five cents each and remit us the am 
send you absolutely free of charge this Pencil Sharpene 
you wish to pay in advance for the pencils, remit only 


We pay postage on pencils and sharpener. 





We send you Five Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil that 


distribute_ then 
ount, $3.00. 

r illustrated he 
$2.75, thereby 


26c. The Pencil Sharpener will then be sent you with the Pencils, 
It costs you nothing but the effort 
in directing the children, Just mail your order for the pencils today. 


PENCIL SHARPENER—ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of the drudgery of 
OPEN TO YOU, 


sells at 
1 they 


We then 


re. If 
saving 











hool for sta’ in the world. Write today. Millard 
Pestitute of Normal Speech, 2311 Millard Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


SEND MONEY WITH ORDER—ALL ITEMS ARE SENT POSTPAID. 
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SOUVENIRS-Gifts for Your Pupils at School Close 


SAMPLES FREE—WRITE TO-DAY 


HE gift at school close is always an appreciated one not only ; 
T to your pupils ‘but to yourself as well, The special matter Copied Photos 


printed to your order make our booklets so popular with the Style M: A pretty little 
folder with embossed oval 





pupils. cut out, size when open, 
| ; Style No 8: Booklet, size nearly 4x7 inches: Cover and 2 in- dill aaaacas Gray, dark 


serts united with silk tassel. Cover embossed in several colors Price per dozen, $2.00. 


and in design as noted in engraving, opposite. Inside pages con- ,, : ’ 
tain close of school poem written expressly for our booklet, sev- Style N: Double weight 
4 . . . 4 stock, similar to postcards, 
eral appropriate poems and maxims all beautifully embellished with put “much better quality. 
etchings, and in colors. We print one page to your order as noted. 3xB inches. Per doz., $1.50. 


SEND FOLLOWING COPY: , Style O: Single weight 
Name of School, District Number, Township, County and State, Name m3 a. Rg 


of Teacher, Co. Supt., School Officers and Names of Your Pupils. Grade plications, etc. Size, 114x2 

















or Year printed if desired. : inches. Per. doz., 50c 
aes WHEN PHOTOS ARE WANTED: ei) ail 
kets F . ; : see ‘ Kodak Finishing : Films, 
suewnened entout woven tput | Send photo of yourself or of your school building. Write your name and _ sizes 127, 120, 116, develop- 
snd instarhe | address on back of photo and when convenient send order and photo in ing and 1 print from each 
e | same package. We can copy any size photo and from a group; indicate film, -30c. Sizes 118, 122, 
aah | by an X directly opposite on back of photo the one to be copied. developing and 1 print each, 
i aa % | 40c. Write your name and 
| y | Prices, Envelopes Included address on outside of pack- 
° as F age and place stamps or 
j } é Quan. Plain Photo Quan. Plain Photo Quan. Plain Photo Quan. Plain Photo money inside with films. 
10 $1.75 $1.95 22 $2.83 $3.27 32 $3.73 $4.37 42 $4.63 $5.47 Prints from films any size, 
| 12 1.93 2.17 25 3.10 3.60 35 4.00 4.70 45 39 ~=5.80 5e each. 
| 15 2.20 2.50 27 3.28 3.82 37 4.18 4.92 47 5.08 6.02 
J 288 2.72 30 355 415 40 445 5.25 50 5.35 6.35 Close of School Address: 
20 2.65 3.05 ; Edited by an old_ teacher. 
Samples will be mailed upon re- Additional copies, plain, .9¢ each. Additional copies, with photo, Ile each... Just. what you, should say to 
quest; a stamp will be appre- Assured delivery 10c. Orders replaced if lost. Send money order, check, pupils and parents at close 
ciated, not necessary, Return registered letter or stamps. of school, 15c. 


with samples. Write today. 


com J ° ° 
Be Kind to Animals Week 
ohe I J | | LE GI AN I Under the inspiration of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society the 
BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER week of April 6-12 is being em- 
Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable = Th “Be ey to —— 
and operated by a Universal Motor adapt- i Ao F ewes hi opens __ f 
ed to any and all electric currents. It is umane Sunday. This ‘week is.‘0 
provided with nine feet of Underwriter’s special | importance to the schools 
Lamp Cord made fast to a Universal Plug where instruction in kindness to ani- 
ready to attach to any convenient lamp mals should be given a prominent 
oye Is — + penny Ser es, place not only in that week but 
Till be sent by Parcel Post to any part o . * 
the United States, packed in a neat car- ry og, sg ga oe pe April 
ton box. Guaranteed against any and all Day’ peaggte oe ge lg the dinditoees 
J 


mechanical defects and to clean blackboard J A “nh 
erasers to your entire satisfaction or of the week will be given particular 
emphasis. 


money refunded. 
Price $32.50. 
We are sure you will agree with us that 
every Successful and Modern School will 
not be without this little Aristocrat. 
The NEW SIMPLEX 

Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner 
Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory de- 
vice for schools which do not have elec- 


envelope and onder form ncioed QATO PRINTING CO., BoxN, Uhrichsville, Ohio 














A proclamation by Governor Alfred 
E. Smith calls upon the people of New 
York State to commemorate the 300th 
anniversary of the founding of New 
Netherland by the Dutch in May, 1624. 
During the month of May there will be 
appropriate exercises and ceremonies 























nies Ses ee al etl agate : : by the schools, churches and civic 
ed ae ” bodies and municipalities. The first 
M Sietiind tu SD L Co colony sent out by the West India 

anuracture y James Lynn mpany Company, chartered by the States 

Dept. N. 14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois General of the United Netherlands to 

° make permanent settlements in New 





Netherland, crossed in the ship “New 


TEACH ENGLISH ,22itg since tn Mey PL AYS tatertiinments PLA S Netherland.” The colony consisted of 


Speech Games by May cae : 
: Catalogue of thousands sent 32 families, mostly Walloons. Their 
’ y 





Bumby Severy. Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Adjective, and 























Preposition Games at 75 cents each; the set for $2.50. + FREE ! FREE! FREE! i j 
American Speech Game Company, Box 815, Milwaukee, Wis.! SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., NewYork. _— in the ines at —e 
DELO OPES SONS GS PER EE Sa gh A Se ale 
i isi May Day is to be given special 
b Can You Answer prominence this year if the plans of 
‘ These Questions ? the American Child Health Association 
/ are carried out. Secretary Hoover is 
‘ To whom does Fiume belong? president of the association and the 
Wing coatieies, Je members of the plans have been endorsed by President 
y , What countries comprise the new Union Coolidge, and others prominent 20 
SS of Socialist Soviet Republics ? public life, who look for a nation-wide 
What is Ukraine? celebration which will emphasize the 











What is the new capital of Turkey? problems of the American child and his 


Learn to Drax ||: erie] | Sr ana’ wotsomeness or surround 
s ? é 
How many nations are in Europe today? ng — hee of qed 
What are the Pan-Arabic Group of states? gs. ercises out OF ¢ oors, parades 
Name the new nations created as a result and pageants accentuating child wel- 


al Home of the World War. fare are urged in every community, 
What nations control the mandates in the large or small. 


Pacific ? 





strators, Cz ists, C i i 
Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial Artists If you cannot, you need the new 80 page 


earn big money. $25 to $100 a week and|]} book entitled “The World Remapped,” a Plans for patriotic pilgrimages to 


more. Learn at home in spare time under veritable gold mine of the latest geo- historical spots about Washington are 
personal direction of one of America’s most graphical information. being made by Olive M. Jones, presi- 
famous newspaper, magazine, advertising Price 20c Postpaid dent of the National Education Asso- 
artists of 35 years’ successful experience. et eee —-. for the closing day of the 
sien ses los se = ssociation convention, July 4. Com- 

BE AN ARTIST (/ gree coupon | || DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., (ntpp-4-24) || | mitt serene vie Mor A 4 
ef | 4 alan lg A ees are being formed to conduct 
Delightful, fascinating profession. Washington School eine ee groups of teachers to the American 
mmotned suis drawing coe ! ; vans mit, 80 page book “The World Remapped,” for shrines, each committee to consist of 
for special offer telling of com- = Washington, D.C.” which I enclose ++++++++++++++ ° a teacher from the Washington 
plete Artist’s Outfit, FREE / Send me_ particulars of schools, a teacher selected from some 
to new students. Write for hand- FREE ARTIST'S OUTFIT NAM cocccerserevcsesevescesressseeee eccccecocccers ° * * * 
some book, “New Rasy Way to offer and Free Book, | “New state having historical or geographi- 
dslay-—-write oF send coupon at Artist."” ie Ss co aeabasudhnnssseus see eeh eee pabebbnes cal connection with the place itself, 
conse. AECrons Name.. and teachers fr t 1 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL) (Sintewihctiier Mir.sWise or tive.) om at’ least two other 

OF ART, Inc. Pita taba: eer se 55, «ch sue gave a an Wes my states. 

Room 424, / Address........... nae. rr. : ‘ Sota ct ant 
1115--15th St., N.W. Gity.sseeeesseeesseeeeeeeeeeees WEES arensekcnsie . A great heart has no room for the 
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BEST BOOKS FOR 
School Entertainments 


and Special Day Exercises 





Closing Day Exercises 


Compiled and 
edited by Grace B. 
eo ae, use in 
eee ae all the grades and 
CLOSING DAY Rural Schools. 
EXERCISES This is a book 
See ETO that every teacher 
will want to own; 
in fact it-is an in- 
dispensable aid in 
planning a _ pro- 
gram for the last 
day of school. The 
volume has __ been 
made expressly as 
an answer to the 
hundreds of _in- 
quiries sent yearly 
to the editor of the 
= Entertainment De- 
35c Postpaid partment of Nor- 

mal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans for suggestions as to an inter- 
esting closing day program. There is no 
similar book on the market. The variety of 
material and the usable suggestions are in- 
finite. The exercises given in the first five 
parts consist of various features, which, if 
desired, may be used interchangeably. The 
specimen parts are real products of gradu- 
ates. There are more than forty suggestive 
programs. Nearly 200 selections in all. The 
book is made up as follows: 
Part I—June Voices; Exercise for a Primary 

School of Three Grades. 

Part II—A Tribute to Mother and Home; 

Exercise for the First Five Grades. 

Part I1]—Vacation Echoes; Exercise for a 

School of the First Five Grades. 

Part IV—Joy in Country Living; Exercise 
for a School of Eight Grades. 
Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag; 

Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 

Part VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 
Part VII—Suggestive Programs for Closing 

Day Exercises in All Grades. 

Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 

Many of the selections contained in Clos- 
ing Day Exercises are suitable for use in 
other programs throughout the year, thus 
making it a most desirable book to have. 

192 pages. Price 35 cents, postpaid. 



































Pieces and Plays for 
Patriotic Days 


Compiled and 
edited by Grace B. 
: =D Faxon. This book 
crrevcvoe orrea anes ess is largely devoted 
to Memorial Day 


PIECES ANoPLAYS | (May 30) and Flag 
fr PATRIOTIC DAYS | Day (June 14), but 
much of the con- 
tents may be used 
in any patriotic 
program. 

The contents in- 
clude 101 recita- 
tions for young 
pupils and ad- 
vanced grades, 39 
dialogues and plays, 
and an abundance 
of drills, eo 
° verses to familiar 

35c Postpaid tunes, etc., to make 
any patriotic pro- 
gram complete and interesting, 

Perhaps the happiest feature of the book 
is the abundance of selections for little folk. 
The recitations and dialogues are bright and 
natural, and will be a joy to tiny reciters. 

Very little of the material has ever before 
been published in book form. There are 
dignified entire programs for the higher 
grades. Among the plays included in the 
Flag Day division is an excellent dramatiza- 
tion of “The Man Without a Country,” 
which should be a striking number on any 
patriotic program. 

192 pages. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 














7 OWEN PUBLIBKING COMPANY. DANSVILLE WV. 














Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 


WDB POMES .ccccerscccccscccccceces - 3d 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 

DIED 5. 00:0.00504.06:0054 00000 00900000.0 35 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 

96 pages .......... caseeewe™ rere . 35 
Plays for School Days. 128 pages..... 35 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia 

M. Wiant, 48 pages...... rere 30 
Dialogues and Plays for Country 

Schools. 120 pages....... Rane ate wae 35 


Health Plays and Dialogues. 128 pages .35 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. 


Wiant. 80 pages......ceeceeeerrere 30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupuils. 

128 pages ....... bbb acheeaenes sss 30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages.... .30 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages.... .30 


Popular Recitations and How to Recite 
Them. Faxon. 184 pages. Paper, 


40 cents; cloth,.............ee-00+s 75 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, 
cloth bound .......... errs ry ccce 1.86 


Our 1923-24 Year Book which fully describes these 
books and our many other helpful publications for 
Teachers will be gladly mailed on request. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
Order from Nearest Point 





























Washington, D.C. , City State.. memory of wrong. 
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“What I See With My Camera” 


We believe that a very large pro- 
portion of our readers will be inter- 
ested in the announcement made on 
page 24 of this issue. In it the manu- 
facturers of the Ansco Camera have 
taken- a very striking method of 
bringing their product to the attention 
of teachers throughout the country. 
The terms of the contest proposed are 
plainly given and will, we feel sure, 
bring a wonderfully large response. 
It will be noticed, and in this differing 
from many contests, that the teacher’s 
only part is to call the attention of the 
pupils to the matter and encourage 
some of them to try for the prize. The 
teacher whose pupil wins the first 
prize will receive the teacher’s prize. 
One pupil competing is sufficient to 
yender the teacher eligible. While 
there is but one teacher’s prize, the 
list of pupils’ prizes is more extended. 
It is not, however, the winning of a 
prize, either by pupil or teacher, sub- 
stantial as the prizes are, which should 
be the only or chief motive for the 
teacher in bringing this to the notice 
of the pupils. The very subject sug- 
gested “What I See With My Camera,” 
and the telling of it in less than five 
hundred words will arouse interest, 
induce closer, intelligent observation, 
and will be a help in English. The 
fact of a definite contest with a prize 
in view, will inspire some who may be 
otherwise careless and indifferent in 
these points. 

While the purpose of this announce- 
ment is to call attention to the Ansco 
Camera which is a_ standard and 
widely used product, it is not neces- 
sary that that particular camera 
should be used. The statement, how- 
ever, that an Ansco Camera can be se- 
cured for as low as one doliar will 
suggest to many would-be contestants, 
who are not possessors of a camera, 
an easy way in which not only. to enter 
this contest but to provide themselves 
with a medium for much enjoyment in 
the future. Read the full announce- 
ment, 





High school teachers in Newark, N. 
J., receive the highest salaries paid for 
regular public school instruction in 
the United States, for they begin at 
$2,100 and reach $4,400 by annual in- 
crease, according to City School Leaf- 
let No. 15, just issued by the Bureau 
of Education. Casper, Wyo., a city of 
only 12,000 population, pays to begin- 
ning elementary teachers $1,600 a 
year, which is $100 more than New 
York and Chicago pay for like service. 
In general the great cities offer the 
best salaries, but their highest en- 
trance salary, $1,500, is matched in 
some of the smaller places in the West, 
including San Jose, Richmond, and 
Piedmont, Calif. The sum which is 
paid most often to beginners is $1,000. 





Teaching the right way to say or do 
a thing by saying it or doing it the 
wrong way is not accepted as the 
best pedagogical method although 
sometimes used—in English, for ex- 
ample. It certainly proved the wrong 
way for the principal of the school at 
Pierreport Manor, New York, who 
laid the American flag on the floor and 
had the pupils walk on it. He left it 
there until one of the pupils com- 
plained. Although he contended that 
he did this to teach respect for the 
flag, his resignation was asked for and 
given. 





The establishment of Fritz Schoultz 

Company of Chicago, well known 
theatrical costumers for school plays, 
which recently suffered from fire has 
been rebuilt and with stocks replen- 
ished with totally new wardrobes, is in 
position now to render more compre- 
hensive service than at any time since 
its organization over. one-third of a 
century ago. The record of this com- 
pany for supplying correct costumes 
for any school play is surpassed by 
none, 





A house is built of bricks and stones, 
of sills and posts and piers; 

But a home is built of loving deeds 
that stand a thousand years. 

Victor Hugo. 
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1 Certainly Am Glad 


that I Learned to 


And I want every one to know about 


the easy, pleasant and inexpensive 
method that made me a musician 


By BEN CLARK 


(Pupil of the U. S. School of Music) 


the last twelve months, and it’s surpris- 

ing the difference it has already made in 
my life. Often I am almost startled at my 
own ability, and it is very gratifying to ob- 
serve the pleasure it gives other people. My 
playing, too, has been the cause of my meet- 
ing many delightful people, who have in- 
vited me to their homes. 

Yet perhaps the greatest pleasure is that 
of being able to express my own deeper feel- 
ings. Any one who has a musical nature, 
but doesn’t know how to bring it out, will 
understand that! And for such persons I 
have a cheerful message. If you want to 
play any instrument, or sing, I think my 
story will interest you. 


[wn just learned to play the violin within 


My Amazing Discovery 


It all started a year ago—when I knew 
nothing about music. I happened to call on 
an old school acquaintance, Jack Thompson. 
In his room I noticed a music-stand with 
some sheets on it, and a violin case. My cu- 
riosity was aroused, and I asked him to play 
for me. He was quite willing—tuned up his 
instrument and swung into a lively Spanish 
dance, full of pep and expression. 

“Gee whiz, Jack!” I exclaimed, “where 
did you learn all that?” 

“Right here at home, with the Home 
Study Lessons of the U. S. School of Mu- 
sic,” he said. “Look—here’s how they do it.” 

He hunted through a pile of sheet music 
and instructions until he came to Lesson No. 
1. I saw a large picture of a violin, with all 
the parts and finger-positions plainly 
marked. Also illustrations showing exactly 
how to hold the bow. I was intensely in- 
terested, and examined many of the lessons, 
Everything was absolutely clear, simple 
and easy to understand! 

“Jack,” I said, “this is just what I’ve al- 
ways wanted. What’s the address of the 
school ?” 

He told me and I wrote immediately. In 
three or four days I received my first les- 
sons. Ever since then I’ve been making 
rapid progress with my violin, and have 
enjoyed every moment of it. 


How Music Made Our Home a 
Social Center 


. It’s surprising the difference music has 
made in our home. It’s far brighter and 
happier now. 

Soon after I started, my son also became 
interested. He began to practice the les- 
sons on my violin and made very good 
progress. You can be sureI was glad. Well, 
when my girl saw her brother learning the 
violin she became jealous and’ wanted to 
learn the piano! So there was nothing for 
me to do but to give her piano lessons. And, 
of course, I wouldn’t think of anything but 
the’ U. S. School Home Study Lessons. (I 
was glad, too, because they cost so little.) 

This happened about nine months ago. 
Since then we have had some of the best 
times anybody could wish for. There is ‘no 
need to go out for diversion. Our home has 
become a center of good times, not, only for 
the family, but for our neighbors and 
friends. We sometimes have regular con- 
certs in the evenings, playing the old, fa- 
vorite songs, popular pieces and even some 
of the easier classics, Altogether, music 


has brought us a great measure of happi- 
ness, and I am telling my experience with 
the U. S. School of Music in the hope that 
this will lead other people to the same hap- 
piness I have found through my playing. 


The Easiest, Pleasantest, Quickest 
Way to Learn Any Instrument 


The playing instructions given by the U. 
S. School are so simple, well arranged, eas- 
ily understood and graded by such 
easy steps that I found no difficulty 
in grasping the elements of music. 
Under the guidance of competent 
teachers, I felt a great satisfaction 
in knowing that I was being taught the cor- 
rect way, by notes, which are played and 
sung the world over! I felt from the be- 
ginning my musical education was sound, 
thorough and complete. They showed me, 
right at the start, the secret of becoming a 
rapid sight reader and an accurate per- 
former. 

The Faculty of the U. S. School have de- 
veleped a wonderful method of teaching mu- 
sic as far as possible by means of simple, 
tuneful pieces instead of scales and exer- 
cises. Their method is like taking a sugar- 
coated pill. It does its work just the same, 
only is pleasant to take! 

Another point which I liked very much 
about the U. S. School lessons was that I 
was taught only the essentials; there were no 
useless explanations or unnecessary words. 
Each piece of music had something definite 
to do, the instructions accompanying each 
exercise had been carefully thought out 
and made simple and plain. And I only 
needed to practice half an hour a day, 
which was often all the time I could spare. 


I Got Ahead Fast Because the Les- 
sons Were So Interesting 


I was surprised how much I actually en- 
joyed each lesson. My U. S. School teach- 
er, in addition to giving me complete in- 
structions, would tell me a little about the 
history of music, the story of the piece I 
happened to play, a few interesting and 
significant facts about the composer, or 
something about harmony. These little 
talks made me look forward eagerly to my 
next lesson. 

But the greatest help to me, and what I 
consider the biggest step forward in the 
teaching of music, is the U. S. School’s new 
development, “Automatic Finger Control.” 
My fingers at first were all thumbs, until I 
began practicing the automatic finger con- 
trol exercises. These enabled me to master 
my lessons much faster and easier. They 
are simply a series of exercises—practiced 
away from the instrument—which train the 
muscles of the fingers, hands and arms used 
in playing to respond instantly and surely 
to every command as it is sent from the 
printed note to the brain. This course is so 
simple and fundamental that I marvel it 
was never thought of before. I might add 
that it is the exclusive possession of the 
U. S. School of Musie, 


300,000 People Are Rapidly Learn- 
ing to Play This Way 


I never realized the bigness of this insti- 
tute until I became a pupil. The U. S., 
School is the oldest and largest school of 
its kind in the world—the originator and 
pioneer of home-study music lessons. It 
has been teaching music by the home-study 
method for the past quarter of a century, 
during which time it has taught more than 
300,000 people to play or sing. To-day its 
yearly enrollment is over 300,000! 


Play !/ 


il 








)iVae, 
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“The many won- 
derful new friends 
I have made I owe 
entirely to this 
method.”’ 











LEARN TO PLAY 
ANY INSTRUMENT 

The enor- 
mous enroll- | Piano Cello 
ment enables | Organ Harmony and 
the U. S. | Violin Composition 
School of Mu- | Drums and Sight Singing 
sic to employ Traps Guitar 
the best teach- | Banjo Ukulele 
ers and _ in- Tenor Hawaiian 
structors, and Banjo’ Steel Guitar 
because they Mandolin Harp 
can handle | Clarinet Cornet 
hundreds of Flute Piccolo 
pupils instead Saxophone Trombone 
of merely doz- Voice and Speech Culture 
ens, the cost Automatic Finger Control 
is distributed 





over the entire 
student body and thus the price to each is 
very little. My course averaged only 18 
cents a lesson, and I don’t know where I 
could get even as good instruction for ten 
times as much! 


A FREE. Book Explains It All— 
Send for It NOW! 


The School has prepared an attractive 


booklet “Music in Your Own Home,” which 
tells you all about this successful new 
method in music. It tells of the wonderful 
success of thousands of delighted pupils. 
It describes what they have done and how 
they did it. It tells the stories of old and 
young—how they mastered their favorite 
instrument. It proves from personal ex- 
perience the reasons why the new, amazing 
method cannot fail. With it you also re- 


ceive an actual illustration—a folder show- 
ing the easy print-and-picture method used 
in this wonderful course. 


Special Short-Time Offer 


The Book also explains the special short- 
time offer of the U. S. School of Music to 


which you are entitled. Just mail the cou- 
pon below—it costs you nothing, and it 
may open the way to endless pleasure for 
you, in your new-found ability to play the 
instrument you like best. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
64 Brunswick Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
64 Brunswick Building, New York. 


Please send me your interesting FREE Book, 
“Music Lessons in Your Own Home,” with the 
folder illustrating your easy Print-and-Picture 
method, also full particulars of your special 
short-time offer, 

(Name of Instrument. or Course) Een: 
MMi dctescdscaces 
MOMMIES eo cicicce 
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famous masterpieces. 





The Mill Ruysdael 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x34. 


TWO CENT SIZE, 514x8. 





Recommendations 
I have used them a great deal in my 
school work and have never found their 
equal. 
I have used your pictures in teaching 
for several years and am always well 
satisfied with them, 


Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful art subjects, 
or 25 for children, each 514x8. 


does not indicate the quality of these reproductions, 


Size 22x28 inches, including the margin. 
$1.25 for one; ten for $9.50, 





Coolidge. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors for Spring Study. 
of the native birds. 
Order now. 


very brief description of each. Size 7x9. 


jects are conveniently arranged and classified, 





Blue Boy Gainsborough 








Understanding and appreeiatian through pietures. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


have been used in homes, schools and churches for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. They are universally recognized as having artistic merit and 
great educational value and as being authentic reproductions of world- 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
For 50 or more. 
For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE, 10x12. For 5 or more. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 


Suitable for home as well as for classroom decoration. The low price 


$1.00 each for two or more; 


Send $3.00 for “The Mill’, “The Ange- 


lus’, and “Sir Galahad’, or Washington, Lincoln and President 


Order Now. 
A set of these pictures will enable a child to recognize and name many 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more, or send 75 cents for set of 25 with a 


Send 15 Cents for Catalogue of the Perry Pictures 


1600 pictures reproduced in miniature with titles and artists’ names. 
64 pages on coated paper with four full-size PERRY PICTURES, Sub- 


‘he Percy Pictures © cox 13, MALDEN.MASS, 





Copyright 1928, by Eugene A. Perry 
President Coolidge 





WORDS DESCRIBE 
PERRY PICTURES VISUALIZE 





Recommendations 
I find the Perry Pictures very valu- 
able in the schoolroom, 
We have enjoyed your pictures in our 
school work for several years and still 
find use for new ones. 








The Shepherdess Lerolle 














The Most Pleasing Closing Day Gifts "runs" 


Beautiful Satin Ribbon Book Marks on which are printed an appropriate poem, also 
name of teacher, name of school, district, county, state and date of presentation. 
Furnished in Lavender, White, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange and Scarlet in single or as- 
sorted colors asdesired, New Remembrance poems include—'* ‘Glad Thoughts and Happy 
Days,’’ ‘‘Forget-Me-Not,’’ and ‘‘Friendship’s Token,’’ etc. Each one carries a 
message of he Ipfulness aud good cheer from teacher to pupil. 
Prices—Size 2% x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.60}; additional ones 13c each. Smaller size 
marks, 1% x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.403 additional ones 11¢ each. Add 3e for insurance. 
Sample Book Marks of both sizes, with order blank showing the ribbon colors, and full 
text of verses. Sent on receipt of 4 cents. A pleasing Gift free with every order. 
Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose Book Marks supplied free with each order. 
Club Orders. A discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more teachers order together. 
If too late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 15 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


FREE TO RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS|Plays For Children 


our 600 page book ‘“‘Who’s Who Among the Wild 1 ded b . 

Flowers, Ferns and Medical Plants” — Education | thoritics* on. ramatics for children” will be sent free to 

and money for yourself and scholars, teachers on request. Ask for List 

BOTANICAL, New Haven, Conn. Book Dept. OLD TOWER PRESS, 59 E. ti. St., Chicago 
rhe alle ‘int stn icant ties: wt td Mista ict eA 




















N Gluey Paste a lesson lies, 
Perhaps you never knew it; 
It is a lesson mighty wise, 
The lesson is—Stick to it.” 





There IS a Big Difference 
In Gluey Paste 


Its smooth, velvety creaminess, 
powerful tenacity, pleasing odor, 
economy in use and cost and other 
distinctive features are instantly 
revealed in a big tube sent for 


only 10 cents. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Address Department 101 please 
























































Truth in Advertising 


In its simplest terms, advertising is 
news. How very important, then, 
that it should be true! The asso- 
ciated advertising clubs of the world 
maintain an ideal which they express 
in the slogan “Truth in Advertising.” 
Reputable publishers of magazines 
and newspapers scrutinize advertising 
submitted to them to see that its 
statements adhere to the facts. In 
this connection of truth in advertising 
news, it is interesting to note a case 
in point. of a publication extensively 
advertised in the Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. 

In the advertisements of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, the statement 
has been repeatedly made that the cost 
of preparing this work for the press 
was $450,000, regarded in publishing 
circles as a tremendous figure—in 
fact as an unprecedented amount to 
be expended upon a set of books de- 
signed primarily for the _ educa- 
tion of children. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the figure used in adver- 
tising statements is actually less than 
the cost of preparation, according to 
Smart Gore & Company, Chicago, 
members of the American Institute of 
Accountants, who have made investi- 
gation and have issued the following 
statement to F. E. Compton and Com- 
pany under date of February 8, 1924: 

“Complying with your request we 
have investigated the cost of prepar- 
ing for publication the work known as 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia and 
we find such cost to have been 
$472,060.88. This sum covers only 
direct expenditures for editorial work, 
pictures, sundry meterials, ordinary 
expenses, and a proper allocation of a 
proportion of office management sal- 
aries and includes no item expended 
on account of printing or binding the 
complete product, for sale. 

“SMART GORE & COMPANY.” 


The Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation is raising a million dollar 
fund with which to purchase and pre- 
serve Monticello, the home of Jeffer- 
son between 1770 and his death in 
1826. Jefferson’s early championship 
of public education did much to shape 
our conceptions of state and national 
duty and it is fitting that in the move- 
ment for a suitable memorial the 
schools should be represented. Miss 
Olive M. Jones, president of the N. E. 
A., has been appointed chairman of 
the Public School Division of the 
Foundation. Monticello is in Albe- 
marle County, Virginia, about three 
miles from Charlottesville where Jef- 
ferson founded the University of Vir- 
ginia. The estate to be purchased in- 
cludes 648 acres and the mansion with 
most of its original furnishings. 
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Smith's 


Regents Review Books 


COVER ALL SUBJECTS 


Invaluable for Drill Work 
An Aid to Teaching 


Smith’s Regents Review Books con- 
tain actual questions asked in New 
York State Regents examinations dur- 
ing the past 20 years. These books 
give the instructor a diversified choice 
of subjects for homework assignments, 
They acquaint students with the type 
of examination questions asked and 
bring a realization of the knowledge 
they should possess in order to pass, 
They are excellent for weekly tests, 

They are recognized and endorsed 
by thousands of Public and Parochial 
schools in the U. S. and Canada. 

Question Books, each subject 40c 


Answer Books, each subject 40c 
25% discount in lots of one dozen or more 



















Write 
for this 
Catalog 

of 
Subjects 





A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By ©. 8. Palmer, B. L. 
PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 


in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of men- 
tal _ in any examinations. 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 1212 per 
cent Discount; 1 doz. or more, 25 per cent Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how Pn proceed from 
day to day. Vhat to have pupils do. What ques- 
tions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
meet, with questions at the bottom of each page for 

use of teachers preparing for examinatiuns. 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S, 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
60 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
60 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
60 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
60 yt PoE ft SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3% 4 a Tianicsted. 
Price, 26 cents per s f 50; & sets 
Keep your pupils busy | they will give you “no 


trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five com- 
plete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. One card answers for one pupil 4 
whole year. They are arranged for the signature vt! 
the parents each month, Size of each 7% x 4 inch- 
es. Price 12c per doz.; 3 doz., 35c. Send 12c tor 
sample dozen, 


For any of the above books, address Desk A, 


W. Hazleton Smith 


117Seneca St.  Buffalo,NY. 




















HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, Engineering, and 
College Courses leading to the regular College and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the 
time to enroll. For special rates, address, 

Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


Study at Home or at our be gonad = Bd Bee — 
Business Courses. You need not pa: place 

Get Free booklet. GREENFIELD "BUSINESS: CoLLece, 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 




















AN INVITATION 
(a) to itielt Seton! a Home- >-Study course leading to 


(b) BACHELOR ‘ot rai or other degree 


12th year. Beautifu (Cot 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL LEGE, Washington, D.C. 








A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 


BROWN’S HOME STUDY SGHOOL 
202 Liberty Bidg:, Peoria, til. 


High School Course 
In 2 Years Be 
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Master the Art 
of Piano Playing! 


Easily~In 
Spare Time = 
Jt Home!!! 








Send for Prof. Feuchtinger’s “ 


9 
“A Glorious Art Made Easy.” This book 
tells of a most astounding new discovery in piano 
technic—simple, yet scientific—which makes it 
easy for anybody to play the piano and become a 
finished artist! Prof. Feuchtinger’s marvelous new 
system of piano playing ng piano technic can be learned 


at home, in one-fourth usual time, without a teacher! 


Win Popularity and Success 
The skilled pianist is always in demand! Learn to pla 
the piano and be the leader in popularity—the center o' 
every social gathering. This great accomplishment wi 
help you up the ladder of success. Why not make it yours? 


Sensational Book FREE!!! 


This book, “A GLORIOUS ART MADE EASY,” 
is yours for the asking. Write for it today—it’s FREE. 


NATIONAL PIANO COLLEGE 
1810 Wilson Ave. Studio 534, Chicago 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


You can read music like this quickly 
{N YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced a 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGS 























Stop Forgettin 


Make Your Mind an index 
from which you pect ta, 

es, names, faces. a 
Sontrols oveceqane basktl- 
ness, fc vetfuiness. Wi 


“How 
PROF. HENRY DICKSON 


con cling test and illus- 
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frated booklet, to 














Dept. 791 Evanston, Ill. 











HOME STUDY Standard courses offered in 
High School, College, Law, 
Theological, Business, Pharmacy, and Graduate 
Schools. Special short courses in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, French, Italian, Spanish, Cosmian (an 
international language), Mathematics, and other 
subjects. 1500 graduates. Founded 1897, 


LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, 
64 W. Randolph St., Dept.F, Chicago, Ill. 


Trial Piano Lessons FREE , 


Learn Piano in shortest possible time 
athome. No previous knowledge of 
music required. Sheet music p 
and special instruments fur- ] 
nished absolutely free to all 
pupils, Write today for free 
trial lessons and Booklet G-1. 


BOSTON ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC Kinross Road, Boston, Mass. 


Government Civil Service Positions 


MEN, WOMEN, 18 OVER, WANTED FOR 
RAILWAY MAIL, POSTOFFICE, DEPARTMENTAL, FIELD, 
Etc. Examinations soon. $1400-$2000 year. Experience unneces- 
sary. Full particulars free. Write 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF CIVIL SERVICE, 
422 BURCHELL BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


TAMMER moeke 


Kill the fear of ctememaring, Re-education 
the key. The widely famed Hatfield Method 
fully outlined in an accurate, dependable 
worthwhile book--‘‘HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.’* 
It has inspired thousands. 




























. Fre today. 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, 11). 





D Teachers wanted in every 


WA town to represent largest 


and ‘5st college of Photography and Photo-Engraving in the 
woil., Increase your income during spare time. Leads 
furnished. Write immediately for full information. 

illinois College of Photography, Box X, Effingham, Illinois 


FILMS DEVELOPED 5c 


Prints 3 cents each. The new DAVO finish. 
DAVIS PHOTO SHOP, Dept. N, Cincinnati, O. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 


Good Roads Essay Contest 


April 21 is the closing date for the 
Good Roads Essay Contest held annu- 
ally by the Highway Education Board. 
The prize: for the best essay on the 
subject “The Relation of Improved 
Highways to Home Life” will be four 
years at any college in the United 
States, with all expenses paid. This 
is the fifth such contest for high school 
students, the donor of the prize being 
H. S. Firestone, of Akron, Ohio. Es- 
says are not to exceed 700 words in 
length, must be written on one side of 
the paper, and are required (of 
course) to be the original work of the 
writers. Four students are now in 
college as the result of their partici- 
pation: Miss Katharine F. Butter- 
field, Weiser, Idaho, who will be 
graduated this year from North- 
western University; Miss Garland 
Johnson, Bridgeport, W. Va., now at- 
tending the University of West Vir- 
ginia; Karl G. Pearson of Kansas, a 
student at George Washington Univer- 
sity; and Miss Dorothy Louise Roberts, 
Harlan, Kentucky. Miss Roberts, the 
daughter of a Methodist preacher, 
wrote the best essay of approximately 
one hundred and fifty thousand sub- 
mitted in the 1923 competition on the 
subject “The Influence of Highway 
Transport upon the Religious Life of 
My Community.” She is now attend- 
ing Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 
Sixteen thousand dollars already have 
been appropriated by the donor for 
the education of young people who 
have been successful in these competi- 
tions. Information desired on the con- 
test will be gladly supplied by High- 
way Education Board, Willard Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 





A Growing Teachers College 


The Kent State Teachers College, 
located in northeast Ohio, has made 
remarkable progress during the past 
ten years. Official publications indi- 
cate that the enrollment has increased 
more than 900 per cent in the last de- 
cade. The college was established in 
1912 and was one of the first in Ohio 
to carry on extension work in pro- 
fessional subjects throughout north- 
east Ohio. J. E, McGilvrey instituted 
extension work when he became presi- 
dent of Kent State College. He also 
worked out with his assistants a very 
splendid home _ study department, 
which gives service to students who 
have been in residence and who have 
made good records. Kent College 
stands for progress. It graduates more 
than 350 per year, It has a four-year 
course leading to degree of B. S. in 
Education well established. Among 
the many other advantages the college 
has a splendid rural department, and 
the teachers have opportunity to ob- 
serve and practice in sixteen consoli- 
dated rural schools in the county in 
which the college is located. The in- 
stitution has also inaugurated a great 
idea in travel in connection with the 
summer quarter term. Students can 
register, go to the N. E. A., see the 
city of Washington and other eastern 
cities, travel through New England, 
return to Kent and take up the regu- 
lar summer quarter work. 

There were 3,740 students in attend- 
ance at the school last summer. Sum- 
mer catalogs are now being issued and 
can be secured by addressing the Sum- 
mer College Director, Kent State Col- 
lege, Kent, Ohio. 





“Columbus and “Jamestown,” the 
first two of the “Chronicles of 
America” photoplays produced by the 
Yale University Press, were shown at 
Harrisburg, Pa., before over 1000 
school superintendents and _ their 
friends. The gathering was enthu- 
siastic over the triumph of the pro- 
ducers in a notable undertaking. 
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U.S. SUPPLY CO. Dept-0d-27, GREENVILLE, PA 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING and Stammering 


Z cured at home. 
Instructive booklet FREE. Walter McDonnell, 


722 Potomac Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 
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Courtesy of Lestie’s, OM 


$1400 TO $3000 YEAR 


MEN—-WOMEN 18 UP Franklin Institute 

RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS (Travel—See Your Country) / Rochester, 

CITY MAIL CARRIERS CITY POST OFFICE. CLERKS ,7_, Kinxsend mes 
Common Education Sufficient Steady Work 47 (2) Specimen exam 








Kindly send me, ¢ 
ec velow ; 
(2) Specimen examination ques 

> tions; (3) Free copy of illustrated 
OK ‘Government Positions and 


oO” boo _ 
° *Ge ; felons | as 
BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS 6 ou sisvetnment Jobe now obiaipable 


(6) Tell me ho ot th sition I hi 
These positions are not hard for teachers to get. Country o cede a = 
residents and city residents stand equal chance, Experi- ° .. Railway Mail Clerk ($1600-$2300) 


..Post Office Clerk. . ($1400-$1800) 
..City Mail Carrier. . . ($1400-$1800) 
. Rural Mail Carrier... . ( 

.. Clerk at Washington, D.C.($1 
..tncome Tax Auditor ( 


ence is unnecessary, and political influence is not needed, ©) 
GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS oy” 
Fill out the following coupon, Tear it off and / 


mail it today—now, at once. 

00 IT NO —This investment of two cents / 
for a postage stamp may 

result in your getting a big paid United ys 
States Government Job. 


PES 6.06 6NS006:666 6 6c cds ins ceeetoacusses 


MGTIO cc ccccacesecrecessscses 
Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It--Write or Print Plainty 
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Obtain Any Point 
On Any Size of Pencil or Crayon 


You can do it with a Dexter in your school- 
room-—and do it with ease. For the Dexter is the 
finest hand-feed sharpener made and will pro- 
duce a fine, medium or blunt point on pencil or 
crayon of any size in but a moment. And the 
twin milling cutters of solid steel will sharpen 
thousands of points without becoming dull. 


| 





Write F . pig 
min ein Provide Your Pupils 
ia: Malia ama With Sharp-Pointed Pencils 


Crayons Your Pupils 
Use” has been pre- 
pared especially for 
school officials and 
teachers. Describes 
the complete Apsco 
Line. Write for your 
copy~ TODAY! 


The Dexter will assure your pupils of sharp- 
pointed pencils and crayons without loss of 
time, soiling of hands, clothing or floor. There 
are also ten other Apsco models in The Apsco 
Line from which to select. 


Your School Supply Dealer carries The Apsco Line. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company 
1307 Garland Building, Chicago. 


THE APSCO LINE 


Of Pencil Sharpeners 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Free to Teachers 


Inattention 














Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


ar hae you like to win the respect, . 
admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 


fession. 


It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


How would you control 
Inattention, Cheating, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- 


bornness, Bad Temper, 
Crying, Practical Joking, 
Whispering, and other 
habits that hamper 
schoolroom efficiency? 
The Free Introductory 
Course points the way to 
a solution of all prob- 
lems of discipline that 
you will encounter in 
your career, The meth- 


ods discussed also fit in 


Remember—no cost—no obligation. 





Bullying, 








with the newest school 
plans of Project-lrobleim, 
Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
celerated Classroom 
Work, etc. 

Don't be without this 








book. It means success 
in the all-important part 
of your life work—disci- 
pline control, For you 
surely must realize that 
the highest academic 
ability is futile without 
the other vital essential 
of proper discipline. 

Simply sign and 


Bad Temper 


mail the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Dept. 24, 


INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 24, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Address 


Without cost or obligation on = 4 
part, please send me_at once Prof, 
Beery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline. 


Name .. 
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DISCIPLINE 
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ization, 


For public welfare campaigns, landscape 
plans, clean-up, safety and fire prevention 
posters, the art classes develop their aims 
through the use of Gold Medal products. 
“Crayola”, “Perma” and “Spectra” Crayons, 
Lecturers’ Chalks, and “Artista” Water 


The Civic Beauty 
of Tomorrow 


is the outgrowth of the school ideals of 
today. The art teacher is responsible for 
helping to develop those ideals in her classes. 
Through a well organized program of art 
problems, bringing such dreams to real- 
the environment 
“Community Beautiful”. 
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Colors each has its own field of direct ser- 


vice through brilliance, and clean texture. 
Samples and color charts on request. 


Our Art Service Bureau is your Art Service Bureau. 


Binney & Smith Co., 
41 East 42nd Street, 
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' The Passing of Woodrow Wilson 


All over the land, on February 6, 
schools were either closed or held 
special exercises in memory of Wood- 
row Wilson, whose funeral took place 
in Washington on that day. It was es- 
pecially appropriate that they should 
do so, for although the world at large 
paid tribute to Wilson the statesman 
and the idealist, teachers and pupils 
did well to remember that he spent 
twenty-five years of his life as an edu- 
cator. Other Presidents have taught 
school in their early life, but Wilson 
alone was a teacher by profession. He 
held professorships at Bryn Mawr, 
Wesleyan, and Princeton, of which 
last he served for eight years as presi- 
dent. His enemies tried to ridicule 
him by calling him the “Schoolmaster 
President,” but why should he not 
have been proud of the title? Cer- 
tainly we may believe that a quarter 
of a century of association with Amer- 
ican youth—following his own school 
days—had no small share in keeping 
alive a spirit which in the midst of 
physical collapse and political down- 
fall remained unconquered. Among 
his most ardent admirers were thous- 
ands of the young college men and 
women of the country. 

On the day of Mr. Wilson’s death, 
February 3, President Coolidge issued 
a proclamation which read in part: 

“The death of Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States from 
March 4, 19138, to March 4, 1921, 
which occurred at 11:15 o’clock to- 
day at his home at Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, deprives the coun- 
try of a most distinguished citizen and 
is an event which causes universal and 
genuine sorrow. To many of us it 
brings the sense of a profound per- 
sonal bereavement, 

“His early profession as a lawyer 
was abandoned to enter academic life. 
In this chosen field he attained the 
highest rank as an educator and has 
left his impress upon the intellectual 
thought of the country. From the 
presidency of Princeton University he 
was called by his fellow citizens to be 
the chief executive of the state of New 
Jersey. The duties of this office he 
so conducted as to win the confidence 
of the people of the United States, who 
twice elected him to the Chief Magis- 
tracy of the Republic. As President 
of the Unted States he was moved by 
an earnest desire to promote the best 
interests of the country as he con- 
ceived them. His acts were prompted 
by high motives and his sincerity of 
purpose can not be questioned. He 
led the Nation through the terrific 
struggle of the World War with a 
lofty idealism which never failed him. 

“He gave utterance to the aspira- 
tions of humanity with an eloquence 
which held the attention of all the 
earth and made America a new and 
enlarged influence in the destiny of 
mankind.” 





Charles H. Cooper, president of the 
State Teachers College at Mankato, 
Minn., celebrates this year the com- 
pletion of a quarter-century of service 
to that institution, During this time 
it has grown from a normal school of 
407 students to a teachers college 
which has an annual enrollment of 
nearly 1400. The faculty has increas- 
ed from ten to more than fifty mem- 
bers. Only high school graduates are 
admitted and a four-year course has 
been authorized. 
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Hides irregularities of foot form, affords instant re- 
lief for bunions and large joints. Can be worninany 
style of shoe — outside or under stocking. No larger 
size shoe required. Sold by shoe dealers, druggists 
and department stores for over 15 years. Over one- 
half million in use. Write for free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left. 
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Grow Flowers 


Remain Young! Live Longer! 


60 Bulbs &.*2 


With Twelve Months’ Subscription to 


“die FroweR GROWER” 


Unique among monthly magazines 








Luther “No ce eres Magee 

is -so thoroughly practical, so well 
Burbank edited, and so generally inter. 
Says: esting.” 


Tells, first of all, how to grow flowers, but it does 
more than that, it teaches a sane and balanced out- 
look on life. 7 “ 

Departments for the Rose, Dahlia, Iris, Peony, 
Gladiolus, and other fiowers; a Queries and Answers 
department; Sturtevant's Odds and Ends; The Glid 
Philosopher's Musings; Month by Month With the 
Flowers; Timely Suggestions; Our Birds; The Garden 
Club; Notes and News; and an Editorial department, 
and an Editorial POLICY which is strangely lacking 
in most magazines, ss 

Many items of interest to Nature lovers and stu- 
dents of the great out-of-doors and those who aspire 
to better living conditions, more beautiful surround- 
ings, and better habits of thought. 

Up to sixty-eight 9x12 pages—yearly subscription $1.50. 

60 Gladiolus Bulbs grown in the 
The Offer Editor’s own garden, with full de- 
tails for planting and culture, postpaid, and a year’s 
subscription (12 issues) both for $2.00, Hither bulbs 
or magazine alone easily worth this price. By far the 
best value I have ever given—you cannot fail with 
these bulbs. Almost as many varieties as bulbs, and 
all the shades of the rainbow. 
Plant_the bulbs, watch them bloom, read 
THE FLOWER GROWER, and see what happens 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER: Ten months for 
$1.00 if you mention “Normal Instructor.” 


Madison Cooper, Editor, 38 Court St., Calcium, N.Y. 


aeewy SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


| an eet 320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
| By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 
| SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
), Every young woman should know 
1 00 What every young husband and 
\t$ . Every young wife should know 
POSTPAID What every parent should know 
whet HES Table contents & commendations on request 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Blidg,, Philadelphia 
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**I have asked to have this book 
on our (Chicago) supplementary 
list to be used in Kindergarten, 
First and Second Grades.”’’ 


AGNES C. HEATH, Supervisor 
of Music, Chicago Puble Schools. 


Songs for Little Children —Stevenson - Radnor. 
Board Covers $1.75, Cloth $2,00. 
MARVIN RADNOR, BUFFALO, New York. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
~~. Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
with these Artificial Ear Drums. 4 
I wear them day and night. 4 
b ¢ They are perfectly comfort-/ 
gee, able. Noone sees them. Write’ 

» me and I will tell you a true‘ CA 
; aoe vee i] act deaf aon aoe ‘ 

make you hear. Address 
ae Medicated Ear Drum 

peeve P. WAY, Artificial far Drum = Pat. aed Ea 198 

Co. (Inc.) Hoffman Bldg., 2539 Woodward Ave, Detroit, Mich 


Buy Your Children 
“BETTER-MINT” CHEWING-GUM 


FINEST AND PUREST YET PRODUCED. 3 balls for 
2 cents ; 30 cents per 100. Liberal Sample, postpaid, 15 cents. 
SERVICE CO., 329 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


NAME TAPES Identify, prevent loss of 


‘ laundry and _ personal be- 
longings. Inexpensive, Washproof. Postal brings free 
Samples and catalog. Address, PREMIER NOVELTY 
WORKS, Box 40PP, West Farms Station, New York City. 


e 
e $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: $25-53% 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


Basketry Materials Catalog and directions 15c. 


% Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
tout S10) straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


(OUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, inc., 32 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 


Quick Sales, Fine Profits 
and steady ‘demand selling Clows-Knit 
guaranteed hosiery direct from mili to 
weare' chi| ing $3000 year. 


rs. Allstyles formen,women, children. Many making 


George ClowsCo., Desk 36, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Big Money In Writing perme Sones, ete Sen 


to-day for free copy America’s greatest magazine for 
writers. : Filled with practical help in writing and selling. 
Writer’s Digest, 623 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, VU. 


and Picoting. Make money. 

emst te hg Do work for others. Attach- 
<= ment withinstructions by mail 

$2. Worksonanymachine. Rebus Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 











































KODAK FILMS— isto ai Hi 
DEVELOPED 5Sc— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











, this Jewelry id yours for selling on! 
yours. UJ, $, SUPPLY C0., Box EA-27, Greenville, Pa, 
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Spencerian 
School Pens 


Spencerian Steel Pens are 

the best for schoolroom use 

No, 2 because they outwear any two 

ordinary pens. They retain 

their smooth-writing points 

longer against the misuse and 

hard wear that children put 

upon pens. Children become 

better Be yoo quickly with 
these good tools. 

For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the standard for 
school pens. Twelve school 
pens—three of each number- 
and our hand writing booklet 
by mail on receipt of 10 cents. 
Please mention this publication. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. sae, fine point ; 
double elastic. 

No. 2—Counting House, 
= for bookkeep- 


No. "S-—School, fine point ; 
semi-elastic. 
No. 47—ZIntermediate, 
— point; stiff ac- 
ion. 



































Did you ever see 


A Really Inductive Arithmetic? 
Here it is: 


The Inductive Problem Arithmetic 


By Harry Brooks, Of the Boston Public Schools 


First Book in Arithmetic: 
Grades IV-VI. ...........ccc0e00000 TO 


Junior High School Arithmetic: 
Grades VII-VIII................66. 80 


Improvements in teaching for which 
these arithmetics stand are: 


The Socialized Recitation 
A Highly Inductive Method 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 














USE PAST EXAMINATIONS 

We publish past Examinations with Ans- 
wers, Study these carefully and you will 
Pass any Teachers Examination or Civil 
Service Examination that is offered in any 
State in the United States. These Exam- 
inations were prepared under the direct 
supervision of Dr. Draper, Ph.D., late Com- 
missioner of Education for New York, 
and former president of the University of 
Or. Draper. filinois. 

Here are Examinations for Many Years Past with Answers 

These are known as “Question and Answer Books” 
There are 14 such Books and they contain 18 Subjects 
And the cost for the full Set is $2.50, Postpaid. 





. in ARITHMETIC,* with Ans. $ .28 

§ years ot Exam: in GRAMMAR ; with Ans. $35 

4 Years of Exa RAPHY,* with Ans. ‘25 

3 xe ars of Exam ‘in SPELLING, 8 with Ans +30 
ears of Exam. in Mi ° 

in CIVIL GOVERNMENT, with Ans. :30 

© Years of Exam. in AM ERICAN HISTORY, with Ans. .30 

36 Years of Exam. in SCHOOL LAW. than: [30 
xam,. . 

20 Years of Exam. in GENERAL HISTORY, with h Ans. 130 
xa in . 

0 Years of Exam: in LITERATURE, with Aus: | 130 

4 Years of Exam. in PHYSICS, ith Ans. .25 

Z yours A an. ie cot ey with ane “38 
am, in Ss. . 

4 Years of Exam. in ScHOOL "¥conomy, with Ans. 28 

4 Years of Exam, in CHEMI: al ith Ans. .25 

4 Years of Exam, in BOTAN with Ans. .25 





Penge apne toall _——-. ‘eae Physical. $4.90 
i he Sing oscot he Aaes Peet, tse 
be sent, postpa' or rai +4 
$8290), wily Beery Ordering for Class Use--the price is 
25 cents each, Postpai id. 








Ball Publishing Company, BoxN, Rochester, N. Y. 


of BOOKS <i, Publishers i R E E 

_P—"We an and send by mail, at a big" 

saving to you, over 25,000 books of ‘all publishers, 

Wesupply the largest number of public, private 

and school libraries and individuals with all their 

books. Our service is quick and satisfying. 

for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY Fc amennsiy Nb E. w. = of Sta 
231-233 West M Sst. 
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50,000 ae Duplicators 


in use by teachers. 100| 
copies from one hand- | 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 


CATOR COMPANY | 




















DSouth Wells St., Chicago | 
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Educational Notes 


Forty-five crippled children of school 
age in Grand Rapids, Mich., who have 
never attended school before, are now 
enrolled in an orthopedic department 
which has been organized recently in 
one of the elementary schools. 


Kindergartens have been established 
in eighteen Iowa consolidated schools, 
located in fifteen counties. The pop- 
ulation in these districts ranges from 
150 to 4,100, and in nine districts is 
fewer than i 000. 


As part of the training for health 
given in the schools of Latvia, a new 
law requires instruction on the dan- 
gers of alcohol. The Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction must revise the school 
program to include this instruction 
within a year. 

Believing that teachers have great 
power to stimulate and develop musi- 
cal appreciation in the community, the 
City Symphony Orchestra of New York 
admits free to its concerts all members 
of the teaching and supervising staff 
of the public schools of the city. 


The annual meeting of the National 
Congress of Mothers and _ Parent- 
Teacher Associations will he held dur- 
ing the week of May 5, at St. Paul, 
Minn. The president of the organi- 
zation, Mrs. Augustus Reeve, of Phil- 
adelphia, has arranged a program cov- 
ering all phases of child welfare. 


The desire for better schools has 
made schoolhouse planning a_ highly 
specialized branch of the architect’s 
profession, according to School Life, 
published by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. With this spe- 
cialization have come a few principles 
of comfort, utility, and beauty that 
are worked out in ways most suited to 
local conditions. 


Teachers all over the country are 
urged by the American Legion to point 
out to their pupils a change that has 
been made in the wording of the pledge 
to the flag. The revised version of the 
pledge is: “I pledge allegiance to the 
flag of the United States and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one Na- 
tion indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” 


A conference of city supervisors of 
home economics in the United States 
has been called by the United States 
Commissioner of Education to be held 
in Washington, April 22, 23, and 24. 
Headquarters will be the auditorium of 
the Department of the Interior. The 
chairman of the conference will be 
Miss Emeline S. Whitcomb, Specialist 
in Home Economics, Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 


In an effort to raise the standards 
of rural schools in New Jersey, the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion recognizes as “consolidated 
schools” only those which have not 
fewer than eight grades and in which 
not more than two grades are taught 
by one teacher. Eighty-six consoli- 
dated schools have been established in 
the 23 counties of the state. These 
schools have an average of six class- 
rooms each. 


A new Indian school, the first in 
history to be operated exclusively by 
Indians, financed by the American In- 
dian Order and the American Indian 
Association, will be located in Minne- 
apolis. The superintendent is Rev. 
Red Fox St. James, or Skinhushu. 
The Minneapolis Tribune says that 
Minneapolis was chosen as the site of 
the school because of its central loca- 
tion in respect to Indian population. 


In order that music may be taught 
successfully in the rural schools defi- 
nite musical training is one of the re- 
quirements for every standard teach- 
er’s certificate in Pennsylvania. To 
meet this requirement the state re- 
quires musical training throughout 
normal school courses. Similar train- 
ing is offered in extension courses 
whenever fifteen teachers ask for mu- 
sic. This training is supplemented by 
work in the county institute and by 
personal visits to the schools by the 
State Director of Music and his assist- 
ant. The Department of Public In- 





SNAPPY HUMOROUS DIALOGUES. By Marie Irish. 
For atl grades. Thirty brand-new original dialogues. Just 
publish The conversations are clever and the situations : 
Powe bOcomty 





are extremely funny. There is nothing on a program that 
= get wef Spplanse than a snappy a a ae di- 
alogue. ome 0 e dialogues are arranged for boys 
alone, some for girls alone and others for both boys and Choice Dialogues 
— Each one is brimful of comedy. Contents: A 
os Teacher; Slightly Mixed; The Sick Child; 
Tene the City A thesty ——s Cousin Jim; Getting 
Ready for School; Cure; Who Took the Pie; 
Giddy School Girls; a Sammy; Cure That Cold; 
Poor Joe; The Opening Day of School; Capturing a 
Burglar; In Lem Haskin’s Store; Fooling the Agent; 
When Uncle Came to Visit; Cookies and Callers; The 
Lost Tickets; Keeping the Peace; A Helping Hand; 
Brown’s Unlucky Day; A Suitor Bold; Winning Over 
Auntie; Hiring a Maid; Teaching the Little Folks; The 
ae at by ge jHobsen Gm Thankful; The Pot- 
ers Prepare for the Program; The Wrong Suit Case, laine Publishin 
148 pages. 40 cents. . Se eating Se: 


CHOICE DIALOGUES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS. By 


Evelyn Simons. Twenty-eight of the most clever, orig- 
inal dialogues ever published. Great variety, There is 

nothing dry about this book. Every dialogue is a winner, 

Boys and girls both are provided for in this collection. Ee SS 


Contents: Sitting Up at Night; Secrets; Seven Busy 
Days; The Loaf of Bread; The Run-a-w ays; William Goes 
A-Courting; A Bit of News; A Company of Kings; The Sng py Drills 
Minister's Call; Mother Goose’s Health Rules; Merry Marches 
Mattie; The Best Month of the Year; The Deaf Grand- 
parents; The Happiness Children; Visitors from Far- 
away; Our Beloved Lincoln; The Valentine Mailman; 
Being Like Washington; A Hunting Trip; If They Should; 
The Passing of Winter; Vacation Time; By the Light of 
the Jack-o’-Lantern; Something to be “Thanktul For; 
Snowed-in Thanksgiving; The Ter of Giving; The Christ- 
mas Dolly; The Grum)’s Merry Christmas, 40 cents. 


CATCHY PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Marie Irish. 
For children of the first and second grades, Over 200 
pieces that will please you. They are all new and orig- 
inal, now published for the first time. The pieces are all 
short and easy. There are 41 recitations tor boys; 30 
recitations for girls; 45 recitations for various occas.ons; 
28 recitations for Christmas; 21 recitations for Thanks- 
iving; 21 patriotic rec itations; 17 recitations for Arbor 
Day. If the lines are well learned the little folks will give these pieces in am - 
ural, pleasing manner which will bring the smiles the teacher likes to se¢ 128 fe 
pages. 30c. 


SNAPPY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Evelyn Simons. Just published. 
There are drills for every holiday and for any time. There are drills for buys, for 
girls and for boys and girls together. Every drill is a novelty and will delight the 
busy teacher because no difficult costumes are required. Thirty-seven illustrations, 

ontents: Little Boy Blue Drill; Clap and Sing; Dance of the Snow Flakes; 
Little Helpers; Dollies on Parade; Hatchet Drill; Garland Drill; Leaf Drill; 
Heart Drill; Drill wr the Athletes; Kitchen Band Drill; Bo Peep March and Song 
"Neath the Red, White and Blue; The Jack-o’-Lanterns; Animated Letters ; ieysepea 
of Spring; Maypole Drill; Parasol Drill; Evergreen and Popcorn Drill; The Pageant 
of the Bells; Race of the Wooden Steeds; Flirtation; March and’ Drill of the 
Graces; Meeting of the Flowers: Dance of the Roses. 40 cents. 


OLD-TIME SONGS PANTOMIMED. By Marie Trish, A most pleasing collec- 
tion of the best of the old songs with explicit directions for pantomiming them, 
Contents: Abide With Me; Annie Laurie; Auld Lang Syne; America; Battle 
Hymn of the Republic; The Blue and the Gray; Columbia the Gem of the Ocean; 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; Dixie Land; Home, Sweet Home; Jesus, Lover of My Soul; 
Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me; Juanita; The Last_ Rose of Summer ; Le ad, Kindly Light; 
Loch Lomond; My Old Kentuc ky Home; My Faith Looks Up to Thee; Marseillaise ; 
Hymn; Massa’s in the ¢ old Ground; Mount Vernon Bells; Nearer } God to Thee; Old Black Joe; Old Folks 
at Home; Darling Nellie Gray; The Quilting Party; Rock of Ages; The Star Spangled Banner; Stand Up 
for Jesus} Uncle Ned. The best book of pantomimes published. 40 cents. 


New Plays for Children 


LL 1 A GARDEN FAIR. A Flower Pageant. By Harriette Wilbur, For 16 children at least; 8 
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Paine Publishing Ca 
Dayton Onio 




















OLD TIME SOVGS PANTONI“£: 














boys and 8 girls. Others may be added as suggested in the play, Full directions are given for the costumes 
which are sim rly made with crepe paper, There are three parts whe Arrival of the Ilowers; The lro- 
cession of the Flowers; Garden Gossip. The lines which are in rhyme are clever and adapt d to pr mary and 
intermediate children. The songs are unusually tuneful, the dances and drills are dainty «nd pleasing. The 


plot deals with a. a romance between Marigold and Sweet William. A charming pageant. ‘Time, 20 
minutes, 35 ce 

DOLLS ON one PARADE. By Effa E. Preston. A playlet_ in rhyme for little tots. May be played 
by any number of children, A little girl has been granted the privilege of selecting any doll she wants in 
the whole shop. The dolls speak for themselves. The little girl's heart is touched by the pleadings of a 
broken doll. Time, 15 minutes. 25 cents. 

A PARTY IN MOTHER GOOSE LAND. By Effa FE, Preston, A one-act play in rhyme for_ primary chil- 
dren, For 13 boys and 8 girls. If the class is small some of the characters can be omitted without de- 
tracting from the play. The lines are cleverly written and are easy to learn, Plenty of acton, This play 
is entirely different from any other Mother Goose play on the market. We feel justified in saying that it is 
the best play of its kind ever written. Time, 20 minues. 265 cents 


Best Entertainments for Closing Day 





CLOSING DAY CELEBRATIONS. [fy Marie Irish 
and others. We are placing this book before our cus- _—™ 
tomers with great confidence. We believe it to be the ; ty 
best book of its kind on the market. By comparison —— 
Price 40.Cmts rth others you bee og to be the Ls complete. Pred cones 
t has been arranged to fill every need of the primary, _ 
Closin ig Day element and ungraded schools. It contains a wea!th Closing Day In 
al of the best assortment, Contents: 25 reci- The Primary Grades 





of mate 
Celebrations tations, ses of welcome, a closing address, a 
salutatory, 2 valedictories, the class will, 25 quotations, 
25 class ‘mottoes, 8 toasts, 8 tableaux, 14 exercises, 
dialogues and plays, 8 songs, 5 — and a suggestive 
program, 128 pages. 40 cents 


CLOSING DAY IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. By 














Evelyn Simons. Just published... This book is pre- 
pared especially for primary grades . The material is 
all new and original. The variety is great. Our aim 
was to offer our customers a book than which there 1s 
: none better on the market today and we feel confident “ — 
Pomepaongy ce that we have succeeded. Contents: 61 recitations and say on 


monologues, 33 exercises, dialogues and playlets, 6 
= ae marches, 13 songs, 4 pantomimes and sev 
al yells. This book will supply all Bd material 

needed for the most elaborate entertainment for the last day. 40 ¢ 
COMMENCEMENT HELPS AND HINTS. By Willis N. cama For eighth-grade people. Contents: 
Salutatories, valedictories, prophecies, histories, songs, yells, class colors, mottoes, presentation speech 
class drill, a playlet, a variety of stunts and sugge stions, etc. 35 cents. . 
hoene DAY AT BEANVILLE SCHOOL. By Willis N. lugbee. 7 boys, 8 girls (more or less as de- 
A splendid play for intermediate or ungraded schools. Shows the funny experiences in preparing for 
sire Closing Day exercises. Easy to produce and sure to please. Specialties may be added, Time, 30 

minutes or longer. 30 cents. 


Welcome and Closing Songs 


With full directions for acting. Sheet Music. Price 35 cents each. 


WE HOPE YOU’VE BROUGHT YOUR SMILES ALONG. Ly Kdna R. Worrell. In the words of the 
song ‘‘There’s nothing like a pleasant smile to spice a howd’y'do.’” Smiles are contagious and soon all will 
be laughing with the singers. 35 cents. 

HOWDY. (Wiggins-Worrell.) <A rousing action song for boys. They just make the audience smile and 
keep it smiling as long as they sing their jolly howdies to them, 35 cents. 

COME AGAIN AND MAKE US GLAD. (Wigsine. een). These little folks just won't cry but they 
have their handkerchiefs ready just the same. 35 ce 











WE DO NOT LIKE TO SAY GOOD-BYE. (G onl Weaver.) Most people think parting words are 
sad but these children are glad because they feel that they have pleased their audienc They hunt for fit 
ting words of farewell but finally decide to simply say, ‘Good-bye. = cents. 

THE DEAR OLD SCHOOL WE LOVE SO WELL. § (Bugbee-Lyn ) A song of happiness. Suitable 
for Closing Day, especially, An appreciation of the teacher and schoo hinateas The best song of its kind 
published. 35 cents 

GOOD-BYE PENCILS! GOOD-BYE BOOKS! [fy Edna R. Worrell. A merry vacation song for chil 
dren of all grades, A splendid number for your closing day entertainment, Vlenty of action, 35 oents. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 
INustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids for Teachers sent on request, 
ADDRESS 


Paine Publishing Company, Main and Fourth Sts. Dayton, Ohio 





EVERYTHING FOR TEACHERS 
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A Two Weeks Trip 


SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
TOUR 


(Following N. E. A. ut Washington) 


Including Philadelphia, Atlantic 
City, New York, Hudson River by 
daylight, Historic New England, 
Atlantic Ocean to New York, and 
Gettysburg Battlefield, personally 
conducted and specially arranged 
for this student group from distant 
sections at a very low cost covering 
all expenses. 





KENT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


_— 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


FOR TEACHERS ATTENDING N. E. A. AT WASHINGTON 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EDUCATIONAL TOUR OF THE EAST—FIVE WEEKS WORK WITH SIX WEEKS 
CREDIT AT THE LARGEST STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Eastern Tour and Summer Term at Kent combined cost $100 less than six weeks study in New York City 


The Colorado Way to the Yellowstone 
Write for catalog and full information to KENT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kent, Ohio 


— 
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SPECIAL 
SUMMER TERM 
(Following N. E. A.) 


July 14 — August 16 
Six Weeks Work in Five Weeks 


Kent State, with an enrollment of 
3740, surpasses all other state 
teachers’ colleges in the summer 
quarter. The fine climate and 
surrounding glacial lakes attract 
teachers for summer study. More 
than 200 courses are offered cov- 
ering every phase of education. 
Special registration, June 27, for 
Teachers Traveling to the N. E. A, 


June 28 to July 12 








Last Summer Party Touring Washington, Philadelphia, Atlantic City, New York City, Hudson River, Niagara Falls, and Great Lakes 























DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [20th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution s, h ers, etc. Lllus. 100-page 
booklet, “Zhe Profession of Home-Making’’, FREE. 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 





DOUBLE YOUR SALARY 


Increase in your salary is inevitable when you increase your 
skill. correspondence course in (1) How To Teach 
The Primary Grades; and (2) How To Use the Pro- 
ject Method, should increase your salary 50%. Catalog. 
NELLIE COOPER, JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


Author: How To Teach the Primary Grades 
How To Use the Project Method. 





“How I Became Popular 


Overnight!” 


“They used to avoid me when I asked for a dance. 
Some said they were tired, others had previous engage- 
Even the poorest dancers preferred to sit against 
But I didn’t ‘wake 
up’ until a partner left me standing alone in the middle 


ments, 
the wall rather than dance with me, 


of the floor, 


“That night I went home feeling pretty lonesome and mighty. blue. 
i At first I wouldn’t be- 
lieve that you could teach by mail because I always had the idea that 
I figured I could risk 


As a social success I was a first-class failure. 


one must go to a dancing class to learn, But 
10c—-especially since you guaranteed to teach me, 


How Dancing Made Me Popular 


“Being a good dancer has made me popular and sought after, 
No more dull evenings—no_ bitter disappointments! 
And I owe it all to Arthur 


“I was astonished to see how quickly one learns all of the latest steps 
through your diagrams and simple instructions, I mastered your course 
in a few evenings, and, believe me, I surely did give the folks around 
here a big surprise when I got on the floor with the best dancer and 
Now that I have the Murray 
foundation to my ry 4 : can lead and follow perfectly and can mas- 


invited everywhere, } € 
My whole life is brighter and happier. 
Murray! 


went through the dance letter perfect. 


ter any new dance after 1ave seen a few of the steps. 


“‘My sister’s family have all learned to dance from the course I bought 
from you and it would do your heart good to see how fine her little kid- 
dies dance together after quickly learning from your new method of 


teaching dancing at home without music or partner.” 


Learn Any Dance in a Few Hours 


Whether you want to learn the Fox-trot, One Step, 
Waltz or any of the new dances, you won't have any 
trouble in doing it through Arthur Murray’s new 
method, More than 120,000 people have learned to 
dance by mail, and you can learn just as easily, | 

Arthur Murray is the World’s foremost authority 
on social dancing. Through his new improved method 
of teaching dancing by mail he will give you the same 
high-class instruction in your own home that he 
would give you if you took private lessons in his stu- 
dio and paid his regular fee of $10 per lesson. 


Five Dancing Lessons Free 


So sure is Arthur Murray that you will be delight- 
ed with his omomney — methods of ey | 
that he has consented for a limited time only to sen 
FIVE FREE LESSONS to all who sign and return 
the coupon. : 

These five free lessons are yours to keep—you need 
not return them, They are merely to prove that you 
can learn to dance without music or partner in your 
own__ home, 

Write for the five lessons today—they are free. 


I am 





Just enclose 10c (stamps or coin) to pay cost of 
potions. orinting, etc., and the lessons will be prompt- 
You will receive: (1) The Secret 

: How to Follow Successfully. 3) 

How to Gain Confidence, (4) A Fascinating Fox- 
trot Step. (5) A Lesson in Waltzing. Don't hesi- 
tate. You do not place yourself under any obligation 
by sending for the free lessons. Write today. HUR 
MURRAY, Studio 151, 801 Madison Ave., New York. 


Arthur Murray, Studio 151, 
801 Madison Ave., New York City. 

To prove that I can learn to dance at home in one 
evening you may send the FIVE FREE LESSONS. 
I enclose 10c (stamps or coin) to pay for the post- 
age, printing, etc. 


_ MET PRC ri rrr PLE y Te Tt Srrerert yoy 
Vere rrrrrrerrie sy Yt re Te eo cccccce 
CO: ck cneerednas cae _ _SEPeRErrer esas 

Also at 150 Southampton Row, London, England. 


struction prescribes that twenty min- 
utes daily be devoted to music. The 
phonograph is considered indispensable 
for song work in country schools be- 
cause it furnishes an opportunity for 
the children to hear and form a taste 
for good music. 


Latimer Junior High School of Pitts- 
burgh has a High School Board of 
Health. It is rated as a student ac- 
tivity in the student government or- 
ganizations of the school. A _ health 
officer is elected from each report room 
by his class. These officers meet twice 
a month to discuss ventilation, temper- 
ature, lighting and sanitation of class- 
rooms. They also study phases of 
health, such as food, clothing, safety 
and first aid. 


One-teacher schools are disappear- 
ing in Kentucky at the rate of nearly 
seven a week, as they become consoli- 
dated into larger schools with two, 
three, four, or more teachers. New 
union and consolidated schools are es- 
tablished to take their places at the 
rate of about 90 a year. To enable the 
children to attend the consolidated 
schools, 78 schools provide free trans- 
portation, using 118 motor busses and 
54 horse-drawn vehicles, 


Oswego, N. Y., is a pioneer in mak- 
ing home nursing a compulsory study 
for high school girls. The school 
board notified the superintendent that 
hereafter all the girls must take a ten- 
weeks course in home nursing before 
they graduate. An exchange has been 
effected with the Oswego Hospital 
whereby the hospital superintendent 
will instruct high school girls in nurs- 
ing and the high school teacher of 
chemistry will instruct hospital train- 
ing class girls in that subject. 


Irregular school attendance caused 
the waste of $250,000,000, one-quarter 
of the money spent for public educa- 
tion in the United States in 1923, ac- 
cording to statisticians of the United 
States Bureau of Education. The 
people who paid the taxes robbed them- 
selves of this amount and at the same 





time deprived their own children of an 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


ds of illustrated 


Tectureg for rent. 


: INFORMATION 


* if 
4 VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC 
4 > 


3 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA 


STEEL PLATE (mitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 

for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or | 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: | 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. | 


Write ed co) pia and mail to us with P.O. order to cover | 
cost. Your order filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. | 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 

Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomine 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 


all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 

New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation. 


Jes ws 


A simple, safe home treat- 
ment—16 years’ success in 
my practice. Moles (also BIG 
growths)dry up. Write forfree 
booklet giving full particulars, 


WM. DAVIS, M.D., 123-D 
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T. S. DENISON & CO, 
623 So. Wabash, Dept. 
chicagd Se 






























Grove Ave, Woodbridge,N.J. 





e ° e e 
Big Profits in Home Cooking ! 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big profits. 
How to cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, cafeterias, lunch- 
rooms, etc. Write for free booklet, ‘‘Cooking for Profit.’’ 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 8414, E. 58th St., CHICAGO. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is_the only way to prevent the hair from 

Goering sesin- Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Booklet free. 
rite today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

D.J-MAHLER, 154-A Mahler Park, Providence, R.!. 


HOME STUDY FOR WRITERS 
30 TEXT-BOOKS. MANUSCRIPTS 


criticized, revised, marketed. Book catalogue and explana- 
tory circulars. Correspondence invited. “JAMES KNAPP 
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Repair torn pages with 
Dennison’s Mending Tape 


T SCHOOL you have to expect torn pages. But 

Dennison’s Transparent Mending Tape repairs 

the damage quickly. Printing may be easily read 

throughit. It’s easy to use and, once applied, holds 
' torn edges securely. 

Your local stationer can supply Dennison Mend- 

ing Tape and many other everyday essentials for 

schoolroom use. 








| FREE—Dennison’s School Catalog 

Dennison’s School Catalog shows all the Dennison 
Handy Helps for the schoolroom, Send for it today. 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Dept. 73, Framingham, Mass. 














EVERY TEACHER 


Needs a copy of our large catalog of =~ hae a books, 

teachers’ helps, seat work, entert 

Mailed free upon request. A post card will bring it. 
Every Teacher needs also some of the following: 

Language Games for All Grades (with cards). Deming. $ 1.20 

Number Games for Primary Grades. Harris- Waldo. 85 

Ge ames and Khymes for Language Teaching in the First 





r Grades. Demin -85 

Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games. “Smith. 85 
Two Hundred Games That Teach. Smith, 1.00 
Methods and Material for Gomposition.” Deming. - o« ia 
»w to Teach Phonics - - - -80 
Morning Exercises for All the Year. agindelar. - - 1.00 
Practical and Artistic Basketry. - - 1.00 
Distriet-School Dialogues. Jrish. - - - -40 
Humorous Dialogues id "Children, Trish. - - - -40 
Best Primary Recitati Hoag. : - -80 
Patriotic Entertainments ‘for Children. Trish. - - -40 
Closing Day Entertainments. Sinde: : : -40 
Best Memory Gems. Sindelar - .30 
One Hundred Stories for bi reduction. Grove. o -30 
Easy Things to Draw - 45 
Flash Cards for Rapid Word f rifts. Deming. - - 16 


ll books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
17 East 23rd St., Dept. 1B, Chicago, Ill. 


CosTUMES 
SCHOOL PLAYS 














We furnish costumes. 
wigs,etc. efor allschool 
lays and operas. 
Pa A RY and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz —_—— &Co. 


P, 
s8w. Pers Street 
Chicago, Ul. 














We make a specialty 
of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 
cessories for children 
suitable for historical 
and modern plays. 
Write for estimates. 


M. SCHNEIDER, 


2 Dept. N. 
2625 Lincoln Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 








School Photos 
25 for $1.00 


Teachers Applica- 
tion Photos made 
from any Photo- 
graph. Original re- 
turned. Send for 
Free Samples. 


H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Michigan 


MARTYN’S 1924 PRESIDENT SPELLER 
The Twin School Games for boys and girls teaches them 
to concentrate the mind, the foundation to an education. 
Mystifying, Entertaining and Educational. 29 half-tone 
photos of the presidents, Washington to Coolidge. By mail in 
qitractive box, 25c in silver. Agent wanted at every school. 
G. E. MARTYN, 1308 W. LAKE ST., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 











M AKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25¢ for sample andinst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 





average of two months’ schooling. 
More than 22,000,000 children were 
enrolled in the public schools of the 
country and the schools were open an 
average of about eight months. Near- 
ly 700,000 teachers were employed. 


In accordance with a law requiring 
standardization of one-room and con- 
solidated schools, West Virginia’s 
State Board of Education has defined 
two classes of consolidated schools, 
“purely consolidated” and “semicon- 
solidated.” Under these definitions a 
purely consolidated school is one 
formed by the centralizing of two or 
more schools in different communities 
so that the newly formed school has 
an increased number of teachers, each 
responsible for fewer grades than be- 
fore. If the number of teachers is not 
increased, the centralized school is 
known as semiconsolidated. 


By affiliating with the National Edu- 
cation Association teachers make the 
Association the instrument through 
which they speak to the _ public. 
Through it they can tell their difficul- 
ties and make their wants known. A 
single member is powerless to promote 
nationally a good idea, incorporate a 
new system, or carry out an educ- 
ational reform, but banded together in 
an organization like the N. E. A., work- 
ing through its departments and com- 
mittees, a single member can make any 
of these come to pass. Don’t fail to at- 
tend the Washington meeting, June 29 
to July 5. Write headquarters to-day. 
Address J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


One thousand consolidated and cen- 
tralized schools where in 1914 there 
were but forty; 6,000 one-teacher 
schools instead of 12,000; only normal 
school or college graduates teaching in 
rural and village high schools; and 
nearly all teachers with normal school 
training in the rural’ elementary 
schools—-these are some of the im- 
provements brought about in Ohio by 
the enactment in 1914 of the rural 
school code. The outstanding provis- 
ions of the code extend state directory 
authority, supervision of the county 
schools, teacher training, and state 
financial aid. Incidentally, the annual 
salaries of teachers in rural elemen- 
tary schools increased from $400 in 
1914 to $945 in 1923. Salaries of rural 
and village high-school teachers in- 
creased from $700 to $1,350 in the 
same period. 





The world has had enough of the 
curse of hatred and selfishness, of des- 
truction and war. It has had enough 
of the wrongful use of material power. 
For healing of the nations there must 
be good will and charity, confidence 
and peace. The time has come for a 
more practical use of moral power, 
and more reliance upon the principle 
that right makes its own might. Our 
authority among the nations must be 
represented by justice and mercy. It 
is necessary not only to have faith, but 
to make sacrifices for our faith. The 
spiritual forces of the world make all 
its final determinations. It is with 
these voices that America should speak. 
Whenever they declare a_ righteous 
purpose there need be no doubt that 
they will be heard. America has taken 
her place in the world as a Republic— 
free, independent, powerful. The best 
service that can be rendered to human- 
ity is the assurance that this place will 
be maintained.—Calvin Coolidge. 








Every red-blooded American will want this 
practical, American book. It will help create higher 
ideals and solve the vital problems of Capital and 
Labor. It grubs up the roots of things; it cuts out 
bunk. Every reader is an enthusiast! Use it to 


destroy anti-Americanism, hate and injustice. It 
ets results. ATTRACTIVE. EASTER GIFT 
DITION NOW READY, 60 cents postpaid; 
money back if not thoroughly satisfied. Address 
Griffith-Stillings, 368 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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EASTER SPECIALTIES 


Easter Cards and Seals 


No. E101. Cut-out crosses, 3% inches high, decorated 
birds or landscapes in bright colors. 1 cent h. 

No. E202. Cut-out crosses, 4% inches high, 
beautifully 


with flowers, 


each with an attractive land- 
lithographed in full colors. 








scape und a spray of Easter flowers, 
2 age each. : 4 - 
203. Quaint little Easter ladies. Cut-out folded cards with Easter 
Quectings C nd printed within. Many designs. Each in an_ envelope. 
3 cents ea ; ; 
No. Eis. Children at play with Easter surroundings or_ chicks, rabbits | 
No. £104. ° ducklings in attractive poses. Very pleasing to the small folks, Each in 
, * an envelope. 5 cents each. , : 

No. E305. Cut-out crosses, 4% inches high, with flowers, 
landscapes and birds. Crosses are outlined in harmonious col- 
ors. Each in an envelope. 6& cents each. 

EASTER POST CARDS. 1 cent each. 

No. 20P1. mapetey artistic. Crosses, beautiful flowers, 
dainty color effec 

No. 21P Cirildren with Easter eggs, rabbits, chicks, flow- 
ers, et Very clever. Rich colors, 

o. 22P greetings, with beautiful decorations in 
flowers and apes 
23P1. Easter greetings, Guardian Angel in all her 
glory Very beautiful. 

EASTER SEALS. (ut-out stickers, 25 of a kind in a pack 
age. 10 cents per package. No. $2910. (hicks. No. $3010. 
Rabbits. No. $3110. Lilies. No. $3210. Vivlets. 





Easter Novelties 

Chicks. <A dainty chick, made of 
with wide-open mouth and bright 
bearing an Euster greeting. 





o. E4125. 
fluffy white material, 
mounted on cards 
25 cents per dozen. 

No. E4240. Chicks. Similar to the above, but 
; mounted on larger cut-out cards bearing Euast- 

Greetings. These chicks are natural in shape and 
appearance, 40 cents per dozen. : 

No. E4325. Bunnies. A_ ftloral card of unique 
style, bearing an Easter greeting, on which is, mounted 
a cunning little rabbit, sitting erect and looking very 
bright. Sure to delight the little folks. 25 cts. per doz. 
No. E4440. Bunnies. Similar to the above, but larger and more 
cunning. Each rabbit carries a red carrot with a green feather, 0 
cen s per dozen. 

E4510. 





S= 






















Similar to those above, but larger and > 
inches high, fluffy and bright, not 
Price, 10 cents each or 75 cents 
per dozen, postpaid. 
No. E46 


. Rooster and Rider. <A_ fluffy rooster, 
red comb and feather tail with a tiny yellow ‘chick ric 
ing on his back, 3% inches high. This and No, E4510 
make a family of three. Price, 10 cents each or 75 
cents per dozen, postpai 7 
No. E4710. Larger Rabbit. E4440, 
high, is holding a red carrot with leaf, 
10 cents each or 75 cents per dozen 
No. E4820. Feathered Rooster. aper mache, and real feath No. 
ers, very life-like, 4 inches high, movable wing, may be used us a 
candy box, Price, 20 cents each or $1.60 per dozen, postpaid. ; : 
No. E5012. Easter Favors. Hollow ames suitable for candy or dinner favors. 
Assorted styles, as decorated hat-hox with fluffy chick on top, fancy baskets with 
rabbit perched on handle, ete., all in Easter colors, Price, 12 cents each, or 90 cents 
per dozen, postpaid. 


Larger Chicks. 
more attractive, 3 
mounted on cards, 






No. E4125. 
4 inches 


Similar to No, 
Price, 


a green feather 
postpaid. 





E4710. 
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Dennison’s Crepe Papers 


all occasions, Dennison Crepe in plain colors 








The standard decorative material for 
is made in tints that harmonize with Dennison Decorated Crepe and can be used with 
it to good advantage. In addition to the ordinary uses, this paper is now used for cos 
No. E5012. tumes, It can be sewed and tucked by machine or by hand the same as cloth, In 
. folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. Made in 37 beautiful shades as listed: 
No. Color. No. Color. No. Color. No, Color. 
11. White. 34. Dark Coral. 46, Leaf Green. 65. Orange. 
12. Black, 35, Cerise. 47, Jade Green. 71. Light Brown, 
13. Gra é Salmon. 51. Celestial Blue. 72. Dark Brown, 
21, Heliotrope. 37. American Beauty. 51%. Azure Blue, 81. Bright Red, 
Violet, 38. Old Ros 52. National Blue, 82. Maroon, 
23. Purple. 41. Apple Grew. 54. French Blue. 83. Ruby. 
i Light Blush Pink. 42. Nile Green. 61, Light Amber. 91. Apricot. 
32, Pale Coral. 43. Emerald Green. 62. Canary. 
32%. Medium Coral, 44. Grass Green, 63. Dark Amber, 
33. Dark Blush Pink. 45. Moss Green. 64. Light Orange. 


Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


Decorated Crepe Papers 


Another Dennison product purposes ever 


and the most elcgant material for decorative 


protaced. Many designs are made with special reference to their cut-out possibilities 
or use in school and kindergarten, while tie designs for the special holidays are such 
that they can_be used effectively in a great variety of ways. The floral designs especially 
will be found wonderfully. effective for decorating booths, making costumes, ete. In 
folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. Many designs as listed: 
Faster. Poppies, Parrots, 
Daisies. Roses, Wild Animals, 
Cc iepennithenune. Butterflies, Children at Play, 
Tulips. Colored Birds. Nursery. 
Violets. Blue Birds, 
Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, postpaid. 

HOW TO MAKE PAPER COSTUMES. [Illustrated manual of instructions, Explains 
how to make delightful costumes for children and grown-ups, for pageants, plays, cos 
tume parties and tancy dances, The illustrations are so easy to follow that you will 


have as much fun making a costume Price, 10 cents. 


All of the above items will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. 
Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS’ HAND BOOK, will be sent free on request. 


MARCH BROTHERS, LOCK BOx A, LEBANON, OHIO 


as you will have wearing it. 








W 4 t x Stories, Poms, Plays.eto. aro wanted forpub- 
PICO PM SH ieasicn.’ titerary Bureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo 





i $20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 
Typewriters PAYNE CO., Rosedalestation, K, 0, K 


Kansas 
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Children need color for Picture Study 


of Drawing in the New York City Schools, 
are now being adopted generally throughout 
the country. Course covers Ist through the 9th 
grades. 


You have seen | 
the paintings, or good color reproductions. 

But how about the children? Few have | 
ever visited an art gallery. And they can never | 
appreciate the charm, or the real meaning in- Write for prospectus and free samples, and 
tended by the artist unless you use color study work for adoption for the next term. 
prints—actual reproductions of the paintings | 
themselves. SEND FOR THIS CATALOGUE 

Inexpensive color miniatures are now avail- An Illustrated Catalogue of Emery Prints has 
able for the first time. You can have these | just been issued and will be mailed on receipt 
miniature prints for Picture Study at an excep- | of ten cents in stamps. Emery prints of paint- 
tionally low cost. One hundred subjects, se- | ings, sculpture and architecture may be had in 
lected and graded by Frank H. Collins, Director | sepia or color, and in extra large size. 


BROWN - ROBERTSON CO., INC. 
415 Madison Avenue, Gallery L, 


You know these subjects. 





New York, N. Y. 
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Credits 


During Your Vacation 


Here you are offered an unusual opportunity to make this coming summer both 
profitable and enjoyable. The change and recreation to which all teachers are en- 
titled at the close of school need not be sacrificed by those who wish to continue 
their education and improve their opportunities, 


Wooded 
Lake Shore 


N.U. 


Cool 
For Study 


SUMMER SESSION 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 
and many other forms of wholesome recreation right on the campus on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. Organized excursions to industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. Courses are offered in 


Graduate School 
College of Liberal Arts 


those offered in the School of Education: 


Curriculum of the Elementary School, School 
Educational Supervision, High 
Principles of Secondary 


Administration, 
School Administration, 


Education, the High School Curriculum, Methods 
of Teaching n High Schocl, Educational Measure- 
ments 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Address WALTER Diit Scott, President SUMMER 
SESSION 

opens 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. June 23, 1924 


401 University Hall 





SUMMER SESSI 


School of Commerce 
School of Education 


The following interesting courses are among 


BOOKLET REQUEST 


courses offered <A ner advantages of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


School of Journalism School of Music 

Law School School of Speech 
A course in Contemporary European Educa- 
tion will be given in Europe, visiting and 
studying five countries, 

Write for ‘*EDUCATION Plus RECREA- 
TION,” containing complete schedule of the 
courses offered in the Summer Session and in- 
cluding views of Northwestern’s beautiful lake 
shore campus, dormitories, etc. For convenience, 
use coupon below. 














trated here, 


— 


Northwestern University, 401 University Hall,Evanston, IIl. 


Please send me a copy of the booklet illus- 
iving full information as to 





Name 


Full Address 
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Does your VACATION take from or add to the VALUE of your VOCATION? 


National 


1924 


Kindergarten and Elementary College 


(Incorporated—Accredited) 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23—August 1—1924 


Summer Session Curriculum includes developments in Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary methods for Teachers, Parents and Social Workers. 
(Demonstrations with Children.) 


1924 Summer Bulletin upon application to: REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, Box 25, 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 











Instructive Play Awakens Chil- 
dren from Lethargy 


By Jane Hill 


“Instructive play is the biggest 
factor in bringing children, deprived 
through the horrors of war of their 
natural youthful instincts, back to 
normalcy,” declares Charles V. Vick- 
rey, general secretary of the Near 
East Relief, who is responsible for the 
education of over 60,000 children now 
under American care in orphanages. 

Mr. Vickrey speaks with firm con- 
viction, because during all the seven 
years he has been making annual visits 
to the Near East in connection with 
relief activities, he never, before last 
summer, has seen the spirit of happi- 
ness and fun break through the heavy, 
sodden faces of Armenian girls, 

Mr. Vickrey first noticed this change 
in the countenances of the orphans at 
Beirut. Here Miss Carolyn McAfee is 
directing the education of nearly 11,- 
000 children, part of the large group 
removed from the interior of Turkey 
at the time of the evacuation of the 
Christians in the spring of 1923. Both 
the American and the native teachers 
had the greatest difficulty in arousing 
the interest of this little army of de- 
pendent children. They seemed 
weighed down with the sufferings of 
years of privation and misfortune. 
The majority of them have no known 
relatives. Some of the little folks re- 
member vividly the murder of parents 
and other loved ones. It is not sur- 
prising that the joy of life has been 
blotted out by their cruel sufferings. 
They find it extremely difficult to con- 
centrate on their tasks. 

Various methods were tried to over- 
come their inertness, but without avail 
until Miss McAfee introduced con- 
structive play. She began by giving 
the children simple exercises and 
gradually worked them up to a few 
dancing steps. Before very long they 
became much interested in dancing. 
Their minds recalled the almost for- 
gotten old village folk dances and they 
responded eagerly. Now the little 
derelicts are becoming proficient in all 
the games one usually associates with 
American schools, They are especially 
fond of ball games. 

Physical education introduced in the 
Near East as a relief measure is 
arousing the interest of native edu- 
cators and governmental officials, who 
are astounded at the buoyant health 
and fresh spirits of the children as 
contrasted with their former state of 
lethargy. 





In making the principal address re- 
cently at the dedication of the new 
Monroe Junior High School in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Payson Smith, Massachu- 
setts State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, paid a tribute to the pioneer work 
done in a new educational field in Roch- 
ester under the leadership of the su- 
perintendent, Dr. Herbert S. Weet. 
He said: “Seven years ago the people 
of Massachusetts became greatly in- 
terested in junior high schools and 
since then millions of dollars have been 
invested in them. When we wanted to 
go to some place for inspiration and 
knowledge about these schools—when 
we wanted to see where the thing was 
done best—we found there was one 
place more than any other where we 
could get that inspiration and help, and 
that was in Rochester.” 
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DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


47th Year 
Francis L. York, M. A., Pres. 


Offers courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Cello, Organ, Th 
Public School 
and Drawing, O % 
Interpretation, etc. jj 
Work based on best 
modern and_ educa- 
tional principles. Nu- 
merous Lectures, Con- 





certs and Recitals. 
Excellent Boarding : . 
Accommodations. Finest Conservatory in the West 
Teachers’ certificates. 

Diplomas and degrees conferred. Many free advan- 
tages. We own our own building, located in the 
center of most cultural environment. 

STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME. 


Summer Master School 
Six Weeks—June 26—Aug. 2, 1924. 


For particulars of summer session and detailed information 
Address JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 
Box 77, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











Going to the N.E.A.? Then stay for the 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
of 
George Washington University 


Located in the heart of the National Capital. | 
Write for illustrated booklet on Washington. | 


Director Summer School 
George Washington University. Washington, D. Cc 

















Summer School 


for penmanship teachers, supervi- 
sors, penmen and engrossers. 
Special term begins July 7, 1924 
ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSHIP, 
Columbus, Ohio 




















SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
JUNE 30th TO AUGUST Sth 
Combine recreation with profitable study. Board and room 
$60.00. Tuition $5.00 per credit hour. On beautiful Lake 
Keuka. Send for bulletin. A.H. Norton, President. 


4thand 5th GRADE METHODS 


June 24— SUMMER COURSE — August 1 
Course for Teachers—Conducted by Miss Elsie Wygant 
Address: Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College, 
Box D, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


1 The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
W size, printing surface, 4'4x7, $1. 
Note size 64x10, $2. Lettersize 
10x12'4, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink and sponge complete. 











cular, Sample of Work, and Special 
Offer to Teachers. Satisfaction or 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 

W, FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 





Short-Story Writmg 
A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and # 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 


One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare if 
time—hundreds are selling |, 
constantly to the leading 
publishers. 


150 page catalog free. Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 ; 
Springfield, Mass. © 


DR ESENWEIN 


Dept. 48 
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VALPARAISO 


UNIVERSITY 


FIFTY-FIRST 


SUMMER SESSION 


HE Summer Session of Valparaiso University will open June 16, 1924, and continue ten weeks, 
(Full quarter credit.) An excellent opportunity is offered to combine the 


six days per week. 
summer vacation with study ata most reasonable expense, 





‘ce, 1g 


d High 


Crh 


During the summer session there 


will be beginning, intermediate and advanced courses offered in the following departments : 
«i Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Art, Public Speaking, 
vais baa ee d i ing, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Physical Education, 


1 and Elementary Subjects. 





Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors. 
Accredited as a Standard Normal School by the State of Indiana. 


Matriculation fee (paid but once) $5.00. Tuition $42.00 ; Board $35.00 ; Room 


XPENSES ARE THE LOWEST. 5. 
rent $15.00 to $25.00 per term of ten weeks. Board, room and tuition for ten weeks need not exceed $92.00, 
Bulletin giving full information concerning courses ete., will be mailed free. Address Dept. A-8 


HORACE M. EVANS, M. D., PRESIDENT, - 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 

















Primary Training 
| Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
| June 24—Summer School—August 1 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 
THREE DEPARTMENTS — I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. Playground. 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Central Location—Accredited. °‘ 
Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS, 4th and 5th GRADE 
METHODS, APPLIED ART, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS 
FOR CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 


Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. | 
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Wr alone since = 
ihe World War 
have been present- 
ed International 
Exposition Gold 
Care Wal ran od KOR 
covering our 
enlire line of 
School Ari Producis 
INSIST On Our Ma~ 
ilerials when you 
wani the besi— = 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


SANDUSKY: OHIO ~ NEW YORK 














Award Pins 


For SPELLING, ATTENDANCE, 
DEPORTMENT, PUNCTUALITY, 





SCHOLARSHIP 
Enameled—Gold Plated 
Plain Catches e ie 25c each 


Safety Catches - - 35c each 
We also make Class Pins and allkinds of Jewelry 


Catalog on request 
C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY 
| 707 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Illinois. 























No. N907 No. N694 No. N82S \ 
lok. Gold $1.10)/10k. Gold $2.65/10k. Gold $6.60) 
Ster. Silver 75cj14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95 

TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 7 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. EN 
Our method of selling direct to Schools and 
Colleges enables us to quote |owest prices 
iS. Send 


on highest qualit stal to- 


engrav- 
tation CRO OE ac 

guara: . ‘or samples of Engraved Com- 

mencement Invitations, Calling Craze Ete. cae 


CHAS.S. STIPPT manuracturer 


LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 


















Fierro 1s, $e 
ter. Silver 30% See 
Rolled Gold SO* 4 
Solid Gold $149 4 


s 
lane.Goid — 6438 
REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, 


NEW YORK, 





PIN 


CLUBANDNUMBERINCLASS 3 
() 


PN Either pinillustrated made with any 3let- 
FIRGS.24¥4 ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors enamel, 


i 4 
“es ep 5. 
SW 
DL 
ee" 


silver,’ ' 
W499 of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


BactanBros.Co, 507 Bastian Bldg, Rochester, N.Y. 2529 


CLASS RINGS &PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued— FREE 

Samples loaned class offi- 

cers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 

each 






tare eh 
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METAL ARTS CO., Inc., 


7743 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y 










Write epue’ Catates _— —_— 

now for yourcopy. Buy Class 

Ringsdirect from factory. Savemoney ! 
Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 

14 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass- 


SCHOOL EMBLEMS 


N 202—Sterling Silver Class or 
Signet Ring--Any letters and date, 
$1.25 each, $12.00 per dozen, 

ins, Rings and Medals FREE. 


Catalog of Pins, 
M. P. JENKINS, 341 Washington St.,Quincy,Mass. 


CLASS PINS RINGS Of EVERY 

DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
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Val Rolled Gold Plate,40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
U CO., 858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 








TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school Savings system in your own schoolroom, A 
package containing directions and supplies for @ 
Toom sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 
Irder to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 
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Camp Roosevelt—Boy Builder 
By Major F. L. Beals, U. S. A. 
Supervisor Physical Education, Chicago Public 
Schools 


The trained mind and the perfect 
body are of little avail if there is not 
sound character behind them. The 
cry of the world is now, as it has been 
in the past, for men of character—re- 
liable l¢aders in the battle of life. The 
foremost of our educational institu- 
tions, in answer to this call, are open- 
ing up avenues for the highest de- 
velopment of wholesome qualities. 

The Chicago public school system 
has taken the first strides in providing 
a place where boys may receive the 
best of training. During the ten 
months of the school year, such a pro- 
gram could not well be put into exe- 
cution, but at Camp Roosevelt, the 
summer educational-training encamp- 
ment which has been backed by the 
War Department, the Chicago public 
school system, the American Red 
Cross, the Y. M. C, A., and other na- 
tional organizations, boy-building has 
been developed to a marked degree. 

The camp is located on Silver Lake, 
Indiana, eight miles east of LaPorte 
and sixty-five miles from Chicago on a 
trunk railroad. Boys from all direc- 
tions are able to make good connec- 
tions. The many buildings on the 
grounds were once occupied by a 
boarding school for boys, and are 
admirably equipped for the comfort 
and convenience of the campers. 

The boy who attends Camp Roose- 
velt has his choice of several programs. 
He may, if he desires, enter the sum- 
mer school, either to make up credits 
or to gain time. The summer school 
is an auxiliary of the Chicago public 
summer schools, and it is also com- 
missioned by the Indiana State Board 
of Public Instruction, 

The facilities of the camp school are 
almost unlimited. The boy who wishes 
to learn printing or woodworking or 
automobile construction, finds a com- 
pletely equipped workshop and com- 
petent instructors. Botany and other 
sciences are taught, the surrounding 
country affording excellent oppor- 
tunity for securing laboratory speci- 
mens. Seventh and eighth grade sub- 
jects are taught in addition to the high 
school courses. 

The boy who prefers to devote him- 
self to outdoor life, to build up his 
body, finds what he wants in the phy- 
sical course. And the younger lad, 
from ten to fourteen, finds suitable 
companionship in the Junior Division, 
where the mysteries of woodlore and 
camp-fire are delved into. 

The health feature is one of im- 
portance, first in developing physical 
strength, and second in safeguarding 
health. Every boy in camp is required 
to pass a test in first aid given by the 
American Red Cross, A large, com- 
pletely equipped hospital building, 
with staff of doctors and nurses to 
look after the welfare of the boys, 
tends to a minimum of sickness in the 


camp. 

It should be remembered that Camp 
Roosevelt offers the finest course of 
instruction by experts in boy-building, 
the best of food and care, at a frac- 
tion of the rate charged by other 
camps of high type. A group of pub- 
lic-spirited business and _ professional 
men, under the chairmanship of Angus 
S. Hibbard of Chicago, yearly contri- 
bute sufficient funds to maintain the 
enterprise, and this, together with the 
assistance of the co-operating organi- 
zations, makes possible the low fee 
which is required. 

This year the camp will open June 
30, and continue for seven weeks. 
Year-round headquarters are main- 
tained at the Board of Education, 460 
South State Street, Chicago, where 
complete information may be had. 


There are no circumstances, however 
unfortunate, that clever people do not 
extract some advantage from.—La 
Rochefoucauld. 












High power air rifle for selling 3 
fligh Mieutho- Nova Salve at 25 


Or 
D. S. SUPPLY CO., Dept. CA-27, Greemville, Pa. 








MAIL THIS COUPON WITH $1.00 TODAY 
ms 






















Just send $1.00 






We are holding glorious colored pictures of 
the Thirty Common Birds in your community ! 
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Rose-breasted Grosbeak Black and White Warbler 





L LT 


Red-headed Woodpecker 





Hundreds of teachers are sending for 
these special pictures, selected by Mr. 
Joseph H. Dodson, President of the 
American Audubon Association. Thirty 
pictures in full natural color, for $1.00. 
Country schools or city schools need 
these bird pictures to brighten the somber 
walls and to let Spring in! Each meas- 
ures 7 x 9 inches, every picture fresh and 
beautiful. For mounting, for use with 
the Drawing Master, or a score of happy 
uses. Ask about the flowers, minerals, 
and trees and plant pictures! 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 


905 Harrison Street Kankakee, Illinois 
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Mr. Dodson is the Original ‘Birdhouse Man. 











Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 
905 Harrison Street 
Kankakee, Illinois 

I am interested in fostering the study of birds in my class room, 
so I enclose $1.00 for pictures in color of Thirty Common Birds of 
my community together with your complete list of nearly one 
thousand bird and nature pictures. And please send information 
on how the boys and girls of my class room may join the American 
Audubon Association this Spring. 


Name 
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New York University 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 7— AUGUST 15, 1924 


bt Summer School of New York University announces for the sum- 
mer of 1924 45 courses for teachers, supervisors, and school admin- 
istrators, distributed among the following departments: Educational 
Sociology, Elementary Education, Secondary Education, Educational 
Psychology, Experimental Education, Theory of Education, History of 
Education, Educational Administration, Supervision, Art, and Music. 

In addition, courses are offered in all the regular collegiate departments, 
together with an extensive program in commercial subjects. 

Students may readily combine courses in education with courses in 
academic or commercial subjects. 


Attention is called to the following special features: 


1. Conference Course on School Administration, conducted by Professor 
Withers, with the assistance of nationally known educators. 


2. Conference Course on the Problems of Deans and Counsellors of Girls in 
Secondary Schools. 


3. A program in Health Education, offered with the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association. 


4, Courses in Physical Education, under the direction of Professor Clark W. 
Hetherington. 


5. Courses in Art Education, under the direction of Professor Walter Sargent. 


Credit may be secured for work in the Summer School toward both 
graduate and undergraduate degrees. 


The Residence Bureau of the University is available to assist students 
from outside New York in securing comfortable, convenient, and rea- 
sonably priced living accommodations. 


All courses except those in Art and Music will be given at Washington Square. 


For further information, write for the complete bulletin. Address 


Dr. John W. Withers, Director 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
101 Washington Square East, New York City 











































YCEUM 


RTS 
ONSERVATORY 


(INCORPORATED) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 16—July 26 (Six Weeks) 
ELIAS DAY, Director. 
Theodore Harrison, Director of Music. 

‘* Thorough Preparation for a Defi- 
nite Work.’’ 
A superior faculty, teaching every 
branch of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Classes of special interest to teachers, 
during summer session. 
Principles of Dramatic Art and their 
proper use, including Story Telling, 
Art of the Monologue and Teaching 
Methods. 
Play production with practical demon- 
strations on a stage completely equip- 


Physical 
Education 


for Women—Accredited 


SUMMER SESSION 
6 weeks—July 1-August 9 


Advanced, post-graduate work 
for teachers of physical edu- 
cation. Classes for beginners 
if registration warrants. Spec- 
ial courses in Therapeutic 
Exercises and School Health 


Problems; ped for actual working conditions. 
DANCING, GAMES, COACHING, APPA- Work taken during the summer 
RATUS WORK, NEW MATERIAL, EXHI- will be credited on _ regular 


BITION SPECIALITIES, NOVELTY WORK. courses. Diplomas and Degrees. 
A ti ll t fac Studios, Tees “ igre in 
n excep 1onally strong - our own Building, ‘ideally located in 
ulty gives excellent courses in a ee ee are eee 
all departments. School is ac- LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 
credited by State Depart- Dept.N.I. 1160 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 



























ments of Public Instruction 
UNIVERSITY of VERMONT 


and by the Chicago Board of 
Education. 
New gymnasium — splendidly SUMMER SESSION 









equipped. Dormitory on At Burlington On Lake Champlain 
grounds. Ideally located near JUNE 30, 1924 to AUGUST 8, 1924 
parks and bathin g beaches. hen ei toed fr vt ar —— 
Catalogue and full particulars ||) sic ited ti lital a fe Neopia 
on request, Address Registrar, } |} tulle. ! oe es 
Box N. IL. Mathematics, Methods of Teaching, Fa ge are ducation, English 
and Literatare, Latin, Frgoch, | Public % School vol Music, History, 





Hygiene, Science, Social Science, Physica! Training 





Chicago Normal School of ||} <iificztistrmsctes. themey eae Os 
Physical Education 
5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 





Write for further information and descriptive bulletin to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
Burlington, Vermont. 






























AND PRIMARY PLANS 
“The Book of Life’”’ 


Unless a nation is to retrogress, its 
youth must learn religious fundamen- 
tals. Counter-attractions are so strong 
and varied to-day that the Bible re- 
quires to be presented in a way that 
will carry a genuine appeal. No long- 
er can children be held to a Sunday 
afternoon in a darkened parlor read- 
ing a ponderous volume of Holy Writ. 
For better or worse, we have departed 
from the ways of our fathers. “Sun- 
day schools” have been succeeded by 

“schools of religious education.” 

The change in viewpoint and meth- 
od has brought a demand for the kind 
of books that are as sound pedagogi- 
cally as the texts in day schools, as 
helpful to the teacher, as profitable to 
the pupil. For these reasons a new 
work, T'he Book of Life (8 vols., John 
Rudin & Co., Inc., Chicago), should in- 
terest every person who appreciates 
the present-day need for vitalized re- 
ligious training. It is intended to 
make the Bible the most readable and 
interesting, as well as the best loved, 
book for all people, young and old. It 
gives parents, teachers, Bible students 
and ministers an easy, definite, log- 
ical and psychological plan of religious 
education. 

The Book of Life presents the Bible 
in the same way that a modern story 
is told, retaining the utterances of 
yesterday in actual Bible text, but 
weaving in the backgrounds with a 
view to dramatic effect. It is chrono- 
logically arranged, the volumes being 
entitled, successively “Bible Treas- 
ures” (A Bible Primer and Story- 
book); “Bible Heroes, Pioneers” (Old 
Testament Adventure Tales); “Bible 
Kings, Captains” (Historical’ Narra- 
tives of Judea); “Prophets, States- 
men” (Exalted Hebrew Literature) ; 
“Bible Poetry” (The Sublime Songs of 
the Ages); “Life of the Master” (A 
Consecutive Story of Jesus); “Paul: 
Life, Letters” (A Dramatic Recital; 
Epistles) ; “Bible Educator, Index.” 

Ss an. integral part of the work are 
included many great hymns and other 
spiritual poems. Both in color and in 
half-tone a large number of the best 
religious pictures are reproduced, and 
hundreds of photographs are used in 
making vivid the geography of the 
Holy Land and other places associated 
with Bible events. These, together 
with the accompanying text and some 
forty outline maps, constitute a com- 
plete historical and pictorial geogra- 
phy of the regions concerned. Within 
its 4,000 pages, The Book of Life con- 
tains practically the entire Bible text 
in the King James Version, as well as 
selected portions of the Apocrypha. In 
addition will be found a Biblical dic- 
tionary, some 400 illustrative extracts 
from English and American literature, 
courses for Bible study clubs, sugges- 
tions for Sunday school and day school 
teachers, and complete indexes. The 
material has been arranged and much 
of it written by two men who have 
proved their skill in building a work 
of this kind—Newton Marshall Hall, 
A.M., D.D., Pastor Emeritus of the 
North Church, Springfield, Mass., and 
Irving Francis Wood, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature and 
Comparative Religion in Smith Col- 

lege. Both the authors have had large 
experience in religious teaching and 
writing. 

A brief, if inadequate, mention 
should be made of the appearance of 
the volumes. The binding is of heavy 
handsome material embossed in a de- 
sign of dark blue and dull gold. The 
type is large and clear, the portion for 
very young children corresponding to 
that which would be found in their 
school readers. The paper is heavy 
and of a finish which allows the illus- 
trations to show to best advantage. 
There is no crowding. The work as a 
whole is an example of fine typogra- 
phy, as it is of careful literary work- 
manship and publishing enterprise mo- 
tivated by high purpose. 





All are architects of fate, 
Working in these walls of time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 








Longfellow. 
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PENNY PACKET SEEDS 
For School and Home Gardens 
Let Your Pupils 
Buy Their Own 
Tell us on a post card how many 


pupils you have and we'll send 
full supply of literature FREE, 


af} THE CHILDREN'S FLOWER MISSION 
5700 Detroit Ave — Cleveland Ohio ( B 


YOU CAN MAKE 
$75 TO $100 


a week selling our big line of 150 arti- 
cles, used constantly in every home. 
Write us, we will send you our hand- 
some $15.00 Sample Case Outfit on trust. 


FEDERAL PURE FOOD CO., 
Dept. JJ, CHICAGO. 
































EVERY TEACHER NEEDS THEM 
for the quick displaying of maps, 
charts und pictures, 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
The Hanger with the Twist’ 
Easy to use---Protect the walls. 


10c pkts. eisreririse 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


READINGS & PLAYS 


SCHOOLS onl COLLEGES | 
Send for Catalog | 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO., | 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, Iowa | 

































Real American Watch, 5 year gr arantee, fine} 


case, looks and wears like gold . Just sell 12] 
onder Menthol} 








WHY NOT 2 57:05 Sans 
mer and Fall gath- fie 

ping pa tterflies, insects? I buy hundreds of &% 

kin for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 

tures, price-list. nd 10 cents (not stamps) ‘ 

for my Illustrated Prospectus pare gnending 

butterflies. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer 

Dept. 121, Ocean Park, Cal. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College of “Pharmac cy, etc. Tells 
cause and cure ‘of superfluous hair and facial Uisfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 atacine for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 


BE AUTY WORK. 5 Women to travel, demonstrate, 


and sell dealers well known toilet 
goods line. $25 to $50 per week ; Railway fare paid. If not 
free to travel ask about our local representative proposition. 
Experience unnecessary. We train you. Write quick. 


GOODRICH DRUG CO., Dept. D, Omaha, Neb. 


AGENTS — 216 PROFITS—$5 to $15 daily 


Introducing new style Guar- 
anteed Hosiery- saat wear or replaced free--your pay in advance-- 
steady income--repeat orders--experience unnecessary. You write 
orders--we deliver and collect. Outfit furnished, all colors and 
grades including silks. 


Mac-O-Chee MillsCo., Room 2814, Cincinnati, Ohio 


LADIES ANYWHERE MAKE MONEY 


CROCHETING LINGERIE, 
Instructions, completed sample and price, 10c in silver. 
PARIS ART WORKS, 50, New Haven, Conn. 


Teachers! Money! Se! SKIMIT during Summer 


Every housewife buys. 

profits. Easy sales. Syphons half pint cream off quart bottle milk 
in 15 seconds. Polished aluminum. Write for big-money offer. 
SKIMIT MFG. CO., 348 High Avenue, OSKALOOSA, IOWA. 























Wanted Two ambitious and capable women, having 

education and refinement, to fill lucrative posi- 
tions in our educational sales organization. (Teachers pre- 
ferred.) Address: The Frontier Press Company, 
Lafayette Building, Buffalo, N. Y 


W k EVENINGS. I madeit. Mail Order 
ee —. booklet for stamp tells 

ow. Sample and plan 25c. Free 
12 articles worth $3. LNT SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y- 


GET P AY for your stories and articles. Copy- 
right book by Editor ‘‘How to write 

for Pay.”?” FREE. Write now. Noobligation. PRESS 

SYNDICATE 500, Times Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


H to b SUCCESSFUL in 
FREE ADVICE Real Estate ry j Somammary ce 
ulars, MACDONALD COOPERATIVE REALTY, SAN DIEGO, (AL. 
$i hour. Write showcards 1,25 3¢ »o": 
Kwik Showcard System, 64K Bond, Toronto, Can. 
WE PAY $50.00 A WEEK AND EXPENSES 


and give Ford auto for men to introduce poultry and stock 
compounds. Imperial Co., D-3, Parsons, Kansas- 























GIVEN BEAUTIFUL RINGS 


All four ties rings given tor selling 


Pel Iie 
for asveers) 
Gekeno-Novs Save Return $1 fy a7 
tl 


Until goods are sold, “Order nye 
U.S. SupplyCo. Box RA-27 Greemvlle, Pa eee 
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Use More Pictures in Teaching 


They Aid in Every Grade 


The Drawing Master Does It Faster 
and you can own one for $1.50, $2.50 or $5.00 
that will save you endless hours of work 
Every outfit contains a liberal supply of pictures 


AFRICA { cy 
\ g 


Pupils and Teachers find it fascinating to use in making— 


Maps, Picture Sto- 
ries, Portraits, 
Historical and Na- 
ture Story Sub- 
jects, and endless 
other illustrations 
from Magazines, 
Text Books and 
Picture Services. 





Thousands of Out- 
fits are already in 
daily use. 


Read our Special 
Trial Offer. Clip 
the coupon or 
mail your accept- 
ance TODAY. 


The Adjustable Pantagraph enlarges from 1% to 6 times the 
size of the original; the fixed non-adjustable 4 times the orig- 
inal size, Any teacher or pupil can use either pantagraph. 





COUPON 


THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA, Prices west of the 
National Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. Roc 50; 


es, .50; 

Gentlemen :—Please send to the undersigned $3.75; and $2.25 
Regular $5.00 Drawing Master Outfit complete 

——————— Special $2.50 Drawing Master Adjustable Pantagraph 


N. I. Apr., 24 


THE DRAWING MASTER 
CLUB OF AMERICA 


National Building 


Clevelan ” ———————— Special $1.50 Drawing Master Fixed Pantagraph 
d, Ohio Fon ig ge is peek hy the Lye p phat the Drawing Master 
" P Du is to be sent at once, and is to be paid for by m ithin 20 
A filiated with days from date of shipment. . i 


The National School Club 


If I should find that the Drawing Master is not all that you claim 
or it, I am to have the privilege of returning it postpaid within 10 
days from the time I receive it. 
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Better Rural Schools 


The farmer’s thinking is more and 
more in consonance with the demands 
of the times. More and more farmers 
are asking that the best we know in 
educational practice be extended to 
their children, whether it be in en- 
riched courses, enlarged buildings, 
more and better equipment, better 
trained teachers, or what not. As 
proof of these new demands witness 
the magnificent buildings which are 
springing up in the open country in 
every state, the increasing number of 
counties completely or almost com- 
pletely centralized, that is, in which 
all children attend modern consoli- 
dated schools and are within trans- 
porting distance of a standard high 
school. 

There is at present a_ noticeable 
tendency toward increasing the size of 
consolidated school units established 
or to be established so as to include 
more taxable property and a larger 
number of children. Extension of the 
good roads movement is facilitating 
this tendency, but fundamentally it is 
the result of the demand for better ed- 
ucational advantages and the corre- 
sponding need for increased financial 
resources in order to obtain them. 
New sources of income and reorgani- 
zation of administrative practice are 
essential before these demands can be 
satisfied on a large scale in many of 
our states. 

However, the problems of support 
and of safe transportation (which have 
always loomed large on the rural 
school horizon) have been satisfactor- 
ily solved by a large number of 
schools—the number fortunately is in- 
creasing. We know now that it is 
possible to extend adequate education- 
al facilities to rural communities; that 
the country child’s environment need 
not necessarily deprive him of an edu- 
cation that satisfies modern ideals.— 
Katherine M. Cook. 
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“Visiting Teachers” 
In about 


and 
counties in 26 states “visiting teach- 


fifty cities, towns 
ers” have been installed and their 
great usefulness recognized. New 
York City initiated the movement to 
bring school and home .-into closer 
touch. A report describing the work 
of the visiting teacher has been issued 
by the Joint Committee of Education 
in New York, which is representative 
of a number of civic and professional 
organizations. To quote from it: 

“The visiting teacher is the school’s 
agent to see that each child has a 
square deal both as a pupil and as an 
individual and that he receives the 
education and training which he needs 
as a citizen. 

“Usually it is the teacher or princi- 
pal of the school who refers a problem 
child to the visiting teacher. She be- 
comes friendly with this particular 
child. She goes to his home, not to 
teach him, but to understand the prob- 
lem which he presents in the class- 
room, whether or not it is a problem 
of behavior or of poor class work, or 
whether he shows evidence of neglect 
or misunderstanding at home or else- 
where. She talks with his parents, 
explains to them what the school aims 
to do for him, finds out his aptitudes, 
his limitations, his interests—in short, 
his assets and liabilities. 

“She talks over with the family and 
with the teacher the child’s particular 
needs and how they may be met and 
she brings back to the school the full 
story of his home environment, his out- 
of-school activities, and his personal 
qualities. She brings the home and 
the school into mutual understanding 
and co-operation, and by this means 
she prevents him from joining the 
ranks of juvenile delinquents and the 
inefficient, and from forming the habit 
of failure. Principals have found her 
particularly effective in. redirecting 
young girls who are in need of guid- 
ance.” 
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FIRST PRIZE 
The New Automatic Ansco 
The only camera made 
which automatically rolls 
the film. Takes pictures 
2%x44%4. Value $75.00. 


SECOND PRIZE 

The No. 1 Folding Ansco 
One of the finest folding 
cameras made. ‘Takes pic- 
tures 244x384. Value 
$18.00. 


3rd, 4th, 5th PRIZES 

Ansco Take-a-picture Package 
Containing the No. 2 Bus- 
ter Brown Special Ansco, 
four rolls of Ansco Speedex 
Film and an attractive al- 
bum. ‘Takes pictures 24x 
34%. Value $5.00 each. 


6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th 
PRIZES 
Ansco Dollar Camera and 
2 rolls of Ansco Speedex 
Film. Takes sharp, clear 
pictures 1%x2%. Value 
$1.50, 


HONORABLE MENTION 
All essays receiving honor- 
able mention will be re- 
warded with a_ roll of 
Ansco Speedex Film to fit 
the contestant’s camera. 


ANSCO SPEEDEX FILM 
Fits any camera 
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READ THESE CONTEST 
CONDITIONS CAREFULLY 


1. Subject: “What I See with 
My Camera.” (See suggested 
titles on the Entry Blanks). 

2. Each essay submitted must be 
accompanied by one of the 
special Ansco School Contest 
Entry Blanks. Not more than 
500 words, essays may deal 
with any phase of every-day 
home or school life—the de- 
scription of a holiday or 
week-end good time. 

8. All essays must bear a post- 
mark not later than mid- 
night, June 1, 1924. 

4. The judges are W. J. Beech- 
er, Editor, Normal Instructor; 
H. W. Davis, President, An- 
sco Photoproducts, Inc., and 
C. T. Southwick, The Erick- 
son Company. 

5. Awards will be announced by 
mail to the winners as soon 
after June 1st as possible. 

















Par 
re ated 


Send for Contest Blanks NOW! 


“SCHOOL CONTEST,” 


ANSCO PHOTOPRODUCTS, INC. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Please send me 
quantity 


teacher’s prize in case my pupils compete. 


Name “ 
Address 

City State____ a 

Grade SEE i) || eee 


School Contest Entry Blanks 
for use by my pupils. This request enters me for the 


“Cloudy Day, Bright Day 
Ansco gets them either way.” 
—Archie Ansco. 


ERE is your chance to win one of 

the finest cameras money can 
buy. This is an opportunity for one 
of your pupils to become the owner of 
the finest $75.00 ANSCO—The New 
Automatic. It winds the film auto- 
matically . It will take six pictures in 
six seconds, if you wish. Did you ever 
hear of such a thing before? 


Any or all of your pupils are eligible 
to enter this contest. The pupil who 
wins will be the one who submits the 
most original and interesting essay on 
“What I see with my camera”, illus- 
trated with at least three original pic- 
tures taken by the pupil who submits 
the essay. 


All teachers are eligible who have at 
least one pupil entering the contest. 
The teacher’s prize will be The Ansco 
Memory Kit, shown below. This 
Ansco camera and several rolls of 
Ansco Speedex Film, all packed in a 
beautiful mahogany case, will be given 
away to the teacher whose pupil wins 
the first prize. You do nothing to win 
this prize but announce this contest to 
your pupils and encourage them to try 
for the prizes. 


This is not only an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure a fine Ansco Camera 
for use during your vacation, but it 
represents an opportunity to teach 


TEACHER’S PRIZE 


The Ansco Memory Kit— 
the No. 1 Folding Ansco 
and four rolls of Ansco 
Speedex Film, all con- 
tained in a beautiful ma- 
hogany chest. Takes pic- 
in 2% x 3%. Value 


YOU-and your pupils 
can win these 


ANSCO Cameras! 


your pupils to be more observing. It 
will be an incentive to them to study 
the things they meet with in every 
day life. As you know, thousands 
of children are simply “looking at 
things.”” Teach your pupils one of 
the most valuable lessons of life—how 
to actually see what they look at! 


Show them that the simplest incident 
of every day life, well described and 
well illustrated, with pictures taken by 
themselves, may win the first prize. 
Besides the first prize there are eight 
other prizes and several dozen Honor- 
able Mention prizes for all to win. 


Start your pupils right away. See to 
it that as many as possible enter the 
contest. Go to your local Ansco 
dealer for Special School Contest 
blanks or send in the coupon for the 
number of: blanks you want to dis- 
tribute to your grade. 


Any make of camera may be used to 
make the pictures. No pupil should 
find it impossible to enter the contest 
because he or she has no camera. The 
Dollar Ansco Camera takes excellent 
little pictures. Ask your dealer to 
show you the Dollar Ansco—the only 
regular roll film camera for a dollar. 


This contest closes June 1st at mid- 
night. Send for the Contest Blanks 


today. 










It’s easy to get good 
pictures with 


ANSCO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 
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EASY STEPS 2 COMMON LAW 


By” Nanette DB. Paul, LLB. 


Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her 
lap ; let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges ; let it be written in primers, spelling books 


and in almanacs. 
—Abraham Lincoln. 


Between Public and Private Rights the Public 
Right Must Prevail 


UBLIC rights belong to the Citizens of a State as a Group, Pri- 
vate rights to the Citizen as an individual, or one unit of the 
Group. 











Every Citizen can claim from the State: first, the right to 
walk the streets without being run over by an automobile or 
meeting with other physical injury, called Security; second, to 
go where and when he pleases, and to live in any locality that he chooses, 
called Liberty; third, to control and use his Property without interference; 
fourth,to practice any Religious faith that satisfies him; fifth, to speak pub- 
licly and publish his Writings without hindrance. 





























These rights are free to all, but no Citizen can use them for his own 
benefit so as to interfere with the complete enjoyment of them by other 
Citizens. 






























































NOTE: SEE PAGE 91 FOR EXPLANATION OF THIS POSTER. 
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Understanding the Nervous Pupil 


Editorial Contribution by M. V. O'SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 
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fa JH ETTERS received from readers of NORMAL IN- 
_ |]. STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS describe pupils whose 
“nervousness” is causing their teachers anx- 
| iety. Four types of nervous pupils are men- 
| tioned in these letters. The first type is unable 
to sit quiet and perform any task that re- 
:} quires self-control. One teacher says of this 
type: “He seems to wish to sit quiet, but he 
ke te} tells me that it is impossible for him to do so. 
He is constantly shifting about in his seat, pull- 
ing his feet up under him, and getting into all kinds of posi- 
tions. I should think he would be very uncomfortable most of 
the time, but he says that he cannot keep any one position for 
more than a few seconds at a time. I believe that the boy 
means well, but I cannot understand why he is so restless. I 
am wondering whether he is overworked, or what is the matter 
with him.” 

The second type of nervous pupil is unable to recite when 
called upon. A teacher describes a case as follows: “This 
girl, now eleven years of age, is always afraid that she is going 
to be called upon. I can see her beginning to be afraid five or 
ten minutes before her class is called, and she seems to be 
timid all through a recitation. I have not been severe with her, 
so I should not think she would be afraid of me. I have talked 
to her about this matter, and she knows that I am not severe, 
but she says she simply cannot help it. She tries to be brave, 
she says, but when the time comes to recite, her courage fails 
her. What can be the cause of this unfortunate habit? It is 
unfortunate, because this girl never makes as good an im- 
pression as she is really able to do.” 
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HERE is a third type of nervous pupil who perplexes some 
teachers. He does not seem to have vitality enough to do 
his work properly. A teacher writes concerning one such indi- 
vidual: “He is always tired out, apparently. His face shows 
weariness, although he comes from a fairly comfortable home 
where he must have enough good food, and I have found out 
that he does not sit up late at night and waste his nervous 
energy. I sometimes look into his face and there is almost com- 
plete absence of expression. There must be something about 
him that we do not understand. I can hardly keep from scold- 
ing him, because he does not seem to wake up and do his work. 
Will a good scolding probably help the boy to arouse himself?” 
A fourth type of pupil who impresses teachers as being ner- 
vous, without their being able to locate the cause of the trouble, 
is described as apprehensive “that some unhappy thing will 
overtake him. So far as I know, this child has never been se- 
riously hurt by anything, and yet he thinks he is going to be. 
His face shows that something is troubling him. At least, he 
does not have the confident and cheerful expression that my 
other pupils have. He says he is not afraid of anything, but his 
looks belie his words; and then he doesn’t do as good work in 
school as he could do, I believe, if he did not waste any of his 
energy in being afraid.” 


i may as well be acknowledged at the outset that the subject 
of nervousness, whether among children, youths or adults, 
is extremely complicated. Many cases are so involved and 
obscure that it is impossible to account for them. Men in 
charge of institutions for those who are nervously unstable, say 
that they frequently have to deal with persons whose difficul- 
ties cannot be explained. The fact is, the real mental life of 
either a child or an adult is so exceedingly complex, and there 
are so many kinds of upsetting experiences one might have, 
that in the present state of our knowledge it is impossible 
always to discover the causes of instability. 

We do know something, however, about the causes of nervous- 
ness. We know, for instance, that overwork as a cause of ner- 
vous troubles has been greatly exaggerated. Work itself, if 
done under hygienic conditions, would probably not produce 
nervousness, unless it were so long continued that a child could 
not secure enough sleep. The nerves do not become exhausted, 





contrary to popular belief. In one of the letters received, the 
question is asked, “Isn’t it probable that this pupil’s nerves 
have been overtaxed?” No, it is not at all probable. One can- 
not overtax nerves in the sense in which this phrase is ordi- 
narily used. The nerves, are highly resistant to fatigue; so re- 
sistant, in fact, that a teacher need not be concerned about the 
matter. 


Ds this mean that a pupil could never become nervous be- 

cause of overwork? It is conceivable that he might, but it 
is not at all likely to happen. However, if a pupil does his work 
under irritating conditions—if he becomes terrified lest he fail, 
or dreads what the teacher will say to him when he tries to re- 
cite, or fears the way his classmates will treat him on the play- 
ground, then he may become fatigued and manifest nervousness 
in one way or another. But it is not the work itself which 
causes the fatigue,—it is the strain and tension produced by 
irritation or fear. It cannot be too much emphasized that 
mental work in itself, if not attended by fear or irritation, will 
rarely, if ever, fatigue a pupil, provided that eight hours out of 
every twenty-four are spent in sound sleep. Nature will restore 
nervous energy used in mental work if a pupil can be wholly 
relaxed for eight hours out of twenty-four. Of course, if a 
pupil had only four or five hours of sleep a night for several 
nights, the nervous system might not be able to recuperate, and 
at the end of a week he would probably be fatigued and mani- 
fest nervousness in some way, by being either fidgety, or 
quickly irritated, or easily frightened, or unable to apply him- 
self to his tasks; or he might cry easily, or fly into a tantrum on 
slight provocation. 

There is widespread belief that improper nutrition is often or 
usually the cause of nervousness. Recent investigations made 
by Dr. Emerson and others have shown that a considerable 
proportion of pupils in public schools are undernourished. But 
the effects of malnutrition are found in lack of height and 
weight, rather than in nervous instability. The nervous system 
will secure nutriment adequate to protect itself from serious 
fatigue if there is any nutriment to be had; the muscles will 
give way to the nervous system, as a rule, when there is not 
enough nutriment for all the bodily needs. It is not intended to 
convey the idea here that a teacher could neglect the subject of 
nutrition in dealing with a nervous child but still it should be 
emphasized that malnutrition does not ordinarily cause such 
types of nervousness as have been described. 


he there any general cause of nervousness among pupils which 
would explain a large proportion of cases? Yes; it is fear. 
Several books recently published give the results of extensive 
investigations into the effect of the emotions upon the human 
organism. Fear is a deadly emotion. It interrupts the action 
of vital organs essential for nervous and mental as well as mus- 
cular health and stability. According to my observations, and 
I have studied unstable children for many years, a nervous 
child has usually had some terrifying experience, the effect of 
which persists even though there is no longer reason why he 
should be apprehensive. In clinics where mental and nervous 
troubles are treated, a person is sometimes found to be suffer- 
ing because of an experience which he had had fifteen or twenty 
years earlier. The case is inexplicable until the early upsetting 
experience has been located. 

Psychiatrists—men who study the causes of mental disturb- 
ances and endeavor to find remedies therefor—are coming 
more ‘and more to the view that nervous instability is due to 
some event or series of events in an individual’s experience 
that has produced strain, tension, and apprehension of trouble. 
The impression made by the event has secured a certain degree 
of permanency in the person’s mental life, even though at the 
present time he may not remember the cause. The effects, 
nevertheless, are apparent in the disordered character of his 
mental and nervous life. A concrete instance may illustrate 
the principle here involved. I have been associated with a man 

(Continued on page 93) 
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The Language of Arithmetic Problems 


By WILLIAM ALEXANDER SMITH, A.M. 


Principal, Broadway School, Hackensack, New Jersey 


ya HY do pupils fail so frequently 

js in solving problems in arith- 
metic? This is a fair question. 
How will you answer it? 

Some will say it is because 
pupils do not think; but think- 
ing is only another word for 
study. The real answer is be- 
cause we have not developed a 
good plan to help little chil- 
dren study the language of the arithmetic prob- 
lem. 

A number of years ago I became principal of 
a large elementary school, which was composed 
of children for the most part from homes of 
the foreign-born. English was one of their 
difficulties. Repeated failures in problem work 
were very common. The greater the number 
of problems solved the greater the percentage 
of mistakes. After considerable observation 
and study I reached the conclusion that if we 
were ever going to get anywhere with this sub- 
ject we would have to reorganize our subject 
matter and our method of study. The solving 
of a problem in arithmetic is 
a challenge to clear thinking. 





Now what 
‘How much 
much 


and spent 19 cents for groceries.’ 
does the problem ask you to find? 
she had left” was developed with 
difficulty. 

I saw immediately that 1 must simplify the 
language. I rewrote all the problems that be- 
gan with “if.” I made this problem read: 
“Mary went to the store with 75 cents. She 
spent 19 cents. How much had she left?” 

I tried the classroom work again with prob- 
lems written so that the statement of fact— 
what we know—came first. What we were 
asked to find came last. I studied all the peda- 
gogy of problem study I could find. I made up 
my mind that first, last, and all the time pupils 
must be led to study the problem with three 
things in mind: First, What the problem told; 
what they knew after reading. Second, What 
it asked them to find; what they did not know. 
Third, How they were going to find out; or 
what operation they would use. 

I organized my subject matter so that the 
problems would be graded. Addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division problems 


to state what the problem told. When the sec- 
ond pupil had given his part, he called on an- 
other pupil to state what the problem asked. 
In turn, the third pupil called on someone else 
to tell how he would solve the problem. A fifth 
pupil was asked to go to the board and do the 
problem. This kind of work proved wonder- 
fully interesting. The habit of study was be- 
ing fixed. Classes that did little talking be- 
fore developed an ability to stand on their feet 
and say something. Problem solving became a 
language lesson where constant thinking about 
a definite thing was required. When this type 
of work is carried up to the second half of the 
fourth grade, where two- and three-step prob- 
lems are solved orally, one pupil doing only a 
single part of the work, often as many as a 
dozen pupils may take part in the oral solution 
of one problem. The problems solved orally in 
class one day are assigned for written work 
the next day. The aim here is to have 100 
per cent correct. This aim is frequently at- 
tained. 
With the fifth and higher grades this plan 
can be modified. Pupils are 
directed to read over the prob- 








Straight thinking is the by- 
product of right habits of 
thinking. 

Let me illustrate the mental 
attitude of most children to- 
wards the problem clothed in 
language too difficult for them 
to understand. The other 
night a man was driving his 
car along a perfectly famil- 
iar street during a heavy fog. 
He knew how to drive and he 
knew the street, but soon he 
landed on the sidewalk. He 
still tried to go ahead, but the 
rear wheels caught on the 
curb and held him fast. 
Alighting, he ‘ looked’ the 
ground over. Right in front 
of him was a big tree. 
“Hump!” he remarked. “It 
was more luck than brains 
that kept me from running 
into that.” 

So it is with little children 
in solving the general run of 
book problems found in our 
textbooks. The array of words 








no demands on their abilities. 


and better manner. 


NE of the most important reasons for giving an intelli- 
gence test is to obtain a better basis for the classification 

of pupils according to their attainments in the test. 
such tests are given, it is always found that there is a wide 
range of scores for the pupils in anyclass. Reclassification of such 
pupils according to their scores so as to reduce this wide range 
of abilities makes it possible to increase the efficiency of in- 
struction by fitting it more nearly to the needs of individuals, 
Children with a high score are being done a great injustice 
when they are held back to a type of schoo! work which makes 
Likewise, the pupils with low 
scores can not gain as rapidly when given work which is suit- 
ed to a group capable of handling the work in a much easier 
They easily drift into the attitude of a 
“dreamer” and as the result of repeated failures drop out of 
school at an early age equipped with a half-finished education 
with which they must face the problems of life. 
—£lizabeth Kenney in The Journal of Educational Wethod. 


lems and ask for help on any 
that seem difficult. This again 
demands real reading for 
comprehension of meaning. 

Problem study of this type 
should begin with the third 
grade. Some school author- 
ities will tell you that they 
have no time for problem 
study so early in the grades. 
They must give all the arith- 
metic time to the fixing of the 
multiplication tables in the 
third grade and to teaching 
long division in the fourth. 
The answer to this is that you 
must fix right habits of study 
early. If you put off real 
problem study to the fifth 
grade you will never do it 
right. Organize your abstract 
work. You can socialize the 
teaching of the muliplication 
tables just as well as_ in 
problem work. 

Let me illustrate. A few 
weeks ago I had a substitute 
teacher in the third grade. | 


When 














with which the mathematical 
content is clothed makes “the. 
going” rather foggy. Often by luck, rather 
than by brains, he gets the right answer. The 
language difficulty of many a problem is a 
thick wrapper which keeps the child from see- 
ing the real meaning. The wheels go around 
but they make no progress. I am going to tell 
you what we did to help insure better work in 
solving arithmetic problems. 

I tried to find problems that would reflect 
the experiences of children in the school, in the 
home, in their play, and in other lines with 
which children were familiar. I failed to find 
just what we needed, so I started to write prob- 
lems to meet the situation. 

I recall very clearly giving this problem to a 
third-grade class: If Mary went to the store 
with 75 cents and spent 19 cents for groceries, 
how much had she left? After a pupil had 
read the problem, I asked, “What does the 
problem tell you?” The pupil began, “If Mary 
went to the store—”’ “No,” I said, “forget the 
‘if’ Say, ‘Mary went to the store with 75 cents 





were correlated with the concrete work. As 
other people wanted these problems I printed 
them on cards, making each card a unit of 
problem study. I gradually extended this work, 
and after three years of concentration on this 
subject I had my subject matter fairly well or- 
ganized. So I say that the first essential in 
problem study is well-graded material. The 
problems should also be as near to reality as 
possible. Some people claim that all problems 
should reflect a real situation. Personally I 
think this is not a vital consideration. 

My next step was to give the reading of the 
problems for oral study a socialized setting. 
At first I had each pupil read a problem and 
tell what the problem told him, what it asked 
him to find, and what operation he should use. 
In doing this he was obliged to stand and make 
complete sentences. This naturally resulted 
in the development of language. 

This was followed by a plan to have one pu- 
pil read the problem, then call on someone else 


visited the room and asked 
her what she had done with 
the multiplication tables. “Why,” she answered, 
“I haven’t begun them. I thought it would be 
better to wait for the regular teacher.” I took 
the class and in fifteen minutes had developed 
and applied the tables of two’s by getting all 
the pupils to help. One pupil stood up and 
raising two hands said, “Two times 1 are 2.” 
Two pupils held up their hands, saying, “Two 
times 2 are 4.” Three pupils then raised their 
hands, and said, “Two times 3 are 6.” We con- 
tinued in this way until soon twelve pupils, 
with both hands raised, had built before our 
eyes the fundamental facts of the multiplica- 
tion table of 2. 

A live teacher must utilize the pupils in 
drama and action to make drill function. Don’t 
compel your chiidren to sit and absorb facts, 
Get action, interest, and enthusiasm. Remem- 
ber that arithmetic is simply the retold story 
of human activity; and that the best arithmetic 
always grows out of the activity of your class- 


room. 
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Paul Revere and Son 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


to ten o’clock. As the upper story 

of the little old house where Paul 
Revere, the silversmith, lived extended well 
over the lower story, the doorway was in the 
shadows and it was even darker there than 
in the street. However, the son, Paul Revere, 
Junior, was used to the darkness. He was a 
rather mischievous lad in his early teens, 
and well known among the boys of the 
North-End as ready for any kind of lark. 

Paul Revere, Senior, made for the Colo- 
nies fine pieces of silver tableware, such as 
had graced the boards of their mother coun- 
try across the ocean. He made teapots, tank- 
ards, bowls, ladles, candle- 
sticks, platters, and spoons 
of beautifully hammered and 
chased silver. 

More than that was the 
elder Revere doing. He was 
experimenting with the cast- 
ing of a chime of bells. One 
of them was out in the gar- 
den now, back of the Revere 
house. Young Paul had 
struck the bell with a por- 
ridge ladle and had discov- 
ered how sweet a sound it 
made. Another scheme that 
the silversmith had in mind 
was that of putting copper 
plates on the ships of the 
Colonies. This plan, how- 
ever, had to be carried ‘out 
later, for he needed what 
copper he had in the shop to 
make the engraving plates 
from which pictures were 
reproduced for the first 
books and news sheets of 
Boston, 

“My father is a very busy 
craftsman!” thought Paul 
as he stood in the darkness 
of the doorway on this par- 
ticular April evening, “but 
he is also a man of mystery.” 
This steady, hard-working 
silversmith had been absent 
from his tools and bench for 
many evenings of late. 

Paul had often followed 
his father along the narrow 
streets of Boston and had 
seen him slip into the tavern 


HE street at the North-End of old 
Boston was dark, since it was close 





“T willrun away!” said Paul Revere, Jun- 
ior, to himself. “If my father can leave the 
shop so often, why shouldn’t I?” 

He had set one foot on the stones of the 
street when he saw something that made him 
start and slip back into the shadows to hide. 
A man, his tri-cornered hat pulled low over 
his face and his long cloth cloak wrapped 
closely about him, was approaching in the 
utmost haste. He slackened his pace and, 
without glancing at the hidden boy, turned 
in at the Revere house. In a moment, he 
was outside again, his boots changed and a 
lantern half concealed in the folds of his 
clothing. It was the skilled engraver and 
silversmith, Paul Revere! Looking up at the 
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that swung a sign of a val- 
iant green dragon. He had 
not a doubt that his father 
was there at the present moment, for the 
Sons of Liberty met at the Sign of the Green 
Dragon. Paul was curious, as were all the 
town boys, about these secret meetings. He 
took off his buckled shoes, which had a loud 
squeak, and made a decision. 


tower of the North Church he started in a 
straight road for the river. Young Paul, 
forgetting that it was always his duty to 
mind the shop in his father’s absence, start- 
ed too, his stockinged feet making no sound 
as he ran along behind his father. 
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A little girl’s red homespun petticoat was tossed down to the waiting patriot outside. 


TPA TT QT 


Paul could not help being curious. The 
“Somerset,” a British man-of-war, lay at 
anchor just outside in the bay. These were 
stirring times for the Colonies. Paul had a 
letter in his pocket that his father had writ- 
ten when he was last away from Boston. 
Mr. Revere feared that he might have to 
move his family across to Charlestown for 
safety at very short notice. The letter read: 


“My Son: 


“It is now in your power to be service- 
able to me, to your mother and yourself. 
I beg you will keep yourself at home or 
where your mother sends you. Don’t 
go away until I send you word. When 
you bring any goods to 
the ferry, tell them they 


C0) Wiens tne 

ees 
ile Paul had been shown by 
his mother, Deborah Re- 


vere, a passage from her 
letter which his father had 
written at the same time: 


“Pray tell Paul, by all 
means, to stay at home 
that he may help, when 
‘the time comes, to 
. bring our goods to the 
ferry. Tell him not to 
leave the shop until I 
ask him to. Tell Paul 
I expect he will behave 
himself and attend to 
my business and not be 
out of the way in time 
of need.” 


Paul, speeding to the riv- 
er bank on the evening of 
April 18, 1775, did not think 
of his father’s request. It 
was a night for adventure, 
with a new moon and the 
river in young flood, and the 
boy thought only of discov- 
ering the secret of his fath- 
er’s trip. 

The two, father and pur- 
suing boy, sped silently on. 
The door of a house close to 
the river opened swiftly, 
and two men joined his fath- 
er. The window above the 
door also opened, and Paul 
saw the startled face of a 
little girl he knew. 

“Why, Paul, where are you going?” she 
asked, but the boy put his fingers to his lips 
and silenced her. 

The river lay before them, with Charles- 
town just across. A boat lay rocking with 


(Continued on page 72) 
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A Boy Scout Poster 


This is the sixth of a series of posters illustrating the laws 
of the Boy Scouts’ Code. These posters may be copied on 
the blackboard for the heading of a blackboard calendar. 
An attractive schoolroom frieze may also be made from them. 
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Dess Broce Lleavelagd. 








VI. <A Scout Is Kind. 


He is a friend to animals. He will not kill nor hurt any living creature needlessly, 


but will strive to save and protect all harmless life. 
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The Young Citizen and His Health . 
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By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND 


Part IV—Habits and Play 


Sy WRITER on _ teaching children 
‘4 health habits has said: “Keep in 
mind the fact that the subject of 
health has but little interest to chil- 
dren who are well, and that you 
must make use of their desire for 
your approval, their tendency to 
imitate those whom they admire, 
their interest in competition, and 
their pleasure in doing something 
that has the appearance of bravery 
or usefulness.” This is true of the children in the 
upper grades as well as of those in grades below 
the fifth. Hence, throughout the development 
of the projects discussed in Parts I, II, and III of 
this series much attention was given to games, 
drills, and fanciful ideas, as well as to biography, 
stories, and poems. Sometimes a game or some 
unique feature of the work was given for the pur- 
pose of introducing a certain phase of the study or 
for the imitating of a specific performance; in 
fact, the wisdom of this procedure was so evident 
that it became the custom to plan for some striking 
feature at the beginning of each new topic or phase 
of the work. For the frequent and long-continued 
practice necessary for fixing these performances 
and reducing them to habits that will carry over 
into and function in adult life as well as the present, 
such appeals are indispensable. 

The writer lays no claim to originality in most of 
the games, drills and devices herein presented. 
They have been gleaned from many different 
sources, and have been used with many variations 
and adaptations. But they have been found excel- 
lent; they lay the foundation in fundamentals; and 
they open up the way for almost any idea or pur- 
pose that a teacher may desire to work out. 

Too much cannot be said as to the effect of the 
way in which such types of work are given. The 
teacher who studies her class,, who knows what she 
wants to teach, the effect she desires to produce, 
will build for herself an extensive repertoire, make 
it her own by assimilation, and then, at some 
happy conjunction of circumstances, or some critical 
moment, introduce a spectacular feature in the way 
that will appeal to that particular class, thus caus- 
ing the pupils to seize upon it as their own, and so 
to find zest in practicing it. Lead the pupils them- 
selves to plan variations or adaptations; lead them 
to evolve new games, new devices. Interest, pleas- 
ure in the performance for itself or for something 
it represents, some goal in view, is essential if the 
results are to measure up to the desired degree of 
success. 

As given here, these special features are for the 
most part as they were presented in connection with 
Part III of this series, to a sixth grade. It is well 
to remember that they extended through the entire 
session, being introduced when occasion admitted 
or demanded, emphasized when needed, and omitted 
when they had served their purpose. 





Drills and Demonstrations 


Early in the session, for the purpose of initiating 
various details of personal cleanliness and neatness, 
and of insuring attention to these details, class in- 
spection was inaugurated. Far from its being dis- 
tasteful to the children, they liked it; the few min- 
utes given to checking up immediately after com- 
ing into the room in the morning and after the 
noon hour always served to arouse in the class a 
spirit of good fellowship. After the first few days 
the teacher ceased to serve as an inspector, one of 
the pupils acting in this capacity instead. The 
drills herewith presented were given to the class 
in this connection, serving as the basis for the in- 
spection. 

1. Hand-washing demonstration. 

«. Material.—On a table arrange a wash basin of 
water, a fresh cake of soap and a clean towel, nail 
brush and nail file. 

b. Method—(1) Wet the hands; soap the hands 
thoroughly; with the palms, scrub the hands thor- 
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oughly; with the brush, scrub the nails, the knuck- 
les, and the bony parts of the wrists. Use water 
plentifully. (2) Dry the hands- very carefully, 
wiping under the nails and far up on the wrists. 
(3) With the towel, press back the flesh from the 
base of the nails, then, using the nail file, clean 
each nail carefully. (4) Empty the water, clean 
the basin, arrange all materials neatly. 

c. Accompanying “instruction. —(1) Hands and 
nails as dirt and germ carriers. When to wash the 
hands: before each meal, before handling food at 
any time, after going to the toilet, whenever they 
become soiled. Advantage of having running water. 
Importance of thorough drying. (2) The hands 
beautiful. From a copy of Mona Lisa, discuss the 
human hand in art, the painter’s and the sculptor’s 
admiration of this part of the body; our own pleas- 
ure in clean, well-kept hands. 

d. Inspection.—Hands, for cleanliness; nails, for 
cleanliness, to see that they are correctly trimmed 
and not bitten. 

This may now be used as a drill, with imaginary 
material, a pupil leading—if it be thought neces- 
sary. 

2. Hair-brushing demonstration. 

a. Material—A pair of military brushes, a comb, 
and a mirror. 

b. Method.—A_ boy, previously instructed by the 
teacher, stands before the mirror and brushes his 
hair vigorously; combs it neatly; cleans brushes 
and comb, and arranges everything neatly. 

c. Accompanying instruction—(1) Purpose of 
brushing: to remove the dust that catches in the 
hair, to free the hair from snarls; to stimulate cir- 
culation and so keep the scalp healthy and the hair 
glossy. (2) Why wash the hair: to free the scalp 
from scales and dirt and to remove from it any 
foreign matter not removed by the brushing, thus 
preventing germ accumulation and improving ap- 
pearance. When to wash it. (3) Beautiful hair: 
the result of cleanliness, of constant care, and of 
tasteful dressing rather than of color or texture. 
(4) The need of sunlight for the hair, the comb 
and brush. (5) One’s hair as a personal asset. 

d. Inspection—For cleanliness and neatness of 
arrangement. 

One demonstration will probably prove sufficient. 
The accompanying features open the way for some 
much needed work with both boys and girls. 

3. Handkerchief demonstration. 

a. Material—On the day before the demonstra- 
tion, ask each child to bring a clean handkerchief 
the next day. Have white paper napkins with 
which to supply anyone who forgets to bring a 
handkerchief. The one used by the demonstrator 
should be plain but immaculate. 

b. Method—(1) Develop from pupils uses of 
handkerchief: to blow the nose, to “catch” the 
sneeze and the cough. (2) With one nostril clos- 
ed tightly, the mouth a little open, give two or three 
short, sharp, vigorous blows onto one portion of the 
handkerchief, fold that portion in, and replace the 
handkerchief in the pocket. (3) Open the hand- 
kerchief, cover both nose and mouth, sneeze into it, 
fold, replace. (4) The same procedure for the 
cough, 

c. Accompanying  instruction.— (1) Importance 
of cleanliness in these matters. Danger of using 
another person’s handkerchief; of not using any. 
(2) Danger of sinus and ear infection by blowing 
through both nostrils at once, or in any way al- 
lowing air to be forced through both nostrils into 
the head. (3) Why the handkerchief should be 
kept folded and out of sight; why it should not be 
waved; why sick people should use cloths or paper 
handkerchiefs, and have these burned. 

This was not included in inspection, but the drill 
was given from time to time for the sake of deepen- 
ing the impression. 

4. Toothbrush demonstration. 
a. Material—On the day before the demonstra- 


tion, ask each child to bring to school a toothbrush _ 


carefully wrapped in clean paper. The demonstra- 


tor needs, in addition to the brush, a glass, some 
water, tooth paste or salt. 


b. Method.—(1) Demonstrator holds glass of 
water in left hand, dips brush, applies paste (if 
used); bends body forward; using rotary motion, 
brushes teeth from gums to edge—outside, inside, 
front, top, ten strokes each. Be careful to place 
brush so that bristles will reach between teeth, 
Rinse the mouth. Rinse the brush and shake it well, 
(2) Pupils imitate, having either wet their brushes 
while passing in line by a faucet, or in individual 
cups brought for the purpose. 


c. Accompanying information.— (1) Why we 
brush the teeth: to remove particles of food; to de- 
stroy germs. The warmth and moisture of the mouth 
make a breeding ground for germs. (2) What 
cleaning teeth does: protects against disease; pre- 
vents the indigestion that results from the poison 
of decayed teeth, and so renders the brain free from 
this hindrance; forestalls the pain and nervousness 
which result from aching teeth, and so insures 
greater power of concentration; an asset to one’s 
appearance. (3) Causes of tooth decay: lack of 
cleanliness; faulty diet; failure to secure proper 
attention of dentist. (4) When to go to a dentist: 
once, or better still twice a year even when there 
are no evidences of decaying or faulty teeth; if 
the teeth are misshaped or protruding; when the 
first indication of decay or disease is felt or seen. 
(5) Care of the teeth: brush teeth four times a day 
—before breakfast, after each meal, especially be- 
fore going to bed; brush two full minutes; use 
light, swift stroke, without pressure; be especially 
careful to rid the teeth of particles of cake, candy, 
pastries, bread, crackers, sugar; go to dentist regu- 
larly. (6) Care of. toothbrush: soak new brush 
an hour or more in water, to set bristles; after us- 
ing, rinse well, preferably in hot water, shake it 
well, place it where it will dry thoroughly, and from 
time to time sterilize it carefully with very hot 
water. Sunshine is one of the best driers and disin- 
fectants. (7) Use of dental paste; of salt, of lime- 
water wash. (8) Special topics: necessity of rins- 
ing roof of mouth and tongue; different makes of 
brushes; the X ray and teeth, 


d. Inspection—Daily inspection as to brushing; 
report as to dental inspection. It was found ad- 
visable to give this drill every morning for a week, 
so as to teach correct method. Afterward, it was 
repeated from time to time as occasion warranted. 


5. Posture. 

Note characteristics of correct sitting posture, 
correct standing posture, correct walking posture. 
Sitting posture: three phases—trunk erect, trunk 
inclined forward, trunk reclined backward. 


a. Drill for correct sitting posture.—Position— 
one! (Pupils seated at desks, feet flat upon floor, 
trunk erect.) Forward—bend! (Trunk inclined 
forward from hips, as in formal conversation, or 
as at dining table.) (Entire body pushed back in 
seat, so that the back rests against the back of the 
seat without any sliding down and forward.in the 
seat.) Children like bodily tests, so some of the 
simple posture tests were met with particular en- 
thusiasm and opened the way for corrective work. 


b. Tests —(1) Standing: Pupils rise—attention! 
Standing position—attention! (With a yardstick, 
or longer measuring rod, or with a plumb line, 
teacher passes quickly down the lines placing the 
rod or line so as to extend from the forward part 
of the ear to the forward part of the foot, in front 
of the shoulder. Deviations from the vertical are 
thus easily discernible to the individual pupil as 
well as to the teacher.) (2) The “eye” test may be 
given from time to time by the teacher, sometimes 
by pupils who have good posture records. Have 
class stand at attention, while the “inspector” runs 
his eye down each line for the detection of the cor- 
rect and the incorrect. (3) Marching test: Pu- 
pils rise—attention! Mark time—attention! For- 
ward march—march! (Then, when march has con- 
tinued two minutes or more, “inspector” notes those 
who still maintain correct posture, those who 

"(Continued on page 87) 
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FUN AT EASTER TIME 


Did you ever try painting your Easter eggs so that they look QS 
like little Elves or fees? Try sketching these Basler pictures.. - 
Notice how they are all built inside circles and ellipses --- 
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It's always Fun 
At Easter time 
To paint up eqgs 


With dots and lines 
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Both our eyes, 
We often Find 
As a surprise. 
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But best of all. 
At Easter time 
Is when you wake 


Right up and find, 


BY JOHN-T- LEMOS 
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Aind many shades 
From blue to brown; 

Then set them standing 
cAll around 
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The hidden nest 
OF Mister Bunny, 
Or possibly 
His brother Sunny 


. 
{ 





Two little chicks 
Or maybe three, 

Busy as a chick 
Can be 





To see who's fixed 
The cleverest egg, 
And who has mixed 

The nicest shade. 





Alnd sometimes slipping 
Through the grass 
We see Brer Bunny 


Hopping past. 





Scratching here and 
There to find 
Good things to eat 
Att Easter time. 
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Smiles and a Hike 


By ALMA PASCHALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


HE winter had been severe, and the 
Scouts had not been able to go on 
many hikes. However, when the 
April sunshine came Mrs. Maitland 

promised the girls that they might take a 
good long hike. They arranged to go to a 
woods about three miles beyond the city 
limits, and there to cook their own lunch over 
an open fire. 

“If only it does not rain,” sighed Milly 
Carpenter, “but I know it will!” 

“What if it does?” asked Kathleen. 
is fun to be out in the rain.” 

The appointed Saturday was very warm 
for an April day, but it was not raining. The 
Scouts, all in uniform, and with well-filled 
haversacks, started out bravely. 

Milly was greatly excited. A dozen times 
she opened her haversack to see if the buns 
were safe; a dozen times she wondered if 
the boys would be good while she was gone. 

“T do hope they will mind,” she said. 

“Oh, I am sure that they 


“sit 


Possibly the raindrops had been waiting 
for permission, for at Mary’s words, a few 
drops came splashing down. The Scouts 
went on, however, laughing and joking; but 
it looked so threatening that Captain Mait- 
land decided to make camp near an old shed 
in a field, so as to have some sort of shelter 
in case it should be necessary. 

The girls gathered dry sticks for a fire, 
and Kathleen, taking her knife, shaved down 
three of them to the middle, so that they 
looked like little whisk brooms. These she 
set up like a tripod, with bushy side down. 
Then around them she leaned dry sticks, 
forming a sort of tent, with chinks for air. 
The whole pile was scarcely larger than a 
hat, but it blazed brightly because fire likes 
to climb upward. 

When the fire had died down to coals, they 
put over it a frying pan, resting it on two flat 
stones. Soon the bacon was sizzling cheer- 
ily, while the Scouts danced around expect- 


antly, each with a buttered bun ready in 
hand. 

Scarcely was the bacon cooked when the 
rain began to fall. The Scouts were glad to 
have some little shelter as they ate their 
lunch. The fire soon sputtered out, but as 
they had no more need of it, they did not try 
to rebuild it. 

Every once in a while one of the girls 
would cry out with surprise as drops of 
water from the roof trickled down her neck. 

“T told you it would rain!” said Milly to 
Kathleen. 

“But it is such fun,” remarked Kathleen. 
Just as she spoke a big drop splashed down 
upon her sandwich. 

“Now what do you say?” asked Milly. 

“It was a little dry anyhow!” laughed 
Kathleen. “There is no use trying to make 
me feel gloomy when I am outdoors!” 

Mrs. Maitland suggested several games, 
and by the time that the girls had tired of 
them, the sun was shining, 
and they prepared to start 





will,” replied Kathleen. 
“Betty Lou has planned a 
lot of games for them, and 
Mother is going to let her 
have lunch for them out on 
the porch. They will be 
sorry that you do not go 
oftener, and stay longer!” 

As soon as the troop 
reached a country road, they 
broke ranks and marched 
single file, keeping to the 
left. Mrs. Maitland en- 
couraged them to sing, and 
they did so with a hearty 
will. Many automobilists 
smiled at them, and the girls 
all smiled back. 

“T am sure that they wish 
they could hike!” cried 
Kathleen. 

“T shoula let them take 
my place if I could have 
theirs!” said Milly, looking 
enviously after a beautiful 
dark red car. 

“T should not!” cried 
Kathleen. “Hikes give you 
health and red cheeks, and 
if you will notice, folks who 
ride all the time look pale.” 

“T suppose we shall enjoy 
our lunch more than they 
will enjoy theirs,” admitted 
Milly. 

On they went, while the 
sun grew hotter, and fleecy 
clouds crowded across the 
sky. 

“It is going to rain!” 
wailed Milly. 








back. 

As they left the shelter, 
Mrs. Maitland picked up a 
bit of charred wood from 
the fire and with it printed 
on a piece of wrapping pa- 
per which had held bacon, 


Hotel Maitland 
For 
Girl Scouts 


Kathleen smiled up at 
Mrs. Maitland and _ asked, 
“May I add just a little bit?” 

Mrs. Maitland nodded. 
“That is,” she added, “if 
you do not criticize the ac- 
commodations offered here!” 

Kathleen found a stubby 
little pencil in her pocket 
and beneath the sign printed, 


Every Room 
Has a Shower Bath 


“Now see to the fire!” or- 
dered Mrs. Maitland. An 
examination, however, 
showed that the rain had 
extinguished it completely. 

“April showers are good 
Scouts!” remarked Mary 
Hilton. “They know the 
danger of leaving live coals 
around.” 

“That reminds me of a 
riddle,” said Mrs. Maitland. 
“What is the difference be- 
tween a Girl Scout and a 
camp fire?” 

“They are both bright 
and snappy!” guessed some- 

















“Let it rain!” cried Mary 
Hilton. 


Soon the bacon was sizzling cheerily, while the Scouts danced around expectantly, 


one. 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Don’t stop to visit or look around,” 
So says the little Elf Safe-And-Sound. 


Jill cried, “I will see what is written on my shoes.” 
She picked up her shoes and found written on one 


sole, 
“Try to remember what I say, 
Do not ‘hitch onto’ cars to-day; 
Don’t run in front of things, but wait; 
Think ‘Safety First,’ at any rate.” 


The children put on their shoes and said, 


“We’re Keep Well children, as all can see, 
And ‘Safety First’ will our motto be. 

We'll travel afar to spread the news, 

That Elf Safe-And-Sound wrote on our shoes. 
We'll tell all the children that we meet, 

To be very careful on the street, 

Before they cross, to look up and down, 

For that is the way to Keep Well Town.” 














ELF SAFE-AND-SOUND 


By~ Laura Rountree Smith 


“We’re on the way to Keep Well 
Town,” 

Said children marching up and 
down. 

“When crossing streets, do look 
around!” 

Exclaimed the Wee Elf Safe-And- 
Sound. 





Once upon a time Jack and 
Zé. Jill said, “Do look at our shoes, 
how they dance in the moon- 
light.” 
Just then a Wee Elf peeped out of one of the shoes 
and said, 
“IT can tell fine stories if I choose, 
I can tell stories about your shoes.” 
Jack and Jill cried, “What is your name? Where 
did you come from? Are you on the way to Keep 
Well Town?” 


“If you’ll always watch out, you’ll see me around,” 

Said the very Wee Elf, whose name’s Safe-And-Sound. 

He continued, “I was inside your shoes to-day, 
Jack, and I saw that you did not watch out on the 
street, and you came near being run over by a car. 
My! how I did want to scold and say, 





This page, when folded, forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


Motivated Letter Writing 
In a Wisconsin One-Teacher School 
By Edith A. Lathrop 


Specialist in Rural Education, U. S. Bureau of Education 


HERE is always an interesting time at Hill- 

crest School, Waukesha County, Wisconsin, 

when the mail arrives, for the letters the 
children write are real, not make-believe. 

Miss Esther Eiffler, the teacher, believes that a 
mail box and a letter carrier are incentives to letter 
writing. She says that the idea of having a purpose 
in writing letters has become a habit with these 
children; that because they have formed such a 
habit the social letters that they will write later will 
have real purposes, and replies will be as joyously 
awaited as are the answers to the letters that they 
are now writing in school; and that the old, “How 
are you? I am fine and hope you are the same,” 
variety will be dead forever. 

In a recent number of English Notes, a leaflet 
published by the Wisconsin English Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Miss Eiffler tells how letter writing is 
motivated in the various grades of the school. 

The children in the first grade write letters to 
their mothers, the motive being to show how well 
they can write. Letters by these primary children 
are necessarily short, as, for example, “Dear 
Mother, I love you. Mae.” 

An announcement by the teacher of a special 
meeting of the Mothers’ Club furnishes a motive for 
letter writing in the second grade. The older chil- 
dren are instructed to tell their parents, but the 
second-grade children must not say anything about 
it. They have a “secret.” To-morrow, mothers of 
second-graders will be surprised when they find in- 
vitations in the mail asking them to come to school 
Thursday afternoon to hear a talk by the county 
nurse. 

The third- and fourth-grade children write letters 
to schoolmates who are ill or who have moved away. 
These letters tell what is happening at school. 

The fifth-and sixth-grade children exchange let- 
ters with relatives and friends living in Wisconsin 
2” , other states. These pupils write about their 
sc..vol life and their games and sports. 

In the seventh and eighth grades an attempt is 
made to instill the letter-writing habit. Each child 
has a definite purpose for his particular letter. 
Generally, it is to procure material for supplemen- 
tary use in civics, geography, and agriculture. 

The civics class write letters to local, state, and 
national officers, asking for their autographed pho- 
tographs. They find that it is easier to remember 
the names of officers when they have their pictures 
and names together. Sometimes they write to the 
county clerk for the proceedings of the county 
board of supervisors. 

In geography, for instance, an approach to the 
study of the Hawaiian Islands is an imaginary trip 
to the Islands. What trains take us to the coast? 
What shall we see en route? On what ship shall we 
sail? What will the trip cost? In order to get the 
information asked in these questions the children 
write letters to railroad offices and steamship com- 
panies. They ask about accommodations, the cost 





of the trip, and for railroad guides and booklets. 

In agriculture great.stress is placed upon dairy 
cows, because the owners of national dairy show 
champions live within walking distance of the 
schoolhouse. The children visit these dairy farms. 
They also write to owners of dairy show champions 
in other parts of the country for pictures of their 
prize animals. They write dairy cattle breeders’ 
associations for advertising material. From all 
these sources they get information and illustrations 
for their notebooks. 

The agriculture class collects material along other 
lines besides that of dairy cows. The children 
search the advertising columns of the magazines 
that come to the school. When they see anything 
that they think will be of interest to them in their 
school work they write for it immediately. The 
most important supplementary agricultural material 
obtained by means of replies to the pupils’ letters 
includes farm bulletins on all sorts of subjects, 
plans for all kinds of farm buildings, sketches and 
pictures of prize-winning animals, seed catalogues, 
descriptions of all kinds of farm machinery, 
pamphlets giving advice in caring for baby chicks, 
and booklets about rope splicing and knot making. 

A visit to the school reveals the enthusiasm of 
the children. Their notebooks show that they 
utilize, with much care and originality, the facts 
and illustrations received in replies to their letters. 


A Project in Fourth-Grade Science 
By Jennie Williams 


HE fourth-grade science class demonstrated 
in general assembly their knowledge of the 
sun and the planets as follows: 


Scene I. The Sun and its Family. 


Characters: 
Sun 
Planets 
Mercury 
Venus 
Earth 
Mars 
Jupiter 
Saturn 
Uranus 
Neptune 
The planets took their places on the stage in the 
same relation in which they are located with refer- 
ence to the sun. Each told its own story about it- 
self, The largest child was chosen for the largest 
planet, and so on. Saturn was distinctly noticeable 
with its rings. 


Scene II. The Eclipse of the Sun. 
Characters: 
Sun 
Earth 
Moon 


The Earth rotated on its axis while revolving 
around the Sun. At the same time the Moon re- 
volved around the Earth. When the Moon came 
between the Earth and the Sun, the eclipse oc- 
curred, This was made realistic by seeing the 


golden robe of the Sun gradually disappear, reveal- 
ing the black robe of darkness. 


Scene III. The Eclipse of the Moon. 
Characters: 
Sun 
Earth 
Moon 


The rotation and revolution of the Earth and the 
Moon were illustrated as in Scene II. When the 
Earth passed between the Sun and the Moon, the 
total eclipse of the Moon was shown by a black 
robe enveloping the Moon. 


Scene IV. The Tides, 
Characters: 

_ Tides 
Earth 


The ebb and flow of the Tides were shown by 
rhythmic movements of the children forward to and 
backward from the Earth. 

The project originated with the children. The 
planning and execution were done by the chil- 
dren, working together as a social group. It came 
about in this way. The children had studied about 
the Sun and Mercury and Venus. Then, as an in- 
troduction to the study of the Earth, the teacher 
read to the children a story about the Sun and the 
Earth, In the discussion which followed the read- 
ing of the story one of the children said, “Oh, can’t 
we have a play about the Sun and the Earth?” 
Many ideas were expressed, out of which grew the 
exercise as given. The preparation of this exercise 
furnished a very strong motive for the children to 
learn about the planets not yet studied and to re- 
view those that had been studied. 


The Schoolroom Beautiful 


By Anna L. Trautt 


VERY schoolroom should be made as beautiful 
as possible. A few artistic touches will trans- 
form even the ugliest room into a pleasing one. 

There is, however, a knack in knowing how to 
arrange the furnishings properly, just as there is 
in knowing how to dress artistically. So it be- 
hooves every teacher to study the possibilities of 
her schoolroom as she would those of a becoming 
gown. 

Clean walls, blackboards, and floors are the first 
essential, The hanging of good pictures in their 
proper places is worthy of a great deal of consid- 
eration and thought, for there is nothing more tire- 
some to the eye than a selection of poor pictures 
or the careless hanging of good ones. 

The center space of the front wall should be 
given to one of the largest pictures with two 
smaller, rectangular pictures, evenly spaced, on 
each side of it. This arrangement brings the larg- 
est and best picture directly before the children, 
with a balance of two equally good, yet smaller 
ones. These three pictures should be beautiful, 
for it must be remembered that many times during 
the day the children will unconsciously study these 
pictures because they are in direct range. 

For a center picture, “Spring,” by Corot, never 
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grows tiresome to children of all ages; and the 
“Dance of the Nymphs” and “The Aurora” for the 
balance pictures are equally liked by all. Then for 
the back and side walls such pictures as “The Boy 
Christ,” “Sir Galahad,” “Song of the Lark,” “Baby 
Stuart,” “The Age of Innocence,” and “The End 
of Day” are very beautiful. 

All pictures should hang from double wires, ver- 
tically, and touch the top of the blackboard, When 
there is no molding on which to hang the pictures 
and nails must be used, let them be hidden behind 
the picture and short wires used, so that neither 
will show; for nothing so destroys the beauty of a 
wall as unsightly nails, dangling wires, or pictures 
hung too high. 

The matter of light has much to do with the 
beautifying of a room. A little careful regulating 
of shades will allow the sunshine to enter without 
causing undue glare. As much sunshine as possi- 
ble should be allowed to give natural beauty to the 
classroom and its occupants. For cheerful, inex- 
pensive little curtains, nothing looks prettier than 
white crepe paper. This paper sewed across on 
picture wire, with the lower end frilled to give a 
little suggestion of a finished edge, makes very at- 
tractive curtains, which will last for many months 
without becoming soiled. Then, too, they keep a 
certain crispness that no other curtain maintains. 

Blackboards need not all be given over to the 
pupils’ use. The front board may be reserved for 
particular work that concerns all in a general way. 
The alphabet should be on the front board, for even 
the best writers need to be occasionally reminded 
of the correct way of writing some particular letter. 
The alphabet really adds to the attractiveness of a 
room, takes little space, and need not be put on the 
blackboard more than once during the year. The 
left side of the front board may be given over to 
pretty colored drawings or calendars, or to words or 
tables for drill. The right side may contain the 
pupils’ names, with the stars earned for ability or 
merit. The center of the board should always be 
left clear for the teacher’s illustrations and ex- 
planations. Writing the pupils’ names with light 
green chalk makes the effect more pleasing to the 
child’s eye. 

Every schoolroom should have a flower box in 
the most centrally located window. Geraniums 
kept trimmed down short and hardy vines are best, 
as they will withstand the winter and last the en- 
tire year. The box should be as long as the 
width of the window and should be about seven or 
eight inches wide and of the same height. By keep- 
ing the flowers here it is possible to give them bet- 
ter care, and they are much prettier than if they 
were scattered about the room in 
endless cans and pots, which really 
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would, as no effort is made to encourage the use of 
it even among the more advanced pupils. 

Of course, the teacher should acquaint herself 
with the library immediately after entering upon 


her duties as teacher. After this is done she should 
endeavor to familiarize her pupils with it also. 

Aside from suggestions given during the assign- 
ment, very good results may be obtained by de- 
voting a certain period each day, preferably during 
the opening exercises, to a kind of encyclopedic 
drill. Too often pupils, even in the upper grades, 
do not know how to find words in the encyclopedia. 
Many suggestions may be given as to just how this 
drill may be conducted. However, one thing is cer- 
tain, some systematic plan must be adopted by the 
teacher and followed untiringly if good results are 
to be accomplished. 

It is not enough for the teacher merely to sug- 
gest when assigning a lesson that each member of 
the class look up certain words and terms that may 
not happen to be treated very fully in the text- 
books. She should first ascertain whether they 
have learned how to use the reference books at 
their disposal. In a large number of ordinary 
country schools, it will be found that about ninety 
per cent of those in the advanced grades do not 
know how to find words in the encyclopedia, while 
the other ten per cent can find them in a very un- 
certain manner that involves a great loss of time 
and energy on the part of the pupil. 

Teaching the use of the encyclopedia must not 
be done in a too mechanical way. Interest in the 
information contained in the encyclopedia must 
first be aroused. One of the best ways I know of 
doing this is through a study of biographies. If ap- 
proached in the right way, there is nothing that 
will interest a child more than the lives of men and 
women who have become great in some particular 
line of endeavor. It is better to classify these biog- 
raphies. For instance, one week may be devoted 
to a study of inventors. Such names as Morse, 
Edison, Bell, and Marconi may be placed upon the 
blackboard, while the pupil with the encyclopedia in 
hand is given individual instructions as to the 
quickest method for finding the name of the in- 
ventor. A very good time to do this kind of work 
is during the opening exercises. Another week may 
be devoted to explorers, another to authors, and 
so on. 

It is very important that the pupil be able to use 
the encyclopedia and dictionary, because the doing 
of good work will of necessity require their use. 
Our textbooks are only guides to the path of in- 
struction and their contents must be enlarged upon 
by the constant use of available outside material. 









Controlling an Unruly School 
By Mabel R. Blitch 


RASERS flew across the room, the pupils 

giggled and whispered,—it was pandemonium 

—whenever my back was turned for a 
moment, 
When I received my first assignment as teacher, 
in a little rural school in a beautiful section of 
Georgia, I was ecstatic. Facing the children that 
first day, the thought flashed through my mind that 
perhaps there was among the fifty-six some hidden 
genius—an Edison, a Browning, a Lincoln—who 
could tell? Had not many of our greatest men 
come from the “backwoods”? A country school— 
what possibilities! . 

I soon decided, however, that I would forego the 
pleasure of finding a genius if I could but obtain 
order long enough to teach the pupils. I well knew 
that there could be no teaching without discipline. 

To control them, I was determined. It was an 
eight-grade school, and as each grade successively 
advanced to the front of the room for recitation, it 
was only natural, I suppose, that the remaining 
classes at the seats, instead of preparing their next 
lesson, should make the most of the opportunity my 
engaged attention gave them for mischief. 

Like Mr. Patri, I used the “to be continued” 
story to secure their attention, promising the next 
installment if the lessons were finished before dis- 
missal time. “And they will be,” I said, “if you 
study hard enough.” 

I let them discover for themselves, although it 
took weeks for it to penetrate, that time taken up 
by disorder curtailed the time for the story; that 
by concentrated study, the lessons were accom- 
plished in a shorter time; and that they could de- 
pend upon my keeping my word. 

Fortunately, the teacher of a country school can 
exercise initiative, not being so bound by rules and 
regulations as her city sister. I experimented that 
first year, and although it was hard work at first, I 
gradually worked out a system, the efficacy of which 
was proved by the result, 

To be concise, I followed this plan: 

Daily Prayer—There is power in prayer, let 
those scoff who will. For a teacher to begin each 
morning with a prayer for guidance, for power to 
instruct, control, and lead, means the first step 
toward a glorious success. 

Parental Co-operation—Some of the children 
seemed to regard a teacher as a natural enemy. 
Indeed, I had noticed something almost challenging 
in the general attitude at first, as though to say: 
“Just try to make me do anything, 
and see what happens,” 

I knew that the child’s attitude is 











give a room a haphazard look. 
If the general beauty of the room 





is kept well balanced by these things, 
and by many others that one could 
go on telling about indefinitely, the 
pupils will unconsciously do their 
part to enhance the beauty of the 
room by appreciative happy faces, 
cleanliness, and order. For the 
teacher who is not blessed with the 
natural gift of artistic ability, the 
careful study and pursuit of the 
beautiful will but increase her appre- 
ciation of the beautiful and artistic 
things of life. 


Encouraging the Use of 
Reference Books 


By Franklin Young Harper 


ERY few one-room schools are 
V equipped with a_ sufficient 
library. More especially is 
this liable to be true of reference 
books. In most cases the encyclo- 
pedias are more interesting as 
models of antiquity than as a source 
from which the pupils may enliven 
and enrich their work. 
In many schools, however, the old 
out-of-date encyclopedia serves the 
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BORDER 


By~ John T. Lemos 


Sy two strips 4% x 10% inches long 

Fold 
thirds and then fold once more, obtain- 
ing the proportions shown in the dia- 
Keep all edges even as possible. 


from silhouette paper. 


gram, 


opening. 
will give the best results. 


to avoid tearing. 
In the classroom a 


the teacher should cut two 
borders as an explanation. 
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PAPER CUTTING 


Dotted lines show folded edges. 
cutting inside the outer border, make a 
short fold, clip a little diamond shaped 
hole, and insert point of scissors in this 
Keeping a firm hold on the 
paper and turning it to meet the scissors 
3e sure to 
cut firmly up to the intersections, so as 


drawing 
should be made on the blackboard and 
or more 
A border 
cut out in extra large size and pinned 
up against white paper in front of the 


large 


Paper cutting is a splendid method of 
design and 


usually a reflection of the feeling at 
home, so I felt that even before I 
could hope to win the child, I must 
win the parent. Accordingly, after 
school every day I visited the par- 
ents until all traces of hostility died. 
In Georgia, the old proverbial hos- 
pitality is so deeply rooted that visit- 
ors are heartily welcomed, and when 
it was found that I came to praise 
the children and not to tell tales, the 
parents accepted me sincerely. Their 
loyalty was evidenced by kind mes- 
sages, occasional gifts, and most of 
all, by the changed demeanor of the 
child. 

The Daily Program—A tired child 
is more ready for mischief, and a 
tired teacher is more easily annoyed. 
Therefore, the program must be 
arranged to uphold interest and 
lessen the opportunities for mischief. 
Lessons must be balanced by alter- 
nating those requiring the most brain 
energy with those requiring the 
least mental exercise. 


into 


When 


room would help the pupils to grasp the In arranging my program, I al- 
idea. Allow each pupil to cut two bor- lowed time for diversion. Instead of 
ders, selecting the best for display. giving a fifteen-minute period to 


physical exercise as required by the 

course of study, I inserted a two- 

minute drill after each lesson. 
(Continued on page 85) 











as a more modern reference work 
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THE BIRDS’ NEST 
By~ BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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See advertisement, on another page, of “Instructor Poster Patterns”—Bocks I and II. 
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DIRECTIONS: The light haired little boy 
wears a white suit trimmed in pale green. The 
girl has a pink dress with a white apron and the 
older boy an orange sweater with gray trousers. 
His hair is light brown and the girl’s a soft, light 
yellow. Paint the branches and nest light brown, 
leaves green and bird cardinal. Mount as shown 
on a strip of oatmeal wall paper 36” x 15”. 








Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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Poems We Love to Teach—XII 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


secret of appreciation is to 
share the passion for life that 
literature itself exemplifies and 
contains; out of real experience, 
the best that one can have, to pos- 
sess oneself of that imaginary ex- 
perience which is the stuff of 
larger life and the place of the 
ideal expansion of the soul, the 
gateway to which is art in al! 
forms and primarily literature; 
to avail oneself of that for pleas- 
ure and wisdom and fulness of life. It is those 
minds which are thus experienced that alone come 
to be on the level of the greatest works and to ab- 
sorb their life; but the way is by a gradual ascent, 
by natural growth, by maintaining a vital, relation 
with what is read. So long as the bond between 
author and reader is a living bond, appreciation is 
secure.—Woodberry, “The Appreciation of Litera- 
ture.” 
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Lord Byron’s “Apostrophe to the Ocean” 
(For Grave VIII) 


ASSIGNMENT For Stupy: 

Look up the meaning of the following words:— 
apostrophe, intrudes, interviews, ravage, unknelled, 
armaments, leviathans, arbiter, realms, azure, con- 
vulsed, sublime, wantoned. 

What was the Armada? What happened to it? 
What happened at Trafalgar? From your ency- 
clopedia learn why Assyria, Greece, Rome, and 
Carthage figured so prominently in ancient his- 
tory. Locate them. What happened to them? 
Find pictures of the ocean. 


PREPARATION : 

How many members of this class love the out-of- 
doors? What phase of nature do you care most 
about? How many prefer the woods? the prairies? 
the mountains? the sea? Give the reasons for 
your preference. How many of you have ever seen 
the ocean? What pictures of the ocean have you 
seen? What feelings or emotions do you experi- 
ence when you see the ocean? What words may be 
used in describing it? (Vast, mighty, unchange- 
able, restless, boundless, majestic, etc.) 
PRESENTATION: 

What thoughts come to you when you think about 
how wonderful the ocean really is? Close your eyes 
and try to see a mental picture of it and hear the 
ceaseless rolling of its waves. If you were asked 
to write a composition about the sea what ideas 
would you try to express? For what reasons might 
one love the ocean more than any other phase of 
nature? Do you know of any poets who have writ- 
ten poems about the ocean? Lord Byron has writ- 
ten a poem about the ocean which reveals his love 
for it in a very beautiful way. While I read the 
poem aloud you may try to see the pictures that are 
described or suggested. 

The teacher now reads the poem aloud. She 
should endeavor to show, by her reading, the poet’s 
reverence and awe for the ocean. The tone should 
be full and strong, the enunciation perfect, and the 
movement slow and stately. Much of the pupil’s 
appreciation of the poem will depend upon the 
teacher’s rendition; therefore, she should put much 
time and thought in the preparation. 

What kind of poem is this? How does it differ 
from others we have studied? What kind of man 
do you imagine the author to have been? What is 
the central thought of the poem? Why does the au- 
thor love the ocean? What pictures did you see as 
the poem was read? Were they pleasing pictures? 


I 
While the first stanza is being read aloud you 
may try to decide what the central thought of the 
stanza is. What does this stanza tell you about 
Byron’s disposition and nature? Mention other 
poets that have loved nature. What poems about 


nature have you studied? How does the word 
pathless add to your picture of the woods? What 
pleasure can one get from the woods? What is 


there about a walk on a lonely shore that might 
inspire one with rapture? Do you feel lonely when 
all alone? Why? What other poets have loved to 
be alone? Why do you think they enjoy being alone 





with their thoughts? What line shows that Byron 
is not a recluse? What do you think he means by 
lines 6, 7, and 8? Why might one wish to steal 
away from his past and forget what he was? Did 
Byron have any reason for wishing to forget him- 
self? How can we feel that we are one with the 
universe? 
II 

Do you like the first line of the second stanza? 
Why? How does it make you feel? How should it 
be read? In what way does man “mark the earth 
with ruin”? Illustrate. What would be the re- 
sult if ten thousand armies marched over the land? 
Would they leave destruction behind them? Would 
their traces ever be seen on the ocean? Can man 
damage the ocean in any way? Can he make any 
lasting impression upon it at all? Why don’t you 
like the picture suggested in the last three lines of 
this stanza? What is the meaning of unknelled? 


III 


What is the central thought of this stanza? Are 
there paths in the ocean? To whom do the pro- 
nouns, his, him, he, refer? What is meant by the 
line, “thy fields are not a spoil for him’? How 
does the ocean arise and shake man from its sur- 
face? Why vile strength? Does man’s strength seem 
to be used more generally for evil or for good? Ex- 
piain. How do the following words add to the 
meaning of the stanza: despise, spurning, shiver- 
ing, howling, petty? What are some of the gods 
served by mankind to-day? How does man’s puny 
strength compare with that of the mighty ocean 
in Byron’s estimation? In your own words, tell 
the meaning of this stanza. Do you like it? 


IV 


What pictures do you see when the fourth stanza 
is read? What does thunderstrike mean? What 
are armaments? [Illustrate the meaning of the 
first three lines. What are leviathans? May the 
ships of our day be called leviathans? Have you 
seen a picture of the U. S. ship “Leviathan”? 
What can you tell about it? Are men and nations 
proud of having made such ships? Why are men 
called the “clay creators” of such ships? .Do men— 
who are, after all, merely clay—have any right to 
call themselves “lords of the ocean’? Show that 
such terms are indeed “vain titles.’ Why aye 
these huge ships and fleets of ships nothing but 
toys of the mighty ocean? What happened to the 
Armada? What were the “spoils of Trafalgar’? 
Do such mighty names have any power over the 
waves of the ocean? What is the grammatical con- 
struction of the long sentence in this stanza? 


Vv 


Try to see the pictures suggested while the fifth 
stanza is read aloud. What powerful empires have 
existed upon the seashores? What has happened 
to them? What had the ocean to do with them in 
the days of their prosperity? What changes have 
come to these mighty empires? Has the ocean 
changed? How long has the ocean remained un- 
changed? Does time have any effect upon the 
ocean? Why does he say azure brow? What is the 
central thought of this stanza? 


VI 


What does Byron call the ocean in this stanza? 
Whom does he say the mirror reflects? What other 
terms does he use in describing the ocean? Why is 
it the “image of Eternity”? Do you think “the 
throne of the Invisible’ a good term? Name some 
of the “monsters of the deep.” Were they devel- 
oped from the slime of the ocean? Have you learn- 
ed from your geography how each zone obeys the 
ocean? What descriptive words are used in this 
stanza? Explain the meaning of the descriptive 
phrases in the stanza. What pictures do you see 
while this stanza is being read? 


VII 


Why does Byron love the ocean? How did he 
amuse himself in childhood? What pictures do you 
see while this stanza is being read? What does 
the fourth line mean? Was Byron ever afraid of the 
.ocean? When? How could any fear be pleasing? 
To what is the ocean compared in the last line? 





SUMMARY: 

What is your opinion of this poem? Compare it 
with other nature poems. What stanza would you 
care to memorize? What pictures will you re- 
member? 


Jchn Greenleaf Whittier’s “Ichabod” 
(For Grave VIII) 
ASSIGNMENT For StTupy: 

Who was Daniel Webster? Tell the story of 
Webster’s reply to Robert Hayne on the question 
of nullification. How did the people in the North 
receive this memorable speech? Why did the peo- 
ple of his time say that Webster, and not the 
states, made the Union? Why was Webster re- 
garded as a very great man? What stand did Web- 
ster take on the Fugitive Slave Law in 1850? How 
did the people of the North feel about this? Why 
did they think that Webster had become a traitor to 
the Union in order to gain his own personal ends? 
PREPARATION : 


Let us suppose that you have an intimate friend 
whom you respect and honor very highly because of 
his uprightness and integrity. Suppose that an 
important question comes up, and that, although 
you have every reason to believe that your friend 
will do the right thing, he disappoints you by tak- 
ing the wrong side. How would you feel about him? 
Could you any longer respect him? Should you be 
angry with him, treat him with scorn, pity, con- 
tempt, or hate? Would it be better to treat him as 
if he were dead? 

PRESENTATION: 


John Greenleaf Whittier was a strong abolition- 
ist and wrote many poems against slavery. He 
was also an ardent admirer of Daniel Webster, the 
statesman. When Webster in his speech, in 1850, 
supported the Fugitive Slave Law, Whittier was 
much chagrined. He expressed his own feelings, 
as well as those of many other Northerners, in a 
poem called “Ichabod.” Ichabod is a Biblical name 
meaning “the glory of the departed.” While I am 
reading the poem aloud, you may try to decide what 
Whittier means by it. 

The poem is now read aloud by the teacher, who 
endeavors to show its meaning by the tones of her 
voice. 

Why do you think Whittier chose to call the 
poem by this name? What does he mean to imply 
by it? Do you think he was justified in taking such 
an attitude? How had he hitherto regarded Web- 
ster? Do you think this poem unkind? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 


I 


Why does Whittier think that Webster has “fall- 
en”? For what principles had Webster always 
stood? In what sense had he been a “light”? Why 
does Whittier think that all of Webster’s glory and 
honor have departed? Does he think Webster can 
ever regain his place in the affections of the 
people? 

II 

What does revile mean? Why does Whittier say 
“revile him not”? To what temptation does he 
think Webster has yielded? What is the meaning 
of this stanza? Compare it with “Judge not, that ye 
be not judged.” Why does he think Webster should 
be pitied rather than scorned? 


III 
Does Whittier think that anger is a fitting emo- 
tion to be shown at this time? What opportunity 
does the poet think that Webster has lost? Tell 
in your own words the meaning of this stanza. Do 
you think that Whittier is right in his estimate of 
Webster’s ability? 
IV 
Do you think this stanza is too severe? What 
does it show about Whittier’s attitude on the ques- 
tion of right and wrong? Whittier thinks that by 
supporting the Fugitive Slave Law Webster has 
actually lost his hope of heaven. Why does he eal! 
him a “bright soul”? Why does he think scorn is 
not the proper feeling for a man who has fallen 
thus? j 
(Continued on page 92) 
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LITTLE CITIZENS OF THE WORLD 


JOINTED TOY—Yin Ti of China 


Trace two each of the arms and legs. Yin Ti’s coat and sleeves are yellow at top and bottom with white through the middle. The design in the stripes of coat, sleeves and 
trousers is red and green. The trefoil on the coat is red and yellow. The cap band is blue, with a yellow border and a yellow and red design. The cap string is green and 
there is a touch of red under chin and and at base of hair. The trousers are blue at the top and white below, and the little shoes are white, with a design of red and green. 
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See advertisement, on another page, of “Instructor Jointed Toys’’—Books I and II. 
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You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Circus Days 
By Ruth Angelo 


N the spring the billboards held the children by 
the gayly colored pictures of “fire-eating lions,” 
huge polar bears, dancing ponies, elephants who 

could play ball, monkeys who could read, write and 
sing, and so forth. 

When the children came into their room they 
were bubbling over with the circus. 

The one in charge had foreseen this interest and 
was prepared. All around the room were attrac- 
tive pictures of animals found in a circus. 

Without any further suggestions the children 
began playing circus. Some were wild animals, 
some ponies, dogs, clowns. ; 

Finally the group was called together and we 
talked about “How Can We Have a Circus?” After 
many suggestions and rejections the children de- 
cided to make toy animals of wood, put them on 
standards and wheels, and use them in the circus. 

We made a list on the board of all the animals we 
needed, then each child decided which one he would 
make and whispered his choice to the teacher who 
wrote it on the board, thus: 


Claude will make an elephant. 
James will make a monkey. 
Harold will make a lion. 

Helen will make a tiger. 


This work gave us interesting blackboard reading. 

As soon as each child had decided which animal 
to make he cut out a picture of it from Dennison 
crepe paper, pasted it on his wood, and sawed it out 
with a coping saw. (We found linden split to a 
thickness of one-quarter inch the most satisfactory 
for first grade woodwork.) The animals were sand- 
papered and then the children painted one side of 
each animal as nearly as possible like the picture 
on the other side. 

Standards were made out of blocks of wood and 
large wooden button molds were used for wheels. 

We had two industrial periods each day, the first 
half hour in the morning and the first half hour in 
the afternoon. After this period each day the 
group was called together and the children discussed 
their work, what they had done, and also their 
plans for the next day. 

When a toy animal was finished, the boy or girl 
who had made it wheeled it around the room for in- 
spection. If it looked well and the wheels really 
worked his labor was duly rewarded by the joy and 
praise of his schoolmates. If it did not work he 
was expected to remedy the defect. 

Milk was served at 10:30 each morning, and each 
day a different child was responsible for the con- 
versation at this period. During the circus project 
our lunch period conversation took the form of a 
“circus guessing game,” which was also a drill in 
phonics. For example, one child would say, “I am 
thinking of something in a circus whose name be- 
gins with ry. (The sound of r.) The children guess, 
“Is it a rhinoceros?” Or a child would say, “I’m 


thinking of something in a circus that makes music; 
its name begins with c.” (The sound of c.) 
The children enjoyed writing accounts of their 


work on the blackboard or on the paper for a book- 
let or to take home. This gave them a need for 
spelling and writing. During this project the chil- 
dren learned to spell and write the following list of 
words to supply their own needs. 


elephant uniforms monkey picture 
bear poster camel free 
lion print band saws 
circus blades leader paint 
invite sandpaper’ wheels write 
clown story music fun 
parade tiger drum wood 


We decided to give the circus in our gymnasium 
for the second and third grades. Our next problem 
was “How Shall We Invite Them?” Letters, invi- 
tations, ete., were suggested and rejected as un- 
suitable. Finally one child suggested that as a real 
circus had bills posted on boards, we should put a 
large bill in the second and third grade rooms for 
our advertisement. 

We worked out the following poster on our black- 
board: 


FIRST GRADE CIRCUS 
APRIL 29 
Gymnasium 
1:00 o’clock 
FREE! 


The children pasted free-hand cuttings of clowns 
and animals at the top and bottom of the posters. 
A group of children was chosen to print the posters 
with the large printing press, and post them in the 
rooms. 

One day when our animals were nearly finished, 
one child suggested that every circus had a band. 
The children enthusiastically began planning for 
the band at once. They brought every available 
musical instrument from home—drums, horns, 
harps, tambourines, triangles, fifes, toy mandolins, 
violins, and even a zither. 

We had band practice, with the piano furnishing 
the melody and the band an accompaniment. One 
child was chosen to lead the band. At first the 
noise was unbearable but soon the children began 
to feel the rhythm and then the result sounded 
quite professional. 

The band had to have uniforms, of course. The 
children made red crepe paper head bands and red 
shoulder bands. As they had name@¢ the band First 
Grade Band, they cut free-hand from white paper 
the letters “F. G. B.” and pasted them on the 
shoulder straps. 

At last circus day came. The children who played 
in the band could not pull their animals, so these 
latter were tied to some other child’s animal. Thus, 
some of the children pulled two or three animals. 

The band in their uniforms led the parade 
around the gymnasium playing “Circus Days,” 
“The Clown,” “Elephant Dance,” .and some lively 
marches. After them came the children pulling 
long strings of fierce animals, some on stands and 
some in cages. The children enjoyed it almost as 
much as they did the real circus. 


The project lasted four weeks, supplying all the 
work carried on in the first grade during that time. 
Every day we had blackboard reading lessons about 
our work. For book work we read small volumes 
of animal stories. 

The children often wrote on the board or on pa- 
per such accounts as these: 


1. We are going to have a circus. 
I am making a monkey. 
To-day I painted it brown. 
To-morrow I will put it on wheels. 
I hope the wheels will run. 


bo 


. We have a band for the circus. 
I play a drum in the band. 
We have red and white uniforms. 
It is fun to play in a band. 


Besides making the animals, the children had 
much handwork and drawing, making such things 
as uniforms, posters, illustrations of their toys, and 
booklets about the circus. For number work, they 
counted children, and measured uniforms and 
string. The band furnished excellent work in 
rhythm and aroused some appreciation of tones. 

There was absolutely no trouble with discipline. 
Every child had some responsibility and therefore 
did not desire to shirk. The children were never 
tardy and very seldom absent during this work. 
They were learning all that the course of study re- 
quired but in such a way that it was play to them. 

They learned to respect the rights of others and 
to share responsibility in their little community. 
Their interest was at its height; they learned be- 
cause they themselves felt a need for learning. A 
spirit of happy helpfulness was felt in the room be- 
cause the children had learned to work together 
harmoniously. 


Goop English 
By Mae Foster Jay 


ORE than once I have heard mothers exclaim 
M that their children used very good English 

until they went to school! The reason for 
this, of course, is that children of careful home 
training, when thrown with children of careless 
training, all too readily imitate their playmates’ 
habits of speech. 

It devolves upon the teacher ceaselessly to urge 
upon the children proper forms of speech. Espe- 
cially at about third grade, when they enter that 
period of little thought for hair and clothes, their 
English seems to share their general disregard for 
things too civilized, and the teacher is called upon 
to correct to such an extent that she often feels 
herself a veritable nag. 

Gelett Burgess’s “Goop Dialogues,” running daily 
in the Chicago Tribune (his published Goop books 
may be found at any book store) suggest one way 
to vary interestingly for the children the eternai 
but necessary correction of their English. For a 
while use as a basis for daily lessons in manners 
and tidiness Burgess cartoons and verses such as 
the following: , 
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MUDDY TRACKS 
What do you do with muddy feet? 
You'll wipe them off so they’ll be neat. 
What made these footprints in the hall? 
Oh, I forgot the mud, that’s all! 
Do Goops forget? 
They do not care; 
They leave their footprints everywhere. 


CHEWING GUM 
Oh, how I hate to see you come, 
Chewing, chewing, chewing gum! 
It was a Goop who gave you some 
Gum, gum, chewing gum! 
It makes me gruff, it makes me glum— 
Chewing, chewing, chewing gum! 


WATER IN THE BOWL 

Who left this water in the bowl? 
I’m ’fraid I did. 

That’s very droll. 
I thought that you were too polite 
To leave your dirty suds in sight. 
But I forgot! 

Yes, Goops forget, 
But YOU have studied Etiquette! 


MARKING BOOKS 

I wish you would come here and look! 
Why, Goops have marked up all that book! 
They didn’t know they would offend. 
A book, to me, is like a friend, 
And it would be no worse disgrace 
If they should mark— 

Right on MY face! 


INTERRUPTION 


What causes parents much vexation? 

To interrupt a conversation. 

Do Goops quite often interrupt? 

Oh, yes!—in manner so abrupt! 

If you MUST speak, what should you do? 
Say, “Pardon, may I speak to you?” 
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Because these dialogues will be fun for the chil- 
dren, they will the more readily absorb the lessons 
taught. When they have come to take pride in 
their personal appearance and in their manners, 
and would feel it a disgrace, indeed, to be classi- 
fied as a Goop, introduce the English lesson with a 
dialogue of your own manufacture suited to the 
occasion; one, for instance, like the following: 


GOOP ENGLISH 
(With apologies to Mr. Burgess) 


I know a child both clean and neat, 
Most orderly, with manners sweet. 
That child’s no Goop! 

In spite of his 
Good habits,—yes, a Goop he is! 
So neat! So kind! How can that be? 
His English is so slovenly! 


“What do we mean by ‘slovenly’?” one may ask 
of the children. “Can you name a habit you think 
slovenly? We should hate to see a little boy 
dressed in a clean suit, hair carefully combed, 
shoes polished, nails trimmed, teeth brushed, and 
yet with breakfast egg on his mouth. That would 
be slovenly. It would be slovenly if he dressed 
carefully and forgot to comb his hair. It would be 
pretty bad to see a little girl dressed in new hat 
and coat—yet with her shoes run down at the 
heels, or with a hole in her stocking. Yet none of 
these things would be so great a shock as it is to 
have a girl or boy who is neatly dressed and has 
mannerly ways open his clean mouth and let out 
slovenly English! Careless talk, slipshod expres- 
sions! English all run down at the heel, like 
neglected shoes! 

“It is quite as bad to drop one’s g’s as it is to 
forget one’s necktie, I am sure! Words and phrases 
all run together are as unbeautiful as tangled hair! 
Syllables left out of words entirely are like holes 
in one’s stockings—just as careless! And to say 
things like ‘I seen’ and ‘has came’ are every bit as 
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shocking as it would be to go to a party in a bath- 
robe and bedroom slippers! 
“Yet Goops talk just that way! So slovenly! 
“Here are some of the things I have heard Goops 
say. I will write them upon the board: 


I wishta could. 

He’s a-gittin’ it now. 

Aincha’ comin’? 

Commere! 

Lemme do it. 

I ainna gona stay long. 

My pitcher’s purt nir done. 

I’d a went earlier if I’d a knew. 
I ain’t saw him. 

“What did the Goop mean in that first sentence? 
How would you have said it? Can you write the 
correct way beneath the first? How much better 
that looks! What is the trouble in the second sen- 
tence I have written? The Goop forgot his neck- 
tie, some one says. What else is wrong? Write 
that sentence correctly. Notice how we can hardly 
recognize the words in the next two sentences, they 
are so tangled together, and parts of them forgot- 
ten altogether! Can you change them, and the 
next to correct English? ‘Purt nir’! Oh, how the 
Goop does butcher beautiful words! He has for- 
gotten his phonics entirely, I am sure. What sound 
does ea have in near—or nearly, as he should have 
said? And here, in the last two sentences, the Goop 
is at a party in his bathrobe! Can you correct his 
shocking incorrectness? 

“Words are beautiful things. It is a pity to mar 
them. It is like marking up a beautiful book. We 
who love neatness and tidiness and mannerliness 
and beauty have a love and respect for words and 
pure language. But a Goop doesn’t care! 

“Who wants to talk like a Goop? None of us 
does, I am sure. But we need to watch ourselves 
lest we fall into the way of Goop expressions. I 
am going to devote this space on the blackboard to 
‘Goop English.’ Every day I am going to write on 
it any expressions I hear which might lead people 
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EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK 
M. PAIRPOINT, cArt Supervisor 








tye is a very simple form. Beginning with the stand at the lower 
edge of the paper, cut up one side, then the other. Crease along 
the edge of the stand, when the duck will appear to be swimming. 
As ducks are of various colors, they may properly be left all white 
or the head and wings made black, or the head a dark blue and the 
wings brown. The coloring done depends upon the ability of the 


class. 


If a small looking-glass is laid on the teacher’s desk, all the very 
best ducks may be placed upon it. Thus a veritable duck pond will 


be formed, showing the reflections. 
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to think we are Goops, so that we may correct the 
carelessness while there is yet time before it is 
habit. Perhaps you may hear some things you will 
want to add, that we may avoid them.” 

Perhaps the more advanced of the children will 
be able to write a Goop dialogue, and illustrate it— 
one crying shame upon some slovenly 
expression. 

Avoid calling anyone definitely a 
Goop. Maintain that sly, amusing, 
manner of the dialogues which refer 
mysteriously to the Goops as_ being 
right among us—but surely not we 
ourselves! 


An April Bubble Birthday 
Party 
By Elizabeth Fraser 


a3 OOR babies!” said Miss Man- 
ning, the music teacher, as 


she watched the admiring lit- 
tle group about the pots of sunny daf- 
fodils and fragrant hyacinths in the 
south windows. 

“Yes, poor little things! How they 
do enjoy the flowers, and how they 
have loved to watch them grow,” said 
Miss Cady, the room teacher. 

“They have so little at home, and 
school means so much to them,” said 
Miss Manning; “and I do think, Miss 
Cady, that you manage to make the 
most of everything. I don’t wonder 
that the children love to come to you.” 

Miss Cady flushed. “Oh, Miss Man- 
ning,” she said deprecatingly, “J don’t 
make the good times. 
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little German girl with tightly braided pigtails sat 
next to Tony from sunny Italy; Mikey, the Irish 
boy, slyly pulled the hair of Patra, the Greek girl; 
and back of him was the wildly waving hand of 
Jakey Spanienflitz, calling attention to the fact that 
Guilimo had called him a “Toork”; while Naida, 
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spring, begrimed with dirt that went in deep, and 
rasped with the scrubbing given them with cold 
water and hard soap. 

Under the flag draping one corner of the black- 

board, Miss Cady had written the names of the 
three April birthday children, and the dates of their 
birthdays: Patra Lekakis, April 12; 
Jacob Spanienflitz, April 18; and 
Gretchen Bauer, April 21. These birth- 
days were to be celebrated together on 
the last Friday in April. 
. On the morning of the great day, 
the birthday greeting was repeated by 
the school, “Many happy returns of 
the day,” and each of the birthday 
children was given the end of a red, 
yellow, and pink cord. The cords had 
been drawn here and there about the 
room (where they did not interfere 
with the freedom of anyone) and each 
child followed his or her string, wind- 
ing it as he went. At the end of each 
string was a birthday gift. There were 
little five-cent dolls for the girls, and 
a fascinating whistle for Jakey. 

In the afternoon, as the sun shone 
brightly in the windows, Miss Cady let 
the birthday children play with her 
prisms, of which she had half a dozen. 
The excitement and delight of the chil- 
dren knew no bounds, for there is 
nothing quite so delightful as a prism 
and the beautiful colors it projects. 

Then Miss Cady produced a basket- 
ful of clay pipes, and filled large shin- 
ing tin pans with soapy water, to 
which had been added a little glycer- 
ine. There was a pan for each row of 

seats, and the chil- 








They just come nat- 
urally, for as the lit- ' 
tle Eskimo boy in the 
song says, ‘There are 
so many nice things 
to do!’” 

“Yes, but some 
people are not able 
to recognize the ‘nice 
things’ as you do,” 
said Miss Manning, 
with a_ pretty 
ward nod, as she 
went out of the door. 

Miss Cady’s room 
was in a shabby old 
gray brick school in 
the slums of the city. 
The building was 
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three stories high, 
and marred on. all 
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dren stood about it, 
taking their turns at 
filling their pipes 
with the soapy water. 
Miss Cady permitted 
no rudeness, no push- 
ing or pulling, and if 
one forgot, that one 
must go to his seat 
and sit there a while 
until he became bet- 
ter mannered. 

Such beautiful 
bubbles as they blew 
—frail spheres that 
floated up almost to 
the ceiling, iridescent 
with the colors of the 
rainbow. 

The children were 
given their pipes to 
take home, and also 
the little baskets 








capes. The floors 
were of wood, and 
badly worn, and 
there were dark, damp spots always about the san- 
itary (2?) drinking fountains in the halls. The 
shades in all the rooms of the building were shabby, 
but Miss Cady, in her room, had counteracted this 
dingy effect in a degree, by pretty white sash cur- 
tains. Her room was on the south side, and on 
sunny days it was always bright. 

Sometimes Miss Cady 
let the children color 
and cut out’ autumn 
leaves or flowers (from 
a pattern) and pin them 
on the white curtains 
for a border. The pots 
of daffodils and hya- 
cinths bloomed gilorious- 
ly in these south win- 


ele ne ate. GS 


dows, and it was these 
that the little slum chil- 
dren hung over and ad- 
mired. 

Miss Cady’s was cer- 
tainly a school “of all 
Gretchen, the 





nations.” 


Basket Pattern 
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Border of Paper Rabbits and Baskets in a Primary Room at Easter 





the little Syrian, with big, brown eyes, nodded a 
mute assent. There were a few American children, 
but the foreigners were in the majority. 

The children were, for the most part, poorly 
dressed, some of them not very clean as to clothes. 
Nearly all the little hands were rough, red, and 
hard-looking, chapped with the cold winds of 
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Peach Blossom Pattern 
(Sce “A Primary Room at Easter Time” on opposite page) 
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which they had made 
that morning. As 
they passed out on 
their way home, Miss Cady dropped into their bask- 
ets a handful of “animal crackers” from a big bag 
which she held. 

The birthday children were told to remain, and 
each one was given a pot of the beautiful sunshiny 
daffodils. Patra’s dark eyes glowed: “Me, I hev 
deese flower in Gris (Greece) in Melaus, my home.” 

Gretchen said, “Teach- 
er, Mees Caty, meine 
Mutter ist glat of der 
blumen a’reddy.” Jakey 
Spanienflitz, remember- 
ing his manners, said, 
“I gif you t’anks, Mis- 
sus Caty, for mine 
danty birtday.” 

Miss Cady smiled as 
she watched the line 
pass out of the school, 
and down the _ shabby 
street to the squalid 
tenements beyond. One 
bright day will balance 
many dark ones. 
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A Primary Room at Easter Time 
By Mary B. Grubb 


(Diagrams and photographs illustrating this arti- 
cle are given on the opposite page) 


T Easter time the decoration of one primary 
room was especially interesting. The chil- 
dren filled vases with tissue paper peach 

blossoms fastened to branches and placed them in a 
large north window. The blossoms were made of 
pink tissue paper. Some of the vases were tall 
marmalade jars which had been given a coat or 
two of enamel paints. Their form is good and much 
more pleasing than many expensive, badly decorated 
vases one sees in shops. The branches used to hold 
the blossoms were cut from an old willow tree and 
a redbud tree, instead of a peach tree, so that no 
fruit would be sacrificed. 

Figure I gives the full sized pattern for the five 
petaled blossom, cut out of shell-pink paper. Use 
either crepe or tissue paper. Figure II is a center 
cut of a deep rose paper; first, cut a circle, then 
snip the edges and let these short cuts run toward 
the center. Paste this upon the center of the blos- 
som. When dry, twist it at the back several times; 
pull the petals in shape and glue or paste to the 
branch. 

Higher up or toward the ends of the branches 
the blossoms are smaller and deeper in color and 
the centers are made with crayons instead of the 
mounted rose paper. Tiny balls of paper covered 
with pink, twisted at the base and mounted near 
the end of the twigs, form the buds. Study the 
buds on real peach trees to get the arrangement 
of the blossoms. 

Over the long blackboard in this room is a flat 
wooden moulding, above which is painted a strip 
of black, twelve inches deep. This space is used 
for pasting on work that is large and simple in 
form. The photograph shows a frieze of rabbits 
cut out of white paper. The teacher made a heavy 
paper pattern and these first graders traced around 
it and cut out the rabbits. You will note that only 
three different shapes are used, but by reversing 
two of the forms an interesting arrangement was 
secured. 

Below at regular intervals on the moulding are 
screw eyes. Hung on these are paper Easter bask- 
ets. After cutting and coloring the basket, fold at 
the bottom and the sides and paste together near 
the edge. Easter eggs cut of paper and colored 
with crayons are placed inside the basket, a touch 
of paste holding the eggs securely in place. (See 
drawing for pattern of basket.) 

Fine strips of paper, such as are sometimes used 
for packing, and excelsior were dyed bright green 
and arranged to form nests on the top of the sand 
table. In the nests were colored eggs, and plaster 
rabbits were placed near them. 

In another large window were placed low flower- 
pots cut of dull green paper and filled with cut- 
outs of tulips full size. These each had a touch of 
paste that held them to the pane. The light coming 
through the colored paper gave the tulips quite a 
realistic appearance. , 

Hung against the wall at the side of the window 
is a strip of dull green burlap. Flat strips of thin 
wood, run through hems at top and bottom, hold the 
burlap in place. Pinned upon this, with consider- 
able space around each, are pictures cut from 
NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. The ones 
selected for this month are “Ploughing,” ‘The Torn 
Hat,” and others suggesting springtime. 

To form a border at the bottom of another sim- 
ilar strip of burlap are paper Easter eggs in the 
six primary colors—red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, violet. They are repeated in the same order. 
The eggs were cut out of white drawing paper and 
colored with crayons. 


Number Notes 


By Frances Clausen 


N attending an institute in Philadelphia, where 
[ the afternoon program was devoted to “Num- 
ber,” I jotted down the following games. They 
are suitable for the first grade and seem to me 
worthy of being passed on, as each one deals with 


Primary Methods and Devices 


a definite problem. They also provide suitable seat 
work to follow up the class drill. 


BLACKBOARD DEVICE FOR COUNTING BY F IVES 
Tommy’s Birthday Candles 


At the top of the blackboard, so that they could 
remain on for several days, the teacher drew a 
number of birthday cakes. Each cake had five col- 
ored candles. First the candles on each cake were 
counted, then under each cake was written a num- 
ber; as 5 under the first cake; 10 under the second; 
15 under the third; 20 under the fourth; and so on 
indefinitely. 

An amusing story may be invented about a little 
boy who invited so many children to his party that 
he had to have ever so many cakes. As he was only 
5 years old, however, he could have but 5 candles 
on each cake. You will probably find that your 
class does not easily tire of counting Tommy’s 
candles. 

The seat work lesson based on this was the mak- 
ing of a “box” of colored candles arranged in rows 
of 5’s. As many groups of 5’s may be made as the 
teacher desires. 


GAME FoR ADDITION 
Naming the Animals at the Zoo 


This game consisted of a set of cards, about twen- 
ty, cut out in the shape of animals from stiff gray 
paper. On each animal was written an addition 
combination, as 4+3= The animals were placed 
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along the chalk ledge, and each child allowed toe 
take one to his seat if he could tell its name; that 
is, if he could give the correct answer to the com- 
bination. 

The seat work which followed consisted in trae- 
ing the various animals on a sheet of white paper 
and writing the combination a certain number of 
times. 


A GAME FOR SUBTRACTION 
The Milkman 


The teacher made a set of cards in the shape of 
milk bottles (pint size) with different numbers on 
them to represent the price, as 6 cents or 4 cents, 
according to the “grade” of the milk. Each child 
was given a piece of money (7 cents), all in the 
class receiving the same amount. The money wasa 
circle of paper with the number written on it. A 
child then went to the milkman (the teacher) and, 
bought a bottle of milk for, say, 5 cents. He then 
told how much change he should receive, as 
7 cents—5 cents=2 cents. 

If the teacher has time to do so, she can make 
toy money and give the pupil the change after he 
has asked for the correct amount. 

The seat work following this drill consisted of 
the “minus 7” table written on sheets of paper cut 
out in the shape of milk bottles. These were made 
by the teacher. On another day, the piece of money 
given the class might be 8 cents or 10 cents, accord-- 
ing to the table studied. 





APRIL COLORING CARD 


Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their Friends-- 











peoples ill 


Al mans own good 
breeding is the best 


security against other 


LORD CHESTERFIELD 


manners. 
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SIMMERING my travels abroad I have had 
= = the pleasure of becoming acquainted 
= = with American tourists of every type. 
= = I have encountered the novice who, in 
Es = his’ ambition to see most of Europe in 


=a few weeks, joined a conducted party 

which rushed frantically from place to 
place; I have met more discriminating persons who 
joined organized tours that proceeded at a more 
leisurely pace, never sidestepping, however, from 
the generally accepted highways, and then again I 
have known charming people who, filled with an un- 
quenchable desire for personal freedom of move- 
ment, struck out boldly on their own itinerary— 
neglecting, however, to equip themselves beforehand 
with authentic information. 

To derive true pleasure, intellectual satisfaction 
and lasting impressions from a trip abroad, partic- 
ularly if it is a first venture, one should not fail 
to seek first of all the experienced counsel of the 
travel bureaus maintained in New York by some of 
the European countries that cater to tourists. For 


5 


example, take Switzerland, truly called “The Play- 
It was with the help of the 


ground of the World.” 
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Seeing Switzerland at Its Best 


Some Practical Suggestions for a Two-Weeks Tour 


By MARIE WIDMER 


Illustrations used by courtesy of the Official Information Bureau of Switzerland 


long-established Swiss Information Bureau at 241 
Fifth Avenue, New York, that I myself succeeded 
in always deriving new enjoyment and inspiration 
from oft-repeated visits to the enchanting land of 
the Alps. 

For the benefit of readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
who contemplate a trip abroad next summer or an- 
other year—and who does not?—I offer extracts 
from a diary which describes in some detail a two- 
weeks trip through Switzerland which I took with a 
friend who had not been abroad previously. This 
trip included not only such tourist meccas as Lu- 
cerne, Interlaken, Zermatt and Geneva, but also a 
drive by the modern automobile “diligence” over two 
of the most scenic Alpine passes, a visit to a recent- 
ly discovered Swiss Pompeii, and an unforgettable 
day spent in a unique mountain vale where customs 
and costumes have been the same for centuries. 

In reserving two weeks for Switzerland, I as- 
sume that school teachers like myself have but the 
months of July and August at their command. De- 
ducting a week each way for the transatlantic trip, 
about six weeks are left for European travel. As- 
suming that the tour would begin with England, 
then proceed to Holland and Belgium and eventually 
along the Rhine, Switzerland would be entered at 
Basle and left again at Geneva for a visit to France 
prior to embarking for home. 

Following is my diary for our fourteen days of 
Swiss travel. 

JULY 28TH. 

We reached Basle—an ancient and most aristo- 
cratic Swiss city on the Rhine—at.an early hour 
this morning, and since each of us had a minimum 
of luggage (a generous-sized suitcase and a hand- 
bag are all that is necessary for a two-weeks period, 
and trunks can be forwarded) the passing of the 
Swiss customs proved only a formality. After 


























Above—Nearly Halfway to 
the Perpendicular! The [7 rae : 
Mt. Pilatus Railway Attains awe ' nf 

a Gradient of 48 Per Cent, : ~ K™ x 
but it is Perfectly Safe. At », Ss it 
the Summit is Spread Out a Ss : 

Marvelous Panorama. : r =~ 


Upper Right—Snow Sports 
in Summer near the Summit 
of the | Jungfrau, 11,500 ft. 
above Sea Level. Near by 
is the Highest Railway 
Station in Europe—with an 
Electric Restaurant ! 





Right—Meiringen in the 
Bernese Oberland. Below 
the Church Shown Are 
Others Buried Centuries Ago 
by the Debris-Laden Moun- 
tain Torrents. 


Extreme Right—The Beau- 
tifal City of Lucerne, One 
of the World’s Greatest 
Tourist Centers; Unrivaled 
Lake Lucerne; and, in the 
Background, Mt. Pilatis. 


freshening up at the station we enjoyed for the 
modest sum of 1 franc, 75 centimes (or, as it is 
customarily written, Frs. 1.75) the typical Swiss 
breakfast of coffee with hot milk, crisp rolls, 
daintily served butter, and honey or jam. Basle 
itself offers a wealth of noteworthy sights, but ours 
being merely a brief, first-acquaintance tour, we 
had to postpone to a future occasion a leisurely 
ramble through this time-honored city, where the 
wise Erasmus once lived. Shortly after breakfast 
we boarded an express train for Lucerne. 

From the idyllic region of the Swiss Jura, where 
orchards, pastures and magnificent forests climb 
from the verdant valleys over shapely hills, we 
passed through agricultural and industrial sections, 
the neat and prosperous aspect of which truly re- 
flects the sterling qualities of the inhabitants. 
Snowcapped peaks began to appear in the distance 
like heavenly visions; we caught a glimpse of a 
glorious blue expanse of water, of ancient towers 
and slender church steeples rising above a mass of 
houses—and after less than two hours’ travel we 
reached what is perhaps the best-known city in 
Switzerland, Lucerne (or Luzern.) This spot of 
scenic enchantment is exquisitely situated on the 
lake of the same name. The swift river Reuss, 
which flows through the city, is spanned by six 
bridges, of which the wooden-covered Kapell Bridge 
and the Spreuer Bridge, dating back to 1333 and 
1408 respectively, are not only picturesque land- 
marks, but interesting also from an artistic stand- 
point. The roof of the first bridge is decorated with 
154 historical frescoes and the latter with panels 
of the ever-fascinating “Dance of Death.” 

Selecting a comfortable but not too expensive 
hotel in the vicinity of the Reuss, we set out to ex- 
plore the town immediately after luncheon. First 
paying tribute to the charming medieval bridges, 
which form such a vivid contrast to their ultra- 
modern neighbors and to the stately lake promenade 
lined by internationally known hotels, we paused 
in the old part of the town before several finely 
painted houses where carefully renovated fresco 
work affords an excellent example of an art which 
flourished in the Middle Ages. 

It is but a few minutes’ walk to the venerable 
Hofkirche which, in addition to a noteworthy in- 
terior with a fine organ, boasts beautiful Florentine 
grave-halls enclosing the old churchyard. Near 
by is that most noble of monuments, the Lion of 
Lucerne, and adjoining it the Glacier Garden, a 
remarkable relic of the ice period. 

As we witnessed a perfect sunset from the lake 
promenade, with the city’s mountain-guardians— 
Rigi, Burgenstock, Stanserhorn and Pilatus—ris- 
ing from the lake in the ethereal splendor of Al- 
pine eventide, we felt it would be hard to choose a 
destination for our next day’s outing. 
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Route Described. One Inch Equals 50 Kilo- 
meters or about 31 Miles. The Most Famous 


Are Seen on This Tour. 


Right—The Picturesque Castle of Chillon, on 
Lake Geneva, Made Famous by Byron’s Poem 
“The Prisoner of Chillon.’”’ It is within a Short 
Distance of Montreux, One of the Garden Spots 
of Switzerland. 


travel through the romantic 
Schollenen, a part of the 
ancient Gothard Pass which 
is described in _ Schiller’s 
William Tell. 
JULY 31ST. 

The forenoon was devoted 
to a ramble through Ander- 
matt (4737 feet), a charm- 
ing summer and winter re- 
sort in the historic Urseren 








JULY 29TH. 


Our second day in the land of the Alps was a 
perfect success. We took a lake steamer to Alp- 
nachstad and from there ascended Mt. Pilatus by 
rack and pinion railway. This is a wild but beauti- 
fully shaped mountain, its summit 6995 feet above 
sea level. (All the altitude figures given herein in- 
dicate height above sea level.) Through meadows, 
orchards, woods, and occasional tunnels, the gallant 
little train climbed steadily. Alpine flowers of 
countless varieties bloom along the roadbed and 
their exquisite loveliness made us regret for a time 
that we had not ventured this ascent on foot. How- 
ever, as the gradient began to attain 48%, with the 
mountainside assuming an almost forbidding mien, 
we changed our minds! We reached the summit 
(Pilatus-Kulm) before noon, and after fortifying 
ourselves with an excellent luncheon started out to 
explore the boldly constructed promenades which 
look out upon a sublimely beautiful panorama. 

We returned to Lucerne in time for dinner, and 
not being at all fatigued we completed a delightful 
day by attending a concert in the spacious Kursaal. 


JULY 30TH. 


Our program called for a trip by steamer from 
Lucerne up the lake. As we were desirous of visit- 
ing some of the classic scenes of Swiss liberty dot- 
ting the shore, we disembarked at the historic Rutli. 
Here, where three springs burst from the ground 
in a shady nook, the three sponsors of Swiss free- 
dom (representing the cantons of Uri, Schwyz and 
Unterwalden) are said to have stood (Nov. 8, 1307) 
when taking their first solemn oath. Higher up 
stands the attractive Rutli House, purchased by the 
school children of Switzerland and presented by them 
to the Swiss Confederation. A collection of sou- 
venirs of early days is exhibited here and refresh- 
ments are served. We arranged with the Rutli 


House keeper to take us in his motorboat across to. 


Telsplatte, where, according to “legend, William 
Tell leaped to freedom from Gessler’s boat. A 
chapel,é‘decorated with four fine 

frescoes, forms a fitting memorial 
on this spot, to which every Swiss 
child is taken at least once during 
his school days. 

The Axenstrasse, a road cut out 
of the rock, skirts the lake from 
Brunnen to Fluelen, and because 
the views from it are magnificent, 
we set out from Tellsplatte for the 
hour’s walk to Fluelen. There 
we caught an afternoon local train 
for Goeschenen. Local trains are 
not much in favor now, I must ad- 
mit, especially on this electrified 
St. Gothard line which takes trav- 
elers from Lucerne to Lugane.;(in 
Italian-speaking Switzerland)’ in 
less than four hours; however,’ the 
scenery and lliant engineering .« 
features are wfiworey of a slow;*: 
train. We ached Goeschenen *” 
just in time to board the electric. 
railway for Andermatt, providing 
another thrilling half hour of 





Valley and an_ important 
point in the St. Gothard for- 
After an early luncheon we boarded one 


tifications, 
of the spacious and comfortably equipped post- 


automobiles. (I had reserved accommodations sev- 
eral days before by mail.) Automobiling on Swiss 
Alpine passes has now become quite the vogue but 
I would advise a traveler never to patronize any 
vehicle driven over these mountain roads except 
those owned by the Swiss Postal Authorities. Post- 
automobiles are safe; they are driven by thoroughly 
experienced, reliable men, and these cars alone have 
the right of way at all times on the mountainside. 





















































Right— The Famous 15th 
Century Clock Tower of 
Berne, Where Various Me- 
chanical Figures Perform as 
the Hour Strikes. This is 
One of the Notable Sights of 
the Swiss Capital—a ‘‘City 
of Contrasts.”’ 


Lower Left—The Incompa- 
rable Matterhorn as Mir- 
rored in Riffel Lake between 
Zermatt and the Gornergrat. 
Its Peak is 14,782 ft. above 
the Sea. 


Lower Right—Monument of 
the Reformation at Geneva. 
In the Center Are the Fig- 
ures of Calvin, Farel, Beza, 
and Knox. At the Sides 
Are Other Religious Leaders 
of Various Countries. 


Left—Map of Part of Switzerland, Showing 


Cities, Mountains, Lakes, Valleys, and Glaciers 
























Andermatt, Hospenthal, Realp, Furka, Belvé- 
dére! A swift succession of scenic delights which 
seem to increase in grandeur as one attains higher 
altitudes. We reached Belvédére and its hotel close 
to the Rhone Glacier early in the afternoon and 
spent the remainder of the day in visiting some of 
the near-by vantage points presenting tremendous 
vistas—the Valaisan Alps with the unique pyramid 
of the Matterhorn, the Bernese Alps, the Rhone 
Glacier and below it the infant Rhone issuing from 
its cradle of crystal; to our left the Furka road 
steeply zigzagging down to Gletsch, and to our right 
the Grimsel road descending to the same spot in an 
even more amazing serpentine. 

AvuGustT 1sT. 

We made the descent to Gletsch on foot, in order 
to gather alpenroses and other flowers along the 
road. After lunch we boarded the post-automobile 
bound for the Grimsel Pass and Meiringen. Fortune 
smiled on us, for we had a marvelously clear day 
for this wonderful drive, which should be under- 
taken only when the weather is favorable. Being 
acquainted with the territory, I proposed that we 
leave the diligence at Innertkirchen and go by foot 
through the romantic gorge 
of the river Aare to Meirin- 
gen. This took but an hour 
and a quarter. 

Until recently Meiringen 
has been known merely as a 
delightful Alpine village 
which offers a wide choice of 
excursions. But a recent ren- 
ovation of the village church 
led to extensive excavations 
and visitors are now shown 
that the little place of wor- 
ship has actually had seven 
periods of building, each struc- 
ture having been overwhelmed 
by debris and mud _ brought 
down in floods of the Dorf- 
bach and Alpbach. The sub- 
terranean church, with the 
relics and thirteenth century 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Preparing the Garden in April 


By LEWIS S. MILLS 


Supervising Agent for the Connecticut State Board of Education 


I—Use of Fertilizer 


Assignment in preparation for this lesson: 
1. Topic: Preparing the garden—use of fertili- 
zer, 
2. Aim: To learn how to fertilize the garden. 
3. Home questions: 

a. What kinds of plant food should be ap- 
plied to the garden? 

6. How much of each should be used? 

c. What kinds make many leaves? 

d. What kinds make good roots and good 
growth of seed parts? 

e. What kinds of plants take nitrogen from 
the air and need little of this element in 
the fertilizing? 

f. How much lime should be applied and how 
often? 

4. Work for home or school activity: 

a. Composition—“How to Test Seeds.” 

b. Seasonal home project work—The com- 
post pile of humus should be spread over 
the garden plot. 

c. Clippings and notebook work — Have 
children make clippings on fertilizers. 

d. Materials to gather—Have children col- 
lect samples of commercial fertilizers and 
put in bottles, 


fie rough March winds had blown themselves 
out. Now and then, warmer air came from the 
south. The snow had nearly all melted, except in 
fence corners and in the shade of the barn. Dick 
and Aunt Elizabeth stood one afternoon by the 
fence looking out across the garden plot. 

“I think I shall have to revise my garden plan a 
little,’ said Aunt Elizabeth, “if each plant family 
is to move each year.” , 

“Possibly,” said Dick, “but right now let’s talk 
about fertilizers for the garden. We have been 
studying these at school. The four constituents in 
fertilizer that are needed by growing plants are 
nitrogen, lime, phosphates, and potash. The food 
that plants use is in the fertilizing materials that 
are given them. The kind and amount of fertilizer 
given a plant will determine the character of the 
plant grown. If too much nitrogen food, such as 
nitrate of soda, is given, the plant will grow the 
thrifty leaves desired in such crops as _ lettuce, 
spinach, and Swiss chard. If strong growth of 
roots (as in beets, carrots, parsnips, and turnips) 
is desired and if growth of seed parts (as in toma- 
toes, squash and beans) is the end sought, foods 
with a large amount of phosphate and potash must 
be used. It is not always easy to get just the right 
amount of food of the right kind for each plant 
because home gardens are often too small to call 
for different mixtures. If much leaf growth is made 
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where roots and seeds are desired, the gardener 
should be able to tell what is the matter. At other 
times, the leaves are not thrifty enough, and here 
again the gardener should be able to tell which 
food should be increased.” 

“Let us go into the house,” said Aunt Elizabeth. 
“I want to make a few notes on this matter of 
fertilizer.” 

Seated at the kitchen table, Aunt Elizabeth and 
Dick went over the matter of fertilizers again as 
follows: 

For leaf crops such as lettuce, spinach, Swiss 
chard, cabbage, and cauliflower, use much nitrogen. 

For root and seed crops such as potatoes, toma- 
toes, squash, beans, corn, peas and melons, use 
much potash. 

“How do I get these kinds of fertilizers?” 
Aunt Elizabeth. 

“The following are good fertilizer mixtures to 
use,” said Dick. “Choose the one that is easiest to 
obtain, never forgetting the need of supplying 
humus in some form: (1) 10 pounds nitrate to 
1000 square feet—5 pounds at planting and 5 
broadcast and raked in—and 30 pounds acid phos- 
phate; (2) 1 ton manure and 50 pounds acid phos- 
phates to 1000 square feet; (3) 5 pounds commer- 
cial fertilizer—containing 34% nitrogen, 549% phos- 
phoric acid—to 100 square feet. 

“The so-called potato fertilizer is rich in potash 
and is carried by most fertilizer dealers,” continued 
Dick. “The simplest form in which nitrogen is 
purchased is in that of nitrate of soda. Other sub- 
stances containing nitrate used in making com- 
mercial fertilizers are sulphate of ammonia, cyan- 
amide, and lime nitrate. The cheapest way of ob- 
taining nitrogen is by plowing under clover, alfalfa, 
soy beans and rye. Wood ashes and tobacco stems 
contain much potash. Wood ashes also contain 
about thirty per cent of lime, and make a splendid 
fertilizer for garden use.” 

Uncle Ephraim, who had come in quietly a few 
minutes before, stood listening. 

“This all seems strange to me, Dick,” said he. 
“I thought fertilizer was fertilizer and good to 
make any crop grow.” 

“Hardly,” said Dick, “any more than hay would 
do for our cows and for us.” 

“I must look into that matter, then,” said Uncle 
Ephraim, as he drew up a chair. “It seems as if 
farming must be a regular science.” 

“It is,” said Dick. “I noticed, too,” he continued, 
“that the north field seems to grow mostly sorrel, 
and that the corn sprouted very poorly. This means 
that the soil is acid and needs lime to make the 
crops grow.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” exclaimed his uncle. 
to think that you know a lot that isn’t so. 
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can make decent crops grow on that field, you may 
have them. I have tried it for twenty years with 
little success, and I have put on plenty of stable 
manure, too. The soil is of no use there.” 

“All we need of the soil,” said Dick, “is to hold 
up the crops, so we can feed them.” 

“Worse and worse!” grunted Uncle Ephraim. as 
he put on his coat and hat and went to the barn to 
feed the cows. 

“I guess Uncle Ephraim is disgusted,” said Aunt 
Elizabeth. 

“T’ll have to test the soil for acid,” said Dick, “and 
if I find it needs lime, perhaps I can get a little 
from the village fertilizer dealer and try out a 
small part this summer.” 

“How do you test the soil for acid?” 
Elizabeth. 

“Litmus paper may be procured from the drug- 
gist. It is blue. Place a handful of the soil you 
wish to test in a glass or cup. Add enough water 
to turn it into thin mud. Then bury part of the 
litmus in the mud. In handling the paper, care 
should be taken not to touch that part which is to 
be tested, as one’s hands may be acid. If the soil 
is sour, the paper will turn from blue to red. This 
shows that such soil needs lime.” 

“We'll get some litmus paper in a few days and 
make the test,” said his aunt. 

“There are a few further ideas given us at school 
lately,” said Dick. “Some form of decaying matter 
must be continually supplied, as it is a part of the 
food for crops. In the home garden, leaves may 
be raked in the fall and piled up to rot. Old hay 
or straw, garbage and manures may be added to 
this pile, making it very rich. After some of the 
crops are off the land in the late fall, rye may be 
sown on the garden to be turned under to make de- 
cayed matter.” 

Fact to remember: A garden is properly fertil- 
ized when it has sufficient plant food humus and the 
soil is free from acid. 

Words to be defined: nitrate of soda, thrifty, 


asked Aunt 


‘ broadcast, acid phosphate, phosphoric acid, com- 


mercial fertilizer. 


Ii—The Seed Bed or Garden 


Assignment in preparation for this lesson. 


1. Topic: How to prepare the seed bed, or gar- 
den. 

2. Aim: To learn how to prepare the seed bed, 
or garden. 


3. Home questions: 

a. Find out how to tell when the soil is 
ready to prepare. 

b. Find out which soil 


pare, sand or clay. 
(Continued on page 89) 
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AST year I asked the NORMAL INSTRUC- A B . d H 
L TOR carpenters if they would not build . 1r OUuUSE 
| one bird house each year. Many interest- 
| ing letters and photographs were received, I tach y Car 


telling me I could depend on the writer’s 
joining my bird-house club and pledging ae = panes etic 
to build one bird house each year. - aed 
I am showing herewith two of my little 
friends and their bird house. They live 
in the country and are real carpenters be- 
cause they built their house with only one 
tool, a hammer. The house, as you will 
see, is erected on a board nailed to the 
smokehouse on which they are standing. 
The material for the house was all 
picked from the woodpile. Some of the 
pieces were rather thick, and the roof has 
bark on one side. As no bit was at hand, 
a shingle was found with just the proper 
sized knot hole in it, and this was nailed 
over a large hole in the front board. A 
happy family of wrens lived in this house, 
and when I visited the farm I had to 
climb up on the smokehouse to see them. 
When the roof of the bird house was re- 
moved, I peeked in at the little wrens. 








Two of Mr, a Little Friends 





My house this year is going to be a 34- 
room martin house, and as I am now liv- 
ing in the country I expect to have every 
room filled. Next year I will show you a 
picture of this house, which is as big as 
your dog kennel. 

The illustration shows a very carefully 
detailed drawing of a bird nesting box 
and a feeder. Lumber from a pine pack- 
ing box will be excellent for this project. 
Note that the perch is just long enough 
for the wrens but too short for the spar- 
rows. The floor hinges on two brads, like 
the cover of Mother’s salt box, and can 
easily be lowered for cleaning the box. 
Erect from eight to ten feet from the 
ground. <A slat shown in the picture 
drawing can be nailed to the back, pro- 
jecting far enough below the bottom of 
the feeder to fasten to the top of the 
clothes pole or other desirable place. 





In order to assure mail reaching Mr. So- 
lar promptly, all correspondence for him 
should be addressed to Mr. Frank I. Solar, 
2572 Gainsborough Road, Rosedale Park, R. 
F. D. No. 2, Redford, Mich. 








NESTING BOX AND FEEDER 
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Do NOT SPOIL THE APPEARANCE OF YOUR WORK WITH UNNECESSARY NAILS 
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HIS bird of the fields, “Robert of 
Lincoln,” as William Cullen Bryant 
called him, but slightly resembles the 
rest of the blackbird family, to 


which he belongs. In the early spring his 
feathers are black, white, and buff. He 
bears numerous names and various reputa- 
tions in different parts of the country. Nut- 
tall says, “The whole continent of America 
from Labrador to Mexico and the Greater 
Antilles are the occasional residence of this 
truly migratory species.” 

The males precede the females on the 
journey northward by a week or two and 
spend the time in gay abandon. Their rol- 
licking, tinkling, jingling outbursts of song 
beggar description. Flitting up and down, 
singing on the wing, or alighting on some 
tall weed or young sapling to pour out a flood 
of staccato notes in such syncopated harmony 
as to resemble a whole band of bird music, 
the bobolink fills the air with gladness. 

His sober-colored little mate comes lei- 
surely along several days after his advent. 
She drops down into a meadow while utter- 
ing a soft “dink,” and unobtrusively slips 
about among the grasses and weeds, looking 
like some kind of sparrow in her mixed 
brown and buff feathers. 

The bobolink likes to “show off” before 
his demure little mate, displaying all his ac- 
complishments at once in an effort to win 
her favor. He does all sorts of stunts in mid- 
air, like an animated aeroplane, singing 
madly all the while. He bows and scrapes 
and pirouettes, until, as Wheaton says, “he 
resembles a French dancing master in uni- 
form, singing, fiddling, dancing, and calling 
off at the same time.” 

Finally, the pair of bobolinks start house- 
keeping in some secluded nook in the grass. 
The nest is little more than a depression in 
the dried grass, hidden by that which is 
green and tall and growing. It is hard to 
find, as its place of concealment looks so like 
any other part of the field or meadow. The 
four to seven eggs are a dull olive white, 
spotted and splotched with purplish brown 
or lavender. 

Bobolink continues to sing gayly to his 
mate while she is brooding, but when the 
eggs hatch and the wee birds begin to call 
for food, he settles down to a life of family 
cares. He changes his brightly colored ap- 
parel for a suit of dull, sparrow-like garb 
similar to his mate’s. He has two complete 
molts a season. By the time the young birds 
are full-grown and the flocks start south- 
ward, about the middle of August, both 
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Bobolink 
A Bird of the Fields 


By’ MARIE ELLIS 
HEGLER 





ILLUSTRATED BY 
BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


young and old are practically of the same 
appearance, their coloring and marking be- 
ing very much like that of a sparrow. 

In the North the bobolink is considered a 
bird of beauty and is well liked, but in the 
southern states he wears a dull coat and has 
a bad reputation. Here he does not sing, 
but utters only a metallic “dink” or “chink,” 
as he invades the rice fields to stuff himself 
with the wholesome grains. 

The bobolinks flock in great numbers 
among the reeds about the Chesapeake Bay 
region and that part of the Atlantic coast. 
In this section they feed on wild rice, and 
are known as “Reed Birds.” 

Later, in their migration, they reach the 
rice fields of the southern coastal states, 
settling in great flocks over the fields to 
feed, and causing thousands of dollars’ 
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worth of damage to the crops. From there 
they go southward through Florida, to the 
islands of Cuba and Jamaica, where they 
feed on the seeds of Guinea grass until 
they are so fat that they go by the name of 
“Butter Birds.”” Then they move on down 
through South America and settle chiefly 
in northwestern Argentina for the winter. 

Back they come again in the spring to 
bring joy to the North with their gay, glad 
music. In part, they make up for their dep- 
redations in the South by devouring quanti- 
ties of various larve, and insects, among 
which are grasshoppers, crickets, spiders, 
and beetles. Weed seed is also a large pro- 
portion of their food. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if their good qualities quite offset, in 
money value, the amount of rice that they 
destroy. 
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NOTE: 


This outline of the Bobolink may be given to pupils to trace and color with paints or cray- 


ons. Correctly colored, inexpensive pictures, showing children how to color bird outlines true to 


life, may be obtained from Joseph H. 
Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. 


Dodson, 905 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill., or from the 
This method of learning to know birds is highly commended. 
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OT all of our educa- 
tion comes from 
books—and a liberal 

education can well be 
rounded out by a voyage of 
observation and study 
abroad. Only the wealth- 
iest, as a rule, can afford 
to send their children to 
foreign universities and 
training schools, and in 
many quarters the wisdom 
of extended courses abroad 
is doubted, unless one in- 
tends to specialize in sub- 
jects which cannot be stud- 
ied to so good advantage 
at home. ‘ 

Any kind of education 
abroad is usually associ- 
ated with the thought of a 
great expenditure of mon- 
ey and of time. It is pos- 
sible, however, to educate 
one’s child—or one’s self— 
“abroad” in the short space 
of eight days, and to make 
a rather good job of absorbing knowledge in even 
this limited time. I say eight days because that is 
the shortest time within which one can well make 
the round trip voyage to Bermuda, which is 
“abroad,” and which, I believe, offers a greater op- 
portunity for the study of diverse subjects than any 
other place within easy reach of New York. The 
eight days’ trip will allow two days on the ocean 
each way, and four in Bermuda. 

In speaking of Bermuda as being “abroad,” it is 
well to revise a current impression that this British 
Colony in the New World is a part of the West 
Indies. It is farther from the nearest of the West 
Indies than it is from New York, and it is about 
equally distant from South Carolina, New York, 
and Halifax, being about in the center of the West- 
ern Atlantic, and on the edge of the Sargasso Sea, 
famed in sea stories. 

From the moment one leaves New York, there is 
the feeling of putting everything American behind 
and entering a new and foreign atmosphere. The 
steamships plying between New York and Bermuda 
are all under British registry. They are manned 
by officers who are members of the British Royal 
Naval Reserve. There is much to learn on ship- 
board, much that an observing person can do that 
will be enjoyable as well as interesting and profit- 
able. The study of charts and the science of navi- 
gation, as well as the observation of many marine 
phenomena, can be enjoyed during the two days’ 
trip to Bermuda. The officers of the steamships are 
always glad to give information. There are inter- 
esting sights, such as porpoises and flying fish, to 
be seen in the Gulf Stream, across which the Ber- 
muda course is charted. The boat leaves the Gulf 
Stream and enters the Sargasso Sea just before 
reaching Bermuda. 

In Bermuda the United States and everything 
American seems almost to be in another world. The 
currency is English, and soon one learns to make 
change in pounds, shillings and pence, and will 
readily acquire such odd terms as florin, crown, 
and “tuppence-ha’penny.” From the moment of 
entering Hamilton Harbor, the traveler has an op- 
portunity to study shipping from all over the world. 
Here are found at various times ocean liners, cruis- 
ing yachts, British and American men-of-war, 
cruisers, and submarines, and vessels of almost 
every description, steam and sail, from practically 
every port. Bermuda itself suggests a little of Eng- 
land, of France, and of Italy. 















An Education Abroad—In 8 Days = 


By JAMES ALBERT WALES 


The visitor is amazed when he first learns of the 
unique origin of Bermuda, and its geological and 
botanical development. Here are about one hun- 
dred and fifty islands built on the peaks of a sub- 
marine mountain three miles high—or deep. This 
mountain never would have appeared above the 
surface had not coral life started to build it up by 
depositing shells in millions of layers. Wherever 
these coral shells extended above the surface, an is- 
land was formed. In many places they stopped 
short of the surface, leaving reefs. The reefs are 
found in the harbors and in the waters surrounding 
the group of islands. 

The coral hardens into limestone when exposed to 
the elements. It is covered with a thin soil, usually 
only a few inches deep and never deeper than twen- 
ty inches. To cut into the limestone before it is ex- 
posed to the air is a simple matter, and it then has 
a consistency almost like cheese, but when exposed 
it hardens and makes a smooth, substantial rock 







































Above — A Hard White | 
Coral Road, Ideal for Bi- 
cycling and Driving. 


| Left—A Golf Course That 
is Cooled by Breezes from 
the Sea. 


Right— The Waters of Ber- 
muda Attract Lovers of 
Sailing. 
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enous to Bermuda—all had 
be brought from else- 
where. Despite this handi- 
cap they exist in profuse 
abundance and their di- 
. versity baffles the botanist. 
One need not be a geologist to appreciate the 
beauties of the crystal caves, of which about fifteen 
have been discovered and still others are believed to 
exist beneath the surface. The crystal caves are 
rich in multicolored stalactites and stalagmites, and 
some of them have subterranean lakes and rivers, 
in which the natural formations are beautifully col- 
ored. Some of the caves are lighted with electricity 
and are open to visitors. Beneath the water are 
submarine gardens, with veritable forests of coral 
vegetation in numerous forms. In these submarine 
gardens, which are seen through the glass bottoms 
of specially constructed boats, are fish of the bright- 
est colors. There are, in fact, 296 varieties of fish 
to be seen in the waters in and around Bermuda. 

The history of Bermuda is rich in contact with 
that of the United States and Great Britain. It is 
interesting to note that an American, William Brown 
of Salem, Mass., was governor of Bermuda in 1782- 
1783, and from that time on the student will find 
frequent references to American history, including 
the War of 1812 and the Civil War. An exciting 
period was that when blockade runners were active. 
On November 8, 1861, a United States vessel com- 
manded by Captain Wilkes stopped the British mail 
steamer Trent in Bermuda Channel and took as 
prisoners Messrs. Mason and Slidell, two Confed- 
erate commissioners to England and France. The 
American government apologized but at the time 
war with England seemed imminent. 

During the Civil War, Bermuda swarmed with 
secessionists, and carried on an active trade with 
the Confederate government, as was natural, con- 
sidering that it was in line with the route from 
Great Britain to the Southern states. The stories 
of blockade running from Bermuda to the American 
mainland are too numerous for retelling here, but 
they provide thrilling reading. 

The student having literary tendencies will find 
many associations in Bermuda with well-known 
authors, including Washington Irving, Tom Moore, 
the Irish poet, William Dean Howells, Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, and 
Mark Twain, who wrote as follows of Bermuda: 
“It is the tidiest country in the world. And very 
much the tidiest, too. Bermuda is the right country 
for a jaded man to ‘loaf’ in. There are no harass- 
ments; the deep peace and quiet of the country sink 
into one’s body and bones and give his conscience a 
rest, and chloroform the legion of invisible small 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Preparing the Garden in April 


By LEWIS S. MILLS 


Supervising Agent for the Connecticut State Board of Education 


I—Use of Fertilizer 


Assignment in preparation for this lesson: 
1. Topic: Preparing the garden—use of fertili- 
zer. 
2. Aim: To learn how to fertilize the garden. 
3. Home questions: 

a. What kinds of plant food should be ap- 
plied to the garden? 

b. How much of each should be used? 

c. What kinds make many leaves? 

d. What kinds make good roots and good 
growth of seed parts? 

e. What kinds of plants take nitrogen from 
the air and need little of this element in 
the fertilizing? 

f. How much lime should be applied and how 
often? 

4. Work for home or school activity: 

a. Composition—“How to Test Seeds.” 

6. Seasonal home project work—The com- 
post pile of humus should be spread over 
the garden plot. 

c. Clippings and notebook work — Have 

children make clippings on fertilizers. 

. Materials to gather—Have children col- 
lect samples of commercial fertilizers and 
put in bottles. 


Q 


HE rough March winds had blown themselves 

out. Now and then, warmer air came from the 
south. The snow had nearly all melted, except in 
fence corners and in the shade of the barn. Dick 
and Aunt Elizabeth stood one afternoon by the 
fence looking out across the garden plot. 

“I think I shall have to revise my garden plan a 
little,’ said Aunt Elizabeth, “if each plant family 
is to move each year.” ‘ 

“Possibly,” said Dick, “but right now let’s talk 
about fertilizers for the garden. We have been 
studying these at school. The four constituents in 
fertilizer that are needed by growing plants are 
nitrogen, lime, phosphates, and potash. The food 
that plants use is in the fertilizing materials that 
are given them. The kind and amount of fertilizer 
given a plant will determine the character of the 
plant grown. If too much nitrogen food, such as 
nitrate of soda, is given, the plant will grow the 
thrifty leaves desired in such crops as _ lettuce, 
spinach, and Swiss chard. If strong growth of 
roots (as in beets, carrots, parsnips, and turnips) 
is desired and if growth of seed parts (as in toma- 
toes, squash and beans) is the end sought, foods 
with a large amount of phosphate and potash must 
be used. It is not always easy to get just the right 
amount of food of the right kind for each plant 
because home gardens are often too small to call 
for different mixtures. If much leaf growth is made 





Phosphate and Potash 


Beets, Mangels, and Other Root Crops Need a Large Amount of 


where roots and seeds are desired, the gardener 
should be able to tell what is the matter. At other 
times, the leaves are not thrifty enough, and here 
again the gardener should be able to tell which 
food should be increased.” 

“Let us go into the house,” said Aunt Elizabeth. 
“I want to make a few notes on this matter of 
fertilizer.” 

Seated at the kitchen table, Aunt Elizabeth and 
Dick went over the matter of fertilizers again as 
follows: 

For leaf crops such as lettuce, spinach, Swiss 
chard, cabbage, and cauliflower, use much nitrogen. 

For root and seed crops such as potatoes, toma- 
toes, squash, beans, corn, peas and melons, use 
much potash. 

“How do I get these kinds of fertilizers?” 
Aunt Elizabeth. 

“The following are good fertilizer mixtures to 
use,” said Dick. ‘Choose the one that is easiest to 
obtain, never forgetting the need of supplying 
humus in some form: (1) 10 pounds nitrate to 
1000 square feet—5 pounds at planting and 5 
broadcast and raked in—and 30 pounds acid phos- 
phate; (2) 1 ton manure and 50 pounds acid phos- 
phates to 1000 square feet; (3) 5 pounds commer- 
cial fertilizer—containing 35% nitrogen, $49% phos- 
phoric acid—to 100 square feet. 

“The so-called potato fertilizer is rich in potash 
and is carried by most fertilizer dealers,” continued 
Dick. “The simplest form in which nitrogen is 
purchased is in that of nitrate of soda. Other sub- 
stances containing nitrate used in making com- 
mercial fertilizers are sulphate of ammonia, cyan- 
amide, and lime nitrate. The cheapest way of ob- 
taining nitrogen is by plowing under clover, alfalfa, 
soy beans and rye. Wood ashes and tobacco stems 
contain much potash. Wood ashes also contain 
about thirty per cent of lime, and make a splendid 
fertilizer for garden use.” 

Uncle Ephraim, who had come in quietly a few 
minutes before, stood listening. 

“This all seems strange to me, Dick,” said he. 
“I thought fertilizer was fertilizer and good to 
make any crop grow.” 

“Hardly,” said Dick, “any more than hay would 
do for our cows and for us.” 

“I must look into that matter, then,” said Uncle 
Ephraim, as he drew up a chair. “It seems as if 
farming must be a regular science.” 

“It is,” said Dick. “I noticed, too,” he continued, 
“that the north field seems to grow mostly sorrel, 
and that the corn sprouted very poorly. This means 
that the soil is acid and needs lime to make the 
crops grow.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” exclaimed his uncle. 
to think that you know a lot that isn’t so. 
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can make decent crops grow on that field, you may 
have them. I have tried it for twenty years with 
little success, and I have put on plenty of sta)le 
manure, too. The soil is of no use there.” 

“All we need of the soil,” said Dick, “is to hold 
up the crops, so we can feed them.” 

“Worse and worse!” grunted Uncle Ephraim, as 
he put on his coat and hat and went to the barn to 
feed the cows. 

“I guess Uncle Ephraim is disgusted,” said Aunt 
Elizabeth. 

“T’'ll have to test the soil for acid,” said Dick, “and 
if I find it needs lime, perhaps I can get a little 
from the village fertilizer dealer and try out a 
small part this summer.” 

“How do you test the soil for acid?” 
Elizabeth. 

“Litmus paper may be procured from the drug- 
gist. It is blue. Place a handful of the soil you 
wish to test in a glass or cup. Add enough water 
to turn it into thin mud. Then bury part of the 
litmus in the mud. In handling the paper, care 
should be taken not to touch that part which is to 
be tested, as one’s hands may be acid. If the soil 
is sour, the paper will turn from blue to red. This 
shows that such soil needs lime.” 

“We'll get some litmus paper in a few days and 
make the test,” said his aunt. 

“There are a few further ideas given us at school 
lately,” said Dick. “Some form of decaying matter 
must be continually supplied, as it is a part of the 
food for crops. In the home garden, leaves may 
be raked in the fall and piled up to rot. Old hay 
or straw, garbage and manures may be added to 
this pile, making it very rich. After some of the 
crops are off the land in the late fall, rye may be 
sown on the garden to be turned under to make de- 
cayed matter.” 

Fact to remember: A garden is properly fertil- 
ized when it has sufficient plant food humus and the 
soil is free from acid. 

Words to be defined: nitrate of soda, thrifty, 
broadcast, acid phosphate, phosphoric acid, com- 
mercial fertilizer. 


II—The Seed Bed or Garden 


Assignment in preparation for this lesson. 


asked Aunt 


1. Topic: How to prepare the seed bed, or gar- 
den. 

2. Aim: To learn how to prepare the seed bed, 
or garden. 


3. Home questions: 
a. Find out how to tell when the soil is 
ready to prepare. 
b. Find out which soil is easier to pre- 


pare, sand or clay. 
(Continued on page 89) 
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| Fate year I asked the NORMAL INSTRUC- 


TOR carpenters if they would not build . 


one bird house each year. Many interest- 
ing letters and photographs were received, 
telling me I could depend on the writer’s 
joining my bird-house club and pledging 
to build one bird house each year. 

I am showing herewith two of my little 
friends and their bird house. They live 
in the country and are real carpenters be- 
cause they built their house with only one 
tool, a hammer. The house, as you will 
see, is erected on a board nailed to the 
smokehouse on which they are standing. 

The material for the house was all 
picked from the woodpile. Some of the 
pieces were rather thick, and the roof has 
bark on one side. As no bit was at hand, 
a shingle was found with just the proper 
sized knot hole in it, and this was nailed 
over a large hole in the front board. A 
happy family of wrens lived in this house, 
and when I visited the farm I had to 
climb up on the smokehouse to see them. 
When the roof of the bird house was re- 
moved, I peeked in at the little wrens. 
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A Bird House 
Fach ‘Year 


- MORES BRST: cde GH TEN ae a mortitrs PE aD 
Two of Mr, Solar’s Little Friends 





My house this year is going to be a 34- 
room martin house, and as I am now liv- 
ing in the country I expect to have every 
room filled. Next year I will show you a 
picture of this house, which is as big as 
your dog kennel. 

The illustration shows a very carefully 
detailed drawing of a bird nesting box 
and a feeder. Lumber from a pine pack- 
ing box will be excellent for this project. 
Note that the perch is just long enough 
for the wrens but too short for the spar- 
rows. The floor hinges on two brads, like 
the cover of Mother’s salt box, and can 
easily be lowered for cleaning the box. 
Erect from eight to ten feet from the 
ground. A slat shown in the picture 
drawing can be nailed to the back, pro- 
jecting far enough below the bottom of 
the feeder to fasten to the top of the 
clothes pole or other desirable place. 





In order to assure mail reaching Mr. So- 
lar promptly, all correspondence for him 
should be addressed to Mr. Frank I. Solar, 
2572 Gainsborough Road, Rosedale Park, R. 
F. D. No. 2, Redford, Mich. 











NESTING BOX AND FEEDER 
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Do NOT SPOIL THE APPEARANCE OF YOUR WORK WITH UNNECESSARY NAILS 
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HIS bird of the fields, “Robert of 
Lincoln,” as William Cullen Bryant 
called him, but slightly resembles the 
rest of the blackbird family, to 

which he belongs. In the early spring his 
feathers are black, white, and buff. He 
bears numerous names and various reputa- 
tions in different parts of the country. Nut- 
tall says, “The whole continent of America 
from Labrador to Mexico and the Greater 
Antilles are the occasional residence of this 
truly migratory species.” 

The males precede the females on the 
journey northward by a week or two and 
spend the time in gay abandon. Their rol- 
licking, tinkling, jingling outbursts of song 
beggar description. Flitting up and down, 
singing on the wing, or alighting on some 
tall weed or young sapling to pour out a flood 
of staccato notes in such syncopated harmony 
as to resemble a whole band of bird music, 
the bobolink fills the air with gladness. 

His sober-colored little mate comes lei- 
surely along several days after his advent. 
She drops down into a meadow while utter- 
ing a soft ‘‘dink,” and unobtrusively slips 
about among the grasses and weeds, looking 
like some kind of sparrow in her mixed 
brown and buff feathers. 

The bobolink likes to “show off” before 
his demure little mate, displaying all his ac- 
complishments at once in an effort to win 
her favor. He does all sorts of stunts in mid- 
air, like an animated aeroplane, singing 
madly all the while. He bows and scrapes 
and pirouettes, until, as Wheaton says, “he 
resembles a French dancing master in uni- 
form, singing, fiddling, dancing, and calling 
off at the same time.” 

Finally, the pair of bobolinks start house- 
keeping in some secluded nook in the grass. 
The nest is litthe more than a depression in 
the dried grass, hidden by that which is 
green and tall and growing. It is hard to 
find, as its place of concealment looks so like 
any other part of the field or meadow. The 
four to seven eggs are a dull olive white, 
spotted and splotched with purplish brown 
or lavender. 

Bobolink continues to sing gayly to his 
mate while she is brooding, but when the 
eggs hatch and the wee birds begin to call 
for food, he settles down to a life of family 
cares. He changes his brightly colored ap- 
parel for a suit of dull, sparrow-like garb 
similar to his mate’s. He has two complete 
molts a season. By the time the young birds 
are full-grown and the flocks start south- 
ward, about the middle of August, both 











Bobolink 


A Bird of the Fields 


By* MARIE ELLIS 
HEGLER 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


young and old are practically of the same 
appearance, their coloring and marking be- 
ing very much like that of a sparrow. 

In the North the bobolink is considered a 
bird of beauty and is well liked, but in the 
southern states he wears a dull coat and has 
a bad reputation. Here he does not sing, 
but utters only a metallic “dink” or “chink,” 
as he invades the rice fields to stuff himself 
with the wholesome grains. 

The bobolinks flock in great numbers 
among the reeds about the Chesapeake Bay 
region and that part of the Atlantic coast. 
In this section they feed on wild rice, and 
are known as “Reed Birds.” 

Later, in their migration, they reach the 
rice fields of the southern coastal states, 
settling in great flocks over the fields to 
feed, and causing thousands of dollars’ 
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worth of damage to the crops. From there 
they go southward through Florida, to the 
islands of Cuba and Jamaica, where they 
feed on the seeds of Guinea grass until 
they are so fat that they go by the name of 
“Butter Birds.” Then they move on down 
through South America and settle chiefly 
in northwestern Argentina for the winter. 

Back they come again in the spring to 
bring joy to the North with their gay, glad 
music. In part, they make up for their dep- 
redations in the South by devouring quanti- 
ties of various larve, and insects, among 
which are grasshoppers, crickets, spiders, 
and beetles. Weed seed is also a large pro- 
portion of their food. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if their good qualities quite offset, in 
money value, the amount of rice that they 
destroy. 
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NoTE: This outline of the Bobolink may be given to pupils to trace and color with paints or cray- 
ons. Correctly colored, inexpensive pictures, showing children how to color bird outlines true to 
life, may be obtained from Joseph H. Dodson, 905 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill., or from the 
Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. This method of learning to know birds is highly commended. 
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OT all of our educa- 
tion comes from 
books—and a liberal 

education can well be 
rounded out by a voyage of 
observation and study 
abroad. Only the wealth- 
iest, as a rule, can afford 
to send their children to 
foreign universities and 
training schools, and in 
many quarters the wisdom 
of extended courses abroad 
is doubted, unless one in- 
tends to specialize in sub- 
jects which cannot be stud- 
ied to so good advantage 
at home. 

Any kind of education 
abroad is usually associ- 
ated with the thought of a 
great expenditure of mon- 
ey and of time. It is pos- 
sible, however, to educate 
one’s child—or one’s self— 
“abroad” in the short space 
of eight days, and to make 
a rather good job of absorbing knowledge in even 
this limited time. I say eight days because that is 
the shortest time within which one can well make 
the round trip voyage to Bermuda, which is 
“abroad,” and which, I believe, offers a greater op- 
portunity for the study of diverse subjects than any 
other place within easy reach of New York. The 
eight days’ trip will allow two days on the ocean 
each way, and four in Bermuda. 

In speaking of Bermuda as being “abroad,” it is 
well to revise a current impression that this British 
Colony in the New World is a part of the West 
Indies. It is farther from the nearest of the West 
Indies than it is from New York, and it is about 
equally distant from South Carolina, New York, 
and Halifax, being about in the center of the West- 
ern Atlantic, and on the edge of the Sargasso Sea, 
famed in sea stories. 

From the moment one leaves New York, there is 
the feeling of putting everything American behind 
and entering a new and foreign atmosphere. The 
steamships plying between New York and Bermuda 
are all under British registry. They are manned 
by officers who are members of the British Royal 
Naval Reserve. There is much to learn on ship- 
board, much that an observing person can do that 
will be enjoyable as well as interesting and profit- 
able. The study of charts and the science of navi- 
gation, as well as the observation of many marine 
phenomena, can be enjoyed during the two days’ 
trip to Bermuda. The officers of the steamships are 
always glad to give information. There are inter- 
esting sights, such as porpoises and flying fish, to 
be seen in the Gulf Stream, across which the Ber- 
muda course is charted. The boat leaves the Gulf 
Stream and enters the Sargasso Sea just before 
reaching Bermuda. 

In Bermuda the United States and everything 
American seems almost to be in another world. The 
currency is English, and soon one learns to make 
change in pounds, shillings and pence, and will 
readily acquire such odd terms as florin, crown, 
and “tuppence-ha’penny.” From the moment of 
entering Hamilton Harbor, the traveler has an op- 
portunity to study shipping from all over the world. 
Here are found at various times ocean liners, cruis- 
ing yachts, British and American men-of-war, 
cruisers, and submarines, and vessels of almost 
every description, steam and sail, from practically 
every port. Bermuda itself suggests a little of Eng- 
land, of France, and of Italy. 
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The visitor is amazed when he first learns of the 
unique origin of Bermuda, and its geological and 
botanical development. Here are about one hun- 
dred and fifty islands built on the peaks of a sub- 
marine mountain three miles high—or deep. This 
mountain never would have appeared above the 
surface had not coral life started to build it up by 
depositing shells in millions of layers. Wherever 
these coral shells extended above the surface, an is- 
land was formed. In many places they stopped 
short of the surface, leaving reefs. The reefs are 
found in the harbors and in the waters surrounding 
the group of islands. 

The coral hardens into limestone when exposed to 
the elements. It is covered with a thin soil, usually 
only a few inches deep and never deeper than twen- 
ty inches. To cut into the limestone before it is ex- 
posed to the air is a simple matter, and it then has 
a consistency almost like cheese, but when exposed 
it hardens and makes a smooth, substantial rock 











"Above — A Hard White _ 
Coral Road, Ideal for Bi- 
cycling and Driving. 


Left—A Golf Course That | 
is Cooled by Breezes from 
the Sea. 


Right— The Waters of Ber- 
muda Attract Lovers of 
Sailing. 
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; One of the Many Handsome Estates 
‘ in Bermuda Owned by Wealthy 
American and English Visitors. 


for building purposes. The 
coral homes and roadways 
of Bermuda are a beauti- 
ful white, and have a charm 
of their own. 

The soil of Bermuda is 
shallow, but exceptionally 
rich and fertile. The cli- 
mate is semitropical, rang- 
ing from 60 to 70 degrees 
in winter, and from 70 to 
80 degrees in summer, 
hence there is no frost and 
all vegetation  prospers. 
There are no trees, flowers 
or plants which are indig- 
enous to Bermuda—all had 





An Education Abroad—In 8 Days 1: Remain 


By JAMES ALBERT WALES 


where. Despite this handi- 
cap they exist in profuse 
abundance and their di- 
. versity baffles the botanist. 
One need not be a geologist to appreciate the 
beauties of the crystal caves, of which about fifteen 
have been discovered and still others are believed to 
exist beneath the surface. The crystal caves are 
rich in multicolored stalactites and stalagmites, and 
some of them have subterranean lakes and rivers, 
in which the natural formations are beautifully col- 
ored. Some of the caves are lighted with electricity 
and are open to visitors. Beneath the water are 
submarine gardens, with veritable forests of coral 
vegetation in numerous forms. In these submarine 
gardens, which are seen through the glass bottoms 
of specially constructed boats, are fish of the bright- 
est colors. There are, in fact, 296 varieties of fish 
to be seen in the waters in and around Bermuda. 

The history of Bermuda is rich in contact with 
that of the United States and Great Britain. It is 
interesting to note that an American, William Brown 
of Salem, Mass., was governor of Bermuda in 1782- 
1783, and from that time on the student will find 
frequent references to American history, including 
the War of 1812 and the Civil War. An exciting 
period was that when blockade runners were active. 
On November 8, 1861, a United States vessel com- 
manded by Captain Wilkes stopped the British mail 
steamer Trent in Bermuda Channel and took as 
prisoners Messrs. Mason and Slidell, two Confed- 
erate commissioners to England and France. The 
American government apologized but at the time 
war with England seemed imminent. 

During the Civil War, Bermuda swarmed with 
secessionists, and carried on an active trade with 
the Confederate government, as was natural, con- 
sidering that it was in line with the route from 
Great Britain to the Southern states. The stories 
of blockade running from Bermuda to the American 
mainland are too numerous for retelling here, but 
they provide thrilling reading. 

The student having literary tendencies will find 
many associations in Bermuda with well-known 
authors, including Washington Irving, Tom Moore, 
the Irish poet, William Dean Howells, Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, and 
Mark Twain, who wrote as follows of Bermuda: 
“It is the tidiest country in the world. And very 
much the tidiest, too. Bermuda is the right country 
for a jaded man to ‘loaf’ in. There are no harass- 
ments; the deep peace and quiet of the country sink 
into one’s body and bones and give his conscience a 
rest, and chloroform the legion of invisible small 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Little Studies of Great Pictures 


23 0OHN HOPPNER, the artist 

m who painted “The Sackville 
| Children,” was born in Eng- 
land of German parents, in 
1758. It is said that his 
father came to England to 
= | serve as one of the court 
Sees physicians and that his 
mother became a court attendant. At an 
early age the boy John began to show signs 
of artistic ability. Because his parents 
were in the favor of the King, he was given 
every opportunity to develop his remarkable 
talent. 

When he was seventeen years of age, 
the young artist entered the Royal Acad- 
emy. By the time that he was twenty-four 
years old he had won the gold medal, the 
highest award that this school made. This 
was a great honor for young Hoppner and 
gained him recognition. 

Young Hoppner was a bright, good 
looking young man, and his pleasant man- 
ners won him many friends. King George 
III had taken a fancy to him and made him 
court painter. In this capacity Hoppner 
completed many portraits of the court 
lords and ladies. It is possible that he 
would have remained court painter until 
his death, but he soon married an Ameri- 





By JOHN T. LEMOS 














Questions to Answer 


What do you see in this picture? 


Where do you think the children are? — 


What are they doing? Why do you 
think the little boy is holding his sis- 
ter’s hand? What is in the background 
of the picture? 

How are these children dressed? Do 
you think that their parents are poor 
people? Why not? Do children now- 
adays dress as these children are 
dressed? Would you like to dress as 
they did in those days? 

When did these children live? Who 
was their father? What did he do? Do 
you think that he liked children very 
much? Why? 

What other pictures of children have 
you studied? Can you remember their 
names? Who painted them? Which 
one do you like the best? 























can girl and incurred the King’s dis- 
pleasure. 

Leaving the Royal Palace the young 
artist set out for himself and did very weil, 
later becoming court painter for the Prince 
of Wales. Hoppner became famous as a 
painter of women and children, although 
he also liked to paint landscapes. In 1795 
he was elected a member of the Roya! 
Academy. 

Hoppner was a pupil and a very great 
admirer of the artist Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and his paintings contain the same brilliant 
and harmonious colors that are found in 
Sir Joshua’s work. However, they also 
have a noticeable personality of their own. 
One color that is very typical of Hoppner’s 
paintings is a luminous golden brown tone. 
This beautiful color is seen in many of his 
portraits. 

It was during Hoppner’s best days that he 
painted the portraits of “The Sackville Chil- 
dren,” who were then very well known in 
court life. 

Hoppner’s portraits may be found in the 
state rooms of St. James’s Palace; in the 
National Gallery, London; in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London; and in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. 








Most of us have heard about King George 


“THE SACKVILLE CHILDREN” 


who as a boy had been raised in the King’s 





III of England. The three little children 
that you see in this picture lived during the 
time when George the Third was king. Their 
father was a big, fine looking man who was 
very prominent in the military and political 
affairs of that period. He was Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and also was in charge 
for England of the conduct of the Revolu- 
tionary War in America. 

Lord George Sackville, as their father was 
called, was very stern to outsiders, but loved 
his little family dearly. One day, while in 
the King’s palace, Lord Sackville stopped to 
watch the court painter sketch a picture of 
the King’s son. This painter, John Hoppner, 


court, had become a famous man. Lord 
George Sackville therefore decided that he 
would have him paint a picture of his little 
children. 

Notice the odd clothes on the little boy; 
the lacy collar and long trousers. His clothes 
are quite different from those of children of 
our time. The dresses of the little girls are 
different too. 

The beautiful big trees behind the children 
look as though they belonged to the country 
estate of Lord Sackville. No doubt the boy 
is holding his little sister’s hand so that she 
will not be afraid to have her portrait 
painted. 




















EDITORIAL NOTE:—The cover on this month’s issue of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is a reproduction of the masterpiece, “The Sackville Children,” 
by Hoppner. Mount the cover on a mat and hang it on the wall in your schoolroom. Then, mount the “Questions to Answer”. on cardboard, and place beneath 
the cover. The story of “The Sackville Children,” printed in large type, can be pasted on a card and given to the children for a silent reading lesson. 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “The Sackville Children” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on the cover and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and 
have the children make booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for 10 cents.) 
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By MARY B. GRUBB, ¢cArt Supervisor 


an attic one can find a dis- 

carded chair which is worthy 
of repair. (The wood of old fur- 
niture is usually much better than 
that which we can buy at present 
in cheap furniture.) If the chair 
is not too ornate or of poor de- 
sign, it can be made into a porch 
or bedroom chair. The one in the 
photograph is oak. It had been 
stained an ugly yellowish brown, 
with a highly glossed varnish 
finish. 

You will be surprised to dis- 
cover how paint will harmonize 
pieces of furniture that were not 
attractive when placed in the 
same room. Sometimes one is 
able to remove the meaningless 
ornaments of the machine-made 
furniture of the Victorian period. 

The entire surface of this chair 
was gone over with sandpaper. 
The first time rather coarse sand- 
paper was used; then a fine sand- 
paper, which left the surface 
smooth and dull. 

The cane seat, which was badly 
worn, was removed. Next, a coat 
of flat white paint was applied to 
the wood. Care was taken to keep 
the holes for cane free from paint. 
When, the first coat of paint’ was 
thoroughly dry it was followed by 
two coats of dull light green paint, A Little Home Maker’s Handiwork 
such as is used for the exterior 


! N almost every home possessing 








A Sewing Project for April 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Leis Us Make Gifts” 


yard wide. This was folded 
through the middle lengthwise to 
form the back cover. The cushion 
is also made by folding the ging- 
ham..: 

The drawing gives the detail of 
the design used. A second design 
is suggested. It employs both the 
cross-stitch and the satin stitch. 
The latter is used only for the 
centers of the units. To have the 
margins the desired width it was 
necessary to add an extra stitch 
at each corner. 

Test your embroidery thread 
on a scrap of the gingham to de- 
cide which is preferable—the 
stitch on the dark or the light row 
of squares. Next make your de- 
sign on squared paper. On the 
cloth count off the spaces for the 
units, using pins as markers. If 
the number of repeats does not 
leave a good margin, modify the 
design until satisfactory for this 
special space. 

After the design is embroidered 
with cross-stitch,* fold in and 
baste together the edges of one 
side and the ends. With No. 50 
thread stitch on sewing machine, 
then remove bastings. Sew a tape 
at each corner to tie the cover in 
place. The cushion.is made the 
same way as the cover. 

This chair proved so satisfac- 
tory that a tablesand three other 


of houses. It was then finished with a coat of, :waberpoot varnish. chairs were made to match it. The table ¢over was cut at 
Last of all, a cangseat was woven. The, irections for cane the corners so that it would fit down and copa be tied with 
weaving can be found’ in almost any book on manual training for tapes. 
schools. Basketry supply firms handle the cane. The work is Originally the chairs varied in color and iikipe and looked 
easily and quickly done. $ very inharmonious when placed together. The’ uniform color 
Green and white gingham was 1) used for the cushion and pack of the paint and the duplicate gingham covers served to bring 
coversof this green chair. The checks are one-quarter fpch them together, and they gave a pleasing effect. The differences 
squares; the embroidery thread is black. The gingham is} yne in shape were not especially noticeable. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


April Club Letter 


DeaR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 
“Tis Eden everywhere to hearts that listen 
And watch the woods and meadows grow.” 

Mother Nature is doing her best these days to 
make the world beautiful. The trees are budded 
and just ready to blossom forth; the wild flowers 
are waking up after their long sleep; the grassy 
carpet is getting greener every day; and the birds 
are returning to share in Spring’s happy activity. 

Houses, school buildings, and churches have 
looked very bare and somewhat ugly all winter. 
We have become tired of the rough, unbroken lines, 
the dirty walls, the paintless fences. We are anx- 
ious for the trees to leaf out, so as to hide some of 
the unattractive spots. 

It is drawing near Arbor Day, and perhaps we 
decide to plant a tree. We have conscientiously 
planted trees every Arbor Day. Sometimes they 
thrive and grow, and sometimes they droop and die. 
But at least, we can say that we have made the ef- 
fort. The effort is splendid, and we know it is ap- 
preciated, but suppose this Arbor Day we do alittle 
more and plant not only trees, but vines, many of 
them. Would it not be possible to cover all the un- 
sightly spots within our school yard with these 
plants that cling and stretch and twine their way, 
spreading beauty and loveliness wherever they go? 

Let us look over the list of vines and see which 
ones are best suited for our purpose. Turn to the 
seed catalogues and find what information is given 
there. Suppose we begin with the jack bean. This 
vine can be planted in the spring just in time to 
escape the late frosts. It will produce a tangle of 
matted leaves and stems by the time the hot days 
arrive. If there is some particularly ugly spot, 
plant this vine there. It has long sprays of purple 
blossoms, which have a delicate odor. 

Then there are the morning glories and their 
near cousin, the moon flower. All these flowers ask 
for is good soil and a trellis to climb upon. They 
grow very rapidly, and their dainty flowers are a 
constant delight. 

The wild cucumber vine is not to be scoffed at, 
but it should ming'e its foliage with other vines; 
then the delicate green of the leaves is most ef- 
fective. 

In planting perennia! or hardy vines, the effect 
they produce when mature should be considered. 
Take, for example, the Virginia creeper, a vine 
which needs several years to grow to any size. It 
is very ornamental and no member of the ivy fam- 
ily is more decorative when grown on white walls, 
or stone or brick structures. ‘ 

The wistaria with its purple blossoms, the climb- 
ing rose with its red clusters, and the clematis with 
its starlike flowers are popular vines which give 
shade as well as beauty. 

A vine which has become very much sought after 
of late is the bittersweet, because of its brilliant- 
colored berries. In Michigan last year I gathered 
great bunches of these berries from vines that cov- 
ered an old fence. The bittersweet mingling with 
the wild grape vine completely covered the decay- 
ing wood of the fence and formed a hedge which 
far excelled any man-devised bit of landscaping. It 
would be a simple thing to get roots of the bitter- 
sweet, and wild grape as well, and plant them in 
the school yard. 

Speaking of vines will recall to all of us at- 
tractive homes and buildings where they have ad- 
ded to the beauty of the structures by their vivid 


greens, brilliant reds, soft blues, and rich purples. 

In Santa Barbara, California, the public library 
is most attractive because of the fact that it is 
partially covered with ivy, making the building, 
with its striking architecture, an edifice of majestic 
beauty. In a yard in Des Moines, Iowa, last sum- 
mer, a large piece of lattice work was completely 
covered with a climbing rose vine. The flowers 
were enjoyed by great numbers of passersby. The 
purple flowers on a large porch in my neighborhood 
attracted my attention. This beautiful vine made 
the house a thing apart because of the wealth ot 
purple blossoms. Can we not make our school 
buildings attractive in the same way with the heavy 
foliage of many vines? 

There exists in the minds of many people an un- 
founded prejudice against vines on buildings as in- 
jurious to walls. So far as I am able to discover, 
they are actually beneficial. In England, it is said, 
walls covered with ivy are almost indestructible, so 
firm has the cement remained under its protecting 
care. 

This Arbor Day shall we not take for our slogan, 
“A Vine for Every School Building”? 


Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


Club Exchange 


Miss Viola Blanton, Five Points, Alabama, Box 3, and 
her pupils of the fourth and sixth grades would like to 
exchange letters, materials, souvenirs and views with 
teachers and pupils of the same grades. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth grade pupils of 
Mrs. Lucia Harrington, Mica School, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, wish to correspond with pupils of the same grades 
in any state in the Union, or in any foreign country. 

Mrs. Ethel E. Doolittle and her pupils would like to 
correspond and exchange geological specimens, shells, 
pressed leaves, or flowers with teachers and pupils in 
schools where this advertisement is read. Address Mrs. 
Ethel E. Doolittle, 3 Western Avenue, Brattleboro, Vt. 

The teachers and pupils of the Bellefountain School 
wish to exchange letters with the fourth, sixth, and 
eighth grades in any part of the United States, Alaska, 
Porto Rico, South America, and Mexico, Address Miss 
Lois Whirry, Dalton, Wisconsin. 

The teacher and pupils of the Zenda School would like 
to exchange letters with pupils of schools in Hawaii, 
Alaska, Canada, the Philippines, the Southern and West- 
ern states. Address Miss Hannah Mae Williams, Zenda, 
Wisconsin, Box 53. 

The sixth and eighth grade pupils of Miss Hazel Lang- 
worthy, Adams Center, New York, would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils of the same grades in the 
Philippines, Alaska, South America, Cuba, and any state 
of the Union. 

The fifth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Ruby Archer would like to receive letters from pupils of 
the same grades in other states, Canada, Alaska, and the 
Philippines. Address Miss Ruby Archer, Fruitport, 
Michigan, Route 1, Box 35. 

The pupils of the Winchester rural school would like 
to exchange letters with pupils in any part of the 
United States, and particularly in the Eastern and 
Southern states. Address Mr. Milo B. Smith, Win- 
chester, Washington. 

The seventh grade pupils of Miss Leah E. Pike, Wil- 
liam H. Taylor School, Brock Avenue, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, desire to correspond with pupils of the 
same grade in other states, Canada, and the island pos- 
sessions of the United States. 

Miss Myra B. Gamber, Lititz, Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, Route 3, and her third and fourth grade pupils 
wish to correspond with teachers and pupils in any part 
of the United States, Alaska, Canada, Hawaiian Islands, 
and other island possessions of the United States. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Mr. G. W. 
Branshaw, ‘Brook!yn, Washington, Box 1, wish to cor- 
respond with pupils of the same grades, 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss DeMaris Kel- 
ley, Tioga, North Dakota, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in any state in the Union, 
Alaska, Canada, Cuba, Hawaii, and the Philippine Is- 
lands. 
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The pupils of Mrs. W. T. 
Consolidated Schools, 1539 Lee Street, Charleston, West 
Virginia, will be glad to correspond with pupils in all 
grades in the schools of any state in the Union, or any 
foreign country. 

The seventh grade pupils of Miss Alice Griffith, Fulton 


Public School, Wheeling, West Virginia, wish to ex- 
change letters with the seventh grade pupils in any part 
of the United States, Alaska, Porto Rico, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, South America, Great Britain, and Ireland. 

Miss Florence Kielmeyer, Erhard, Minnesota, and her 
seventh and eighth grade pupils wish to correspond with 
teachers and pupils of the same grades in any state of 
the Union or any foreign country. 

The pupils of Mrs, Ruth M. Hankins, Spurlin School, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, Route 2, wish to exchange let- 
ters and post cards with pupils of the first eight grades 
in any state of the Union, or any foreign country. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grade pupils of 
Miss F. B. Beveridge, East Valley School, Skamokawa, 
Washington, wish to exchange letters with pupils of the 
same grades in the schools of the United States, Canada, 
Alaska, and the island possessions of the United States. 

The pupils of the sixth and seventh grades of Miss 
Loretto Barnd, Westside School, Prairie Elk, Montana, 
wish to correspond with pupils of the same grades in 
any state in the Union, Alaska, Hawaii, Canada, or any 
foreign country. 

Miss Margaret Keve, La Crosse, Washington, and her 
rupils of fourth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades would 
like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils in va 
rious parts of the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
any European country. 

The principal and pupils of the Happy Hill School, 
Sparta, Kentucky, Route 2, wish to correspond with 
teachers and pupils in Grades 3 to 8 inclusive, in any 
state or territory of the United States. 

The pupils of Miss Elizabeth Beecham, Hoven, South 
Dakota, would like to exchange letters with pupils in the 
British Isles or Alaska. 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude Webb, Lampson, Wisconsin, and 
their pupils would like to exchange letters with teachers 
and pupils in other states, Canada, the Philippines, 
Alaska, and Hawaii, 

The pupils of Morrissey School, London, Ohio, desire 
to corespond with pupils in any grade above the fourth. 
Southern, extreme Eastern or Western schools pre 
ferred. Address Mildred Rector, London, Ohio, Route 6. 

The pupils of Miss Cora L. Haas, Hagen School, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, wish to correspond with pupils any- 
where in the world outside of Michigan. 

Mrs. Lena Platt, Weatherly School, Parnell, Texas, 
and her pupils would like to correspond with teachers 
and pupils in any state of the Union or its dependencies, 
in South America, Mexico and China. They would also 
like to exchange products, themselves desiring sea shelis, 
curios, ete. 

Mrs. Virginia Wright and her pupils of the seventh 
and eighth grades of Valencia School, Aptos, California, 
wish to thank the teachers and pupils of many states 
for their very interesting letters. Owing to the large 
number of letters received, they are not able to answer 


all. 
Letters 


A Spring Border 

An attractive spring border always delights pri- 
mary children. My third graders worked out a 
butterfly border successfully. The children traced 
several patterns of butterflies of various sizes and 
shapes. They colored them carefully, aftex which 
they cut them out. Making a border eight inches 
wide around the top of my blackboard, I sketched 
waving green grasses the entire length. I then 
bent the butterflies’ wings up and pasted the bodies 
in flying positions against the green. A charming; 
border was the result.—MARGARET SMITH, Mass. 


Spring Records 


The pupils of my country school always enjoy 
keeping spring records which are entitled “Signs of 
Spring.” Many of the pupils like to keep indi- 
vidual nature-study notebooks, but we always have 
a separate record for the entire school. In March 
we begin watching for the signs of spring, and as 
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the first bluebird, first spring day, first violet, etc., 
arrive, we record the facts with the date. These 
reports are usually made at our weekly nature- 
study period, but during the first few weeks of 
spring the interesting reports come in so fast that 
we devote a few minutes of each morning to the 
news. Last year each side of the room had its 
own “Signs of Spring” booklet and vied with the 
other in keeping the neatest and most interesting 
record, one pupil taking charge of it for one week 
at a time.—ROBERT PRICE, Ohio. 


A Tree Game 


. Which tree is used in speaking, pray? 
2. And which its father’s name could say? 
3. Which shall we wear to keep us warm? 
. And which do ships prefer in storm? 
. Which shows what lovelorn maidens do? 
. And in your hand, which carry you? 
. And which is it that fruit men fear, 
Which makes a call each seventeenth year? 
8. And from their pipes men shake which tree? 
9. Which tree does a bad boy hate to see? 
10. Which like a boy who’s trim and neat? 
11. Which is a girl both young and sweet? 
12. And on which do the children play, 
With pail and shovel all the day? 
13. And to which tree shall we now turn 
For goods to wear and fuel to burn? 
14. And now divide you one tree more, 
You’ve part of a dress and part of a door. 
15. Which tree is never seen alone? 
16. And which in church doth office hold? 
17. And which is a town in Ireland old? 
18. For this one do not look so far. 
Which tells what charming people are? 
19. The carpenter doth use which tree 
To make his wall as straight as can be? 
20. And to which tree do urchins call, 
To show you shouldn’t have looked at all? 
21. Which tree on calendars find you? 
22. Which is a joke told times not few? 
23. And on our feet we’ll wear which tree? 
24. And which our hero’s crown shall be? 
25. Another tree to find, just try, 
For fish and fuel for a fry. 
26. Now, last of all, what tree have we, 
The first, an animal faithful indeed, 
The second, our country’s industrial need? 


_ 
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ANSWERS 


(1) Tulip, (2) Papaw. (3) Fir. (4) Bay. (5) 
Pine. (6) Palm. (7) Locust. (8) Ash. (9) 
‘Birch. (10) Spruce. (11) Peach. (12) Beach. 
(13) Cottonwood, (14) Hemlock. (15) Pear. (16) 
Elder. (17) Cork. (18) Poplar. (19) Plum. (20) 
Rubber. (21) Date. (22) Chestnut. (23) Sandal- 
wood. (24) Laurel. (25) Basswood. (26) Dog- 
wood.—E. R. H., Ohio. 


Study of Birds 


In my little rural school of nineteen pupils I find 
a great interest taken in birds. We made a small, 
attractive bird calendar, writing on it the names of 
all the pupils, and leaving a large space in which to 
write the names of all spring birds we see each 
morning. Every morning the pupils come running 
in, telling of the new birds they have seen on their 
way to school. When they do not know the name 
of a bird, I see them studying the bird pictures on 
the wall near the new calendar. 

Two sets of Arm-and-Hammer bird cards, pasted 
on strips of paper, hang on the wall, where the pu- 
pils can study them. In hunting for the birds they 
have seen, the children also get information about 
many new ones, as they must needs study names 
and colors closely. 

We have two phonograph records of “The Na- 
tive Calls of Our Birds.” In listening to these the 
children also get the correct call of the birds fixed 
in their minds. This enables them to choose the 
correct name for their birds. 

Recently I had my pupils send to the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for bird booklets. 
We are now having drawing lessons and bird- 
house building for all. I am offering a first and a 


second prize for the best bird houses. These are to 
be built at the children’s homes and, when com- 
pleted, brought to school where they will be judged 
by the pupils. 

We also study food of birds, and this teaches the 
children their great value to mankind. We try to 
remember the old saying “If all birds were de- 
stroyed, there would be no living thing on the 
earth within three years.’”—LuLu HIGGINS, Wis. 


Bird and Flower Games 


The following makes an excellent bird game, 
suitable for almost any grade. 

Make out a set of cards, each card covering a few 
characteristics of some common bird, as follows: 

I am smaller than the robin but larger than the 
English sparrow. My breast is reddish in color. 
My back, wings, and tail are blue. I make my nest 
in a hole in a tree, post, or stump. When I come 
back after a long stay in the South, people say, 
“Spring is here.” What is my name? 

Hand the cards to the pupils and call on one to 
begin the game. The pupil chosen reads the de- 
scription and calls on some other pupil for an an- 
swer to the question, “What is my name?” The pu- 
pil answering correctly reads from his card and 
calls on a third for the answer. After a time the 
pupils will be able to discard the cards and give 
oral descriptions including many birds not used in 
the first games. I have seen first-grade pupils do 
good work with an oral game of this kind. True, 
they were under the guidance of an enthusiastic 
teacher; however, the possibilities are there. A 
flower game of the same general nature is easily 
worked out. 

Here is another interesting game for upper grade 
children. Tell your pupils to make out a set of ten 
questions each, derived from reading ‘or actual ob- 
servation, on our common birds. These should be 
made out in advance for the nature study or gen- 
eral exercise periods. Choose a pupil to begin the 
exercise by reading a question from his list and 
calling for an answer. The one answering cor- 
rectly reads the next question and calls for the an- 
swer. The game continues until all the questions 
have been asked and the answers given. This game 
may be used for the spring flowers as well.—ALVIN 
M. PETERSON, Wisconsin. 


A Different Arbor Day 


When Arbor Day loomed in view we were at a 
loss as to what we should do to observe it properly. 
Our school yard had a beautiful clump of trees, the 
lawn was in perfect order, the flower borders were 
all that could be desired, and we had already put 
the playground in spick-and-span order. 

We had almost decided to have an Arbor Day 
program followed by a walk through the woods, 
when someone remarked that the town hall was the 
most neglected looking place in the whole town. 

The town hall happened to be located in our dis- 
trict, so one evening shortly before Arbor Day we 
went there to reconnoitre. It was, in truth, a most 
neglected looking place. Then and there we de- 
cided to ask permission of both the school and town 
board to spend Arbor Day in refurbishing it. Per- 
mission to do all we wished was readily granted us. 

We first enlisted the help of the town chairman 
and several of the young men of the district. As 
the town hall itself had a creditable coat of paint, 
all that was necessary was to nail fast a few slats 
of the shutters and wash the windows. The out- 
buildings were in disrepair, but a few boards and 
plenty of nails did wonders. We found a half gal- 
lon or more of paint and several paint brushes in 
one of the voting booths, which we at once requisi- 
tioned. The brushes were hard and caked with 
paint, but by soaking them in hot vinegar and then 
cleaning them with turpentine, they were soon soft 
and pliable and served their purpose very well. 

While the men were thus employed, the children 
and I removed and burned last year’s weeds, grass, 
and leaves from the yard and fence corners. The 
boys had brought trees and wild grape vines, and 
the girls, plants and flower seeds. We arranged 
two flower beds, and while the girls planted the 


flowers and seeds, the boys planted several trees, 
Then we planted vines near the out-buildings. 
These vines were to be trained to run over the 
buildings, which they happily did, making pretty 
and artistic what had before been an eyesore to the 
town. 

The voters of the town showed their appreciation 
for the work we had done, by voting to have a con- 
crete walk laid to replace the old plank walk that 
had done duty for so many years. 

I consider this Arbor Day one of the most profit- 
able ever spent by my pupils, as it roused in them 
more civic pride than the usual planting of trees on 
the school grounds. It also taught them to take 
pride in their town hall. The study of civics took 
on a new meaning to them after this work, when 
they associated law and law-making with the build- 
ing they themselves had helped to beautify.—Mrs. 
JOHN WOLF, Wisconsin. 


Nature Study 


Teachers who are not working their way to the 
heart of nature are missing one of the greatest 
pleasures that can come to them. They have not 
found the fountain of appreciation; the inspiration 
to know more of the wonders, the glories, that 
change a life from one of monotony to one of great- 
er activity and delight. 

One may read books on the subject or converse 
with those who are close to nature; but to make the 
acquaintance oneself of the birds, the flowers, the 
ferns, the rocks, and to feel the rapture of close 
intimacy is to know what real living is. 

When the song of the meadow lark in early spring 
thrills you; when you hunt the woods over for the 
hepatica and fall on your knees before the first 
specimen; when the red-winged blackbird scales 
from his perch and you unconsciously exclaim at 
the sight; when you go into the swamp and find in 
a fern-grown spot the purple-fringed orchis, you 
are beginning to know what it is to become ac- 
quainted with nature. 

Within yourself will be the consciousness that 
herein lies a means for teaching children to see 
things as no other will, to become alert, to feel a 
greater appreciation of beauty, to acquire a self- 
reliance that they would otherwise be much longer 
in finding, and to understand the workings of a 
divine power.—NELLIE RICKER, Maine. 


An Easter Suggestion 


On the Friday morning before Easter my pupils 
came to school each bringing a colored egg, which 
they placed in a large basket that had been made 
into a nest for the purpose. Their eyes danced, and 
as they were wondering just what was going to 
happen during the day, they worked in delighted 
anticipation of the fun that was coming. 

For handwork the intermediate pupils and little 
folks made pretty colored baskets from construction 
paper. We made them as strong as possible, on ac- 
count of the purpose for which they were to be 
used later in the day. They decorated these bas- 
kets with Easter designs, which made them very 
attractive. 

During the last intermission some of the older 
pupils assisted me in hiding candy eggs which I 
had purchased: When all was ready the children 
were called in and the fun began. First the chil- 
dren were blindfolded by turn and allowed to pick 
an egg from the large basket. Each child then 
who wished to try was blindfolded, given an egg, 
allowed to take so many steps and see if he could 
place his egg in the basket. The one coming the 
nearest was given an appropriate favor, and the 
one who was farthest from it was rewarded also. 
After playing several such games the children 
started on their egg hunt. Those who had helped 
hide the eggs assisted the smaller ones in getting 
their share of the hidden sweets. 

Something out of the ordinary brings a great 
deal of pleasure to children and helps to make 
school a most interesting place—BLANCHE E. Os- 
BORN, Iowa. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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How to Make a Scrapbook | 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


bps real value of art work is attained when it is applied, or cor- 
related with other subjects studied in school. Here is a simple 
book-binding problem which may increase interest in gathering 
pictures and information for the popular history, geography or 


other class scrapbooks. 


1. Place the two pieces of cardboard for front cover 4% inch apart 
as indicated. Paste onto material. The latter may be any plain or 
figured material of medium weight, as paper cambric, cretonne, etc. 


2. Fold and paste down top and bottom edges of material. 


8. Then bring over the long side of material, and before pasting 
down add a bias fold at ends to make a neater finish. 


4, The construction paper covering for book must be 1314 x 8% 
inches. Paste entire surface of cardboard. Cover-paper overlaps 
material 1, inch. Cut corners as shown. 


5. Fold corners over cardboard and paste down. 
6. Line inside of cover with thin paper 7°4 x 11% inches. 


7. The front cover measures 9x12 inches when complete. The 
back cover is all one piece of cardboard 9x12 inches. Cover this 
with construction paper 101% x 13% inches and line with thin paper 
814% x11% inches. 


Holes may be punched and aluminum eyelets set in for lacing cov- 


ers together. If the teacher is not equipped with a small punch and 
eyelets, any shoe concern can put them in. Pages may be 9x 12 
inches or any standard size of folder paper; 8 x 11 inch size will do. 
Unruled paper is preferable. Lace with cord or shoestring. 
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The Chamber of Commerce as an Ally 
By Clara M. Bush 


EACHERS who have not made an ally of the 
local Chamber of Commerce or Board of 
Trade have gone without a tremendous amount 
of helpful cooperation. Many teachers have never 
dreamed of approaching the Chamber on the school 
question and others have diffidently decided that it 
would not be interested in the affairs of children; 
but my experience has been that the public schools 
are of vital interest to the Chamber of Commerce 
because they know that the school children of to-day 
are the citizens of to-morrow and the acquisition of 
civic interest and civic pride by pupils in the schools 
forms a wonderful foundation for future good cit- 
izenship. The children learn what a Chamber of 
Commerce is, what its aims are, the results it ac- 
complishes and many of them openly cherish the am- 
bition to become members when they are men and 
“do big things for the city.” 

My first timid request to the Chamber of Com- 
merce was inspired by an item in the daily paper ex- 
plaining that the Springfield, Mass., booklet, issued 
by the Chamber of Commerce, was off the press. I 
immediately wrote the secretary, telling him that I 
could make good use of a dozen copies in my reading 
classes. They were sent almost by return mail. The 
secretary thanked me for giving the Chamber an 
opportunity to provide them and asked for an early 
report on the results obtained by their use. 

When we were making our Fire Prevention charts, 
a boy sent a letter to the Chamber of Commerce ask- 
ing for pictures, posters and bulletins on the subject. 
He received a prompt reply, commending the proj- 
ect, suggesting other sources of information and 
inviting the boy to come to the secretary’s office to 
look over the material on hand. 

Recently a printed sheet containing nineteen 
“Rules to be Followed by Owners and Operators of 
Motor Vehicles and Pedestrians” was issued by the 
Chamber of Commerce and endorsed by the chief of 
police, and when I asked for enough copies to sup- 
ply all the pupils in my room, they were gladly given. 
The pupils mounted them on oak tag and they are 
used for worth-while reading lessons and copy for 
work on the typewriters. 

During the big Safety Campaign the Chamber of 
Commerce got out a pamphlet which contained five 
Safety Lessons, one for each day of the week. The 
subjects of these lessons were: “Crossing the Street,” 
“Rushing into the Street,” “Playing in the Street,” 
“Hitching On,” “General Review.” The language 
was simple, the paragraphs were short and the sub- 
ject matter dealt with child activities. As these les- 
sons were printed on all four sides of the pamphlet, I 
asked for a double quantity so that no lesson need be 
lost by mounting them on oak tag—and promptly 
they were given. When these Safety Lessons were 
used in the reading classes the subjects were so 
closely connected with the child’s daily life that they 
started lively discussions, drawing forth recitals of 
parallel circumstances and narrow escapes from 
accidents. 

But the gift that came closest to the boys’ hearts 
and opened their eyes to the industrial importance 
of their own city is a book compiled by the Chamber 
of Commerce called “List of Industries of Spring- 
field, Mass.” This book contains an alphabetical 
list of every kind of industry, with all the different 
companies engaged in each of those industries; and 
in the back of the book is an alphabetical list of 
every industrial firm, company and corporation 


that is located in Springfield, with its address. 

The material given our class by the Chamber of 
Commerce forms lessons of a different character 
from the usual; the child’s vocabulary is enlarged; 
he learns to read, write and spell current words; he 
feels that he is up-to-date, that he is working along 
the same lines as the big men of the city; and he is 
filled with a proper pride that he is of sufficient im- 
portance to cooperate with the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Large Numbers 
By Carolyn L. Strasser 


T has been said that “Americans now think in 

millions.” We teachers need to know how to 

lead our children to read and to write numbers 
containing seven or more figures. 

Perhaps they cannot grasp the idea of such 
enormous quantities. Who knows, however, how 
and when “those present” among her class of 
strugglers along the path of learning, may need to 
be able to read and write, or to think, in terms of 
larger arithmetical orders? 

In working with children who read even the 
smaller numbers poorly, it may prove helpful to 
follow the plan here presented. 

In fifth and sixth grade groups, the pupils made 
a chart and it was kept up before the class for 
several weeks. Our first thought was to get the 
Integral Orders named correctly. We listed them 
on the board thus: 

INTEGRAL (WHOLE NUMBER) ORDERS 


J Rd 
Sg = 
= & = 
n o 

=] 
n 


Speipuny{ 
spuvsnoy 
spuesnoy}-uay, 
spuvsnoy}-poipuny, 


When I was certain that all could spell the words 
correctly and place the orders, this list was erased. 
A grocer, whose son was a pupil, lent us a letter- 
ing (stenciling) device, which the children used in 
printing the names of the orders. These were placed 
on strips of white paper about two inches wide, the 
letters being plainly printed in black and spaced 
quite evenly. 

These strips were then pasted vertically in cor- 
rect order on a large sheet of heavy, dark green 
paper. We placed the chart above the blackboard. 

Daily drill in reading numbers written beneath 
the chart, so that the order or place value of each 
figure was easy to see, resulted very satisfactorily. 

We introduced various interesting topics which 
involved reading of large numbers, every day. Some 
of these topics gave rise to a number of small proj- 
ects which we worked out together with profit and 
pleasure. The census (1920) gave us problems of 
great interest and value. Our coal project was 
vitally interesting and was carried out in such a 
way as to afford opportunity for several forms of 
work in English as well as in arithmetic. Booklets 
which were made were carried home and appre- 
ciated by parents. 

Every day pupils brought in items of interest in 
which large numbers were involved, and with con- 
fidence born of “knowing how,” they read or pre- 
sented statements which gave opportunity for dis- 
cussion of live problems. 

We removed our chart, putting it away carefully 


for later use. Without its aid we now expecte: 
every child to read numbers quickly and correctly. 
Many industrial and commercial, also geographical, 
reports and statistics proved very good sources of 
problems where ability to read and use large num- 
bers was needed. By simple reasoning and quick 
calculation, keeping the subject matter close to 
children’s experience, even though figures were 
large, intelligent interest was made possible. 

One especially good lesson was worked out when 
an auto show gave us chances to use gate receipts, 
attendance, number and comparative prices of 
machines and auto accessories, mileage records, 
values of separate displays, etc., in many live and 
really good problems. 

When we began work in decimal fractions our 
chart was brought out and the decimal point placed 
after units. As we learned. the decimal orders, we 
again used the lettering device and printed the lists 
of decimal orders. We placed these to the right of 
the point in order and used our chart daily in read- 
ing numbers, such as: 

2.025 
122.12 ete. 
After the children were familiar enough with the 
orders, we again put away our chart, knowing that 
since we no longer needed it, future classes would 
profit by its use. 


Around the Chemist’s Table 


VIII—DO CLOUDS FALL? 


By B. Clifford Hendricks, Ph.D. 
Teachers’ College, University of Nebraska. 


¢ T is strange,” said Doctor Alchemy, our 
chemist, as he adjusted the apparatus upon 
the table before him, “to see the number of 
things a chemist is called upon to help work out. 
Now there is the government’s attempt to clear the 
atmosphere of fogs and clouds. Did they appeal to 
the ‘weather man’ for his assistance? Probably. 
But their chief adviser was Dr. W. D. Bancroft of 
Cornell University. Why? Because he is an expert 
in what is called colloid chemistry, and it seems 
that to understand clouds fully you need the as- 
sistance of that branch of chemistry. I mention 
this merely in passing, as a justification for taking 
up the topic ‘Do Clouds Fall?’ It might seem to 
belong more properly to the ‘weather man’ than to 
the chemist.” 
1. What Is a Cloud? 

Strike together two erasers to make a dust cloud. 
Hold a smooth piece of black paper horizontally in 
the cloud. After a little, what do you find upon the 
paper? (Particles of solid chalk.) What does it 
seem that the dust cloud consists of? (Small pieces 
of solid floating through the air.) Are they falling? 
(Yes, for the black paper caught them as they 
descended.) 

2. Why Does the Dust Cloud Stay in the Air If It Is 

Falling? 

To understand why the dust cloud behaves as it 
does, take two small pieces of clay of equal size. 
Put one of them into a mortar or saucer and grind 
it to as fine a powder as possible. Leave the other 
piece as it is. Throw both into the air at the same 
time and note the result. (The powder spreads as 
a sort of cloud, the other falls directly to the floor.) 
Why the difference? (The air offers opposition to 
the movement of both, but the dust has so much 
the larger surface for the air to oppose that it 
falls very much more slowly through the air. I! 
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appears that whether an object floats or not de- 
pends not only upon how heavy—dense—it is but 
also upon how finely it is divided.) 

3. What Are “Real’’ Clouds Made Of? 

The clouds that float above us, however, are not 
made of “dirt” dust, so the aviators say. Of what 
are they made, then?. Into a large eight-inch test 
tube half-full of water, put a one-hole cork with a 
bent glass tube for an outlet. Heat the water in the 
tube until it boils vigorously. What do you notice 
at the mouth of the exit tube? (A cloud of 
“steam.”) Hold a piece of paper in it. (The pa- 
per becomes wet.) If this “steam cloud” is the 
same as a “sky cloud,” what should we say it is 
composed of? (Of water.) 


4. Could the Cloud Be Seen If It Were Composed 
of Water Vapor? 

Heat the test tube of water again until it is boil- 
ing vigorously. Can you see any “cloud” inside the 
tube? (No, the space above the water is clear ex- 
cept for the water running down the inside of the 
tube.) Is there any vapor in the space above the 
water in the tube? (There must be, since some of 
the water gets outside the tube and will wet paper 
held in it.) Can vapor be seen? (Jt seems that 
the vapor in this test tube cannot be seen.) Water 
may be either a solid, a liquid or a vapor. Which 
of these forms may be seen? (Solid and liquid.) 
Which is the cloud? (Jt seems to be water.) 


5. What Happens to a Cloud If It Falls? 
Heat the tube again. When the steam cloud is 
easily seen, hold the flame of your lamp or candle 
up to it. What effect does it have upon the cloud? 
(The cloud disappears.) Why should this happen? 
(The heat of the flame turns the visible water into 
invisible vapor—“vaporizes” it, we say.) An 
aviator, when he starts to make a flight, dresses 
warmly. Why? (It is bitterly cold when one gets 
far above the earth’s surface.) If the water in a 
cloud should fall from upper air toward earth, 
would it become warmer or colder? (Warmer.) 
Judging from the experiment just performed, what 
would happen to this cloud as it approached earth’s 
surface? (It would disappear.) Why? (The 
warmer lower air would vaporize the water parti- 
cles just as the flame vaporized the steam.) Why 
should the lower edges of the big white summer 
clouds be flat? (The air at that point is warm 
enough to vaporize completely the water in the 
cloud. Above that point it is not warm enough.) 
How is the “real” cloud like a dust cloud? (Both 
are made up of very small particles, so that there 
is a great surface exposed to the opposition of the 
air.) In what sense would the phrase “water dust” 
be appropriate to use in describing a cloud? (The 
water particles are so finely divided that they might 
be called “dust” just as we call a finely divided solid 
“dust? But to distinguish between the two we 
might prefix the word “water.”) 
6. How Is a “Falling Fog” Like Rain? 

Have you been in a fog? If so, describe it. Can 
you compare it to a “dirt dust” cloud? (Like it in 
that one could see small particles floating about and 
in some cases slowly settling toward the earth.) 
Was it like “water dust”? (Yes, though in some 
cases the particles were almost too large to be call- 
ed dust.) What happens when two fog particles 
come together? (There is less surface for the air 
to oppose, so that the larger particle falls faster. 
The lessened surface also means slower evapora- 
tion.) What effect does this larger particle of fog 
have upon weeds and other plants? (Jt makes them 
wet, much as rain does. When fog particles begin 
to come together and fall in this manner we say it 
is “misting.”) How are a fog and a cloud alike? 
(Both are made up of “water dust.”) How differ- 
ent? (The fog is near earth’s surface, while the 
cloud is much farther above.) 

7. How Does the Aviator Make the Clouds Fall? 

Clouds and fogs are a decided nuisance in war- 
time, although we read that a fog upon Long Is- 
land once saved Washington’s army from defeat 
at the hands of the British. Clouds and fogs are 
especially troublesome to aviators who wish to 
locate the enemy’s trenches or battle lines. To such 
men a method of dispelling a fog or cloud at will 





would be a great boon. 
how? 

A simple experiment will help to answer. Sup- 
port two well dried bits of cornstalk or elder pith 
by dry silk threads. Suspend them so that they will 
touch each other. Rub a warm, dry hard-rubber 
comb vigorously with some warm flannel and bring 
it to the pith balls. What happens? (They are at 
first attracted to the comb and then if they touch 
it, they fly away from it and from each other.) 
These pith balls “have electricity upon them.” If 
particles of “water dust” in the clouds had elec- 
tricity upon them, as these pith balls have, how 


Can it be done, and if so 

















Clouds Add Beauty to Our Skies 


would it affect their chances for coming together? 
(it would decrease such chances, for they would 
repel each other and keep farther apart, rather 
than unite.) 

Now bring a well-dried glass rod, previously 
rubbed with dry silk, up to the electrified pith balls. 
What result? (The balls are attracted to the 
glass rod, and if it is taken away just as soon us 
they touch it they no longer repulse each other.) 
The electricity upon the glass is different, you see, 
from that upon the comb. The aviator uses sand in- 
stead of the glass rod. He sees that it is given 
electricity of a kind opposite to that on the “water 
dust” in the cloud or fog. He then flies above the 
fog or cloud and sifts this electrified sand upon it. 
Result? The scientist says, “The electric charges 
upon the water dust are neutralized by those upon 
the sand so the particles of water dust no longer 
repel each other. Some combine to produce larger 
drops with a lessened surface for the air to oppose, 
others stick to the sand particles, and in either case 
fall more rapidly toward earth. If the air below is 
considerably warmer than that above, the water 
may be vaporized before it reaches earth; if 
cooler or as cool as that above, there may be rain 
from the sand treatment.” 

It is often said that clouds “float and drift.” 
Many people: improperly speak of them as great 
masses of “partially condensed” vapor, as if there 
were an intermediate state between the vapor and 
liquid states of matter. We have found them to 
be great fogs suspended in air. These fogs are 
composed of such finely divided particles of water 
that they might be called “water dust.” These 
very small particles are often, if not always, elec- 


trified and so repel each other. They are falling 
slowly but usually evaporate before reaching earth’s 
surface, Aviators have found that they can speed 
up their fall by showering upon them sand, electri- 
fied in the proper way. 


“Setting-up” Exercises for Daily 
Use—VIII 


By William P. Uhler, Jr. 


Supervisor of Physical Education, Irvington, N. J. 


AvuTHOR’s Note: Each lesson should start with intro- 
ductory work in the form of simple marching and fac- 
ings. The first group of exercises is the Corrective. Ex- 
ercises of this type are never done to rhythm. They 
should be done intensively. The terminal positions 
should be held. They are always done to response com- 
mands. An example of a response command is: 


Hands on hips (pause), Place. 
Trunk bending forward (pause) 
Stretching upward (pause) 
ARNG ooseacerreae accent 


Bend 
Stretch 
Bend 
Stretch 
Bend 
Stretch 
Bend 
Stretch 
Position 
A command is given with each part of the exercise. 
Counts may be used instead of the words “bend” and 
“stretch,” but they should not be used rhythmically. 

The Motor Educational exercises may or may not be 
done to rhythm, though the use of rhythm is usually pre- 
ferable. Give special attention to correctness of form. 

The Hygicnie exercises should always be done to 
rhythm. They should be executed with vigor and with- 
out the strict attention to form which is characteristic 
of the previous group. Continue the exercise until breath- 
lessness on the part of the pupils is apparent. 

Fach type of exercise has its individual purpose. The 
Corrective exercise is for the purpose of correcting pos 
tural defects; the Motor Educational is for the purpose 
of developing co-ordination; the Hygienic is for the stim- 
ulation of the respiratory and circulatory systems. Each 
exercise should be repeated a number of times, usually 
from four to eight is sufficient. 
ward movements will, in this program, be indicated in 
only one direction, the left. These movements should 
always be done on both right and left sides. The exer- 
cise may be done a number of times in one direction and 
then an equal number in the other direction. Most teach- 
ers, however, prefer to alternate, doing the exercise first 
to the left and then to the right. 


Exercises involving side 


LESSON XXIX 
Corrective 
Bendiie ATMs UPWATGs ¢ oiik isc iececiecdane One 
EXtending ATING UPWAFd. ... oc oo scien ccccndec Two 
Lowering arms sideward...............6. Three 
ONION ack wee ible tired Siete ie bee wees Four 
[Hold each terminal position not less then four 
seconds. | 
Motor Educational 
With hands on hips, charging forward left 
ET TT CER CET Ee One-two 
Balance stand on left foot............ Three-four 


[A balance stand is done by transferring the body 
weizht to the forward foot and lifting the other foot 
from the ground. When charging forward left, the 
left foot being advanced is the one used to carry the 
body weight. The right foot should be extended to 
the rear, the knee being straight and the toe pointed. 
Have the trunk erect and the chest weil arched. | 


Return to first POsitiON. <2... 6cccewcsces Five-six 


UMMM avatiacmueueekneecddeecems Seven-eight 
With hands on shoulders, placing left foot side- 
MRMCMTE aera aed x elao week Ae ek CLEMO US eee One 


With left arm sideward and right arm upward, 


WAG CRUE ooo aes) daa sav aio wierd eieca wialers Two 
Retirn to first Position ss... cis Seve cs Three 
POM IUMINNNI hh ccs eed aan clcre sneidid loca Tinie cele akan ee Four 

Hygienic 


With raising arms sideward upward, clapping 
hands over head and jumping to stride, Jump. 
With trunk bending forward, clapping hands at 


Tevel Of UNG QNMIOS si ices cece cccnvecnues One 
Return to fundamental position........... Two 
Lowering arms sideward............++: Three 
Return to fundamental position.......... Four 


Keep them 


[Move the arms in the sideward plane. 
extended at the elbow. | 
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With deep knee bending, placing hands on floor, 


extending left leg backward......... One-two 

Reverse position of the feet............... Three 

Reverse position of the feet............... Four 

Reverse position of the feet.............+4. Five 

Reverse position of the feet.............+4.- Six 

MOMAO, cc chu sheekih oo ex sven ohare Seven-eight 
LESSON XXX 


Corrective 
Placing hands on hips, Place. 


RBISiNg BOWES. 2.4 6. 6 isi0:0,060:6:0:0:0 20100006 One 
Circling shoulders backward and downward 
Two 


eco eeeererereeeeereesreerereersreeeeeeee eee 


[The movement in this exercise is really an exagger- 
ated shrugging of the shoulders. The shoulders are 
moved upward, then backward and downward. ‘ihe 
emphasis should be on the two latter movements. ] 


Motor Educational 
With bending the left arm forward and extending 
the right arm sideward, cross-touch position 
left One-two 
[The cross-touch position is taken by slightly crossing 
the left foot in front of the right and touching the 


floor with the toe, keeping the leg extended at both 
ankle and knee. | 


Reversing the position of the arms, and charging 


SINE WHIN BOLL) 5 5e6rss sndeee oss om Three-four 
Return to first Position... ........s.sse0s Five-six 
PESO. ciccict cases cass s esas ee eee Seven-eight 
With raising arms sideward, charging forward 

MATE: Sc Gdee separ seseRsesesonseueee One-two 
With raising arms upward, kneeling on right 

BO) cicsaecanssbeseeean hese ee Three-four 


{When kneeling be careful to lower the body easily 
to avoid the possibility of injury to the knee.) 


Return to first position.............006- Five-six 
PMN ocunsbebees ccbakaen se oeacre Seven-eight 
Hygienic 


‘With raising arms forward upward, jumping to 
stride, Jump. ' 
With trunk bending forward, touching finger 


A OE BION ins sss eb koe eas noes ceces One 
Return to fundamental: position.......... Two 
Lowering arms sideward.............-. Three 
Return to fundamental position.......... Four 


Placing hands on hips, Place. 
Jumping to front stride, left foot forward. .One 


Jumping feet together... ....5.0006.20000% Two 

DUMB TO BITIGE. .. s’0.'6 4:0 eee se s'od oem Three 

Jumping feet together...............04- Four 
{Unless otherwise designated, ‘‘stride’’ means a side 
stride. ] 


LESSON XXxI 
Corrective 
With palms upward, raising arms sideward. .One 
RIP RHINE TID WANG | 5 5.0 ss oes es se eece ues Two 
Bending arms wpward.........5s0000.s05 Three 


{This position is the same as the position of “‘bend- 
ing arms upward" from the fundamental standing 
position. The arms must necessarily move down- 
ward, the word “upward” refers to the direction of 
the bend at the elbow. | 

Position 


Motor Educational 
With raising arms sideward, deep knee _ bend- 


in scans eas eee sso cae SaEN ee eee eoeaeee One 
RANG OLING MPWANG, «5 o.5.0 60/5 seo. 650s mioe Two 
Return 20 First POSIGON... 6 ..6s0s6ecesse0n8 Three 
PBHEON! cGasece sets houses sues beeeseseer Four 
With bending arms upward, charging sideward 

IME 5s 52S euKerisadasen er oes boeenee One-two 
With a quarter turn left, extending arms up- 

ward, kneeling on right knee..... Three-four 
Return to first position................ Five-six 
PRON: ook npke bach ad asaseeensaae er Seven-eight 

Hygienic 


‘Bending arms upward, Bend. 
With trunk bending forward, touch finger tips 


to floor to the left of the left foot........ One 
{This movement necessitates a slight turning of the 

trunk. 
Return to fundamental position............ Two 
Stretching arms upward................. Three 
Return to fundamental position.......... Four 
With deep knee bending, placing hands on the 
HOOP cbaekosers vee see ees eeeebaaee One-two 
Extending feet backward............ Three-four 
Return to first position................. Five-six 


Position Seven-eight 


[This exercise is not advisable for use with mixed 
classes in street costume, or for girls alone in street 
costume. If necessary, substitute a previous exercise 
from the hygienic group.] 


LESSON XXXII 


ee eee eee eee eee ewer esreeeeene 


Corrective 
Placing hands back of neck, Place. 
Lowering head backward..........-+++eee- One 
Raising head ............sscecescecscece Two 


[When raising the head, forcibly draw in the chin. ] 


Motor Educational 
With hands on hips, placing left foot sideward, 


Place. 
With trunk bending forward, touching left 
hand to right foot...........cceccosees One 
[This movement necessitates a slight turning of the 
trunk. ] 
Return to fundamental position........... Two 
Stretching arms upward............... Three 
Return to fundamental position.......... Four 


With hands on hips, jumping to stride, Jump. 
With arm raising sideward, heel raising. .One 
Return to fundamental position........... Two 
With arm raising sideward, knee bending. Three 

[Bend the knees as far as possible without raising 


the heels. Keep the trunk erect. | 

Return to fundamental position.......... Four 
Hygienic 

With raising arms sideward, jumping to stride 
ee en eT Te ETT ETI ere Ee os One 
With trunk bending forward, clapping hands at 
IGOR TMB IGES. hs baka suse aneesas sauee Two 
Return to first position................6.. Three 
PGSINOI sc aes han sp edu nis sce sasnseaesseaee Four 
With hands on hips, jumping to stride...... One 
With stretching arms upward, trunk turning left 
‘ Two 


[Be careful to have the arms extended directly up- 
ward, hands shoulder width apart. Keep the head 


erect. | 
Return to first position..............eee0. Three 
POON: os oes eEeea ne cbo sere ae eo eeeesu sees Four 


GAMES 


As suitable games for supplementing the formal 
exercises, the teacher may use the following, in- 
cluded in 400 Games for School, Home and Play- 
ground (F. A. Owen Publishing Co., $1.25): “Whip 
Tag” (p. 140) and “Chinese Wall” (p. 93). 


American History and Citizenship 
—VIIlI 
Plans for Teachers of Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


By Mamie Thomson Johnson 
[Book Rights Reserved ] 





Abraham Lincoln an Exponent of the National 
Ideal 


The Candidates in the Election of 1860. Where 
was Stephen A. Douglas born? What can you tell 
about his early life and education? Why did he 


move to the West? Show how his early experience 
in the school of -hard work, together with his hale 
heartiness and rugged good cheer, placed him 
among the leaders of men. Can you show that he 
was a “policy man”? Although “coarse grained 
and unsensitive,” he easily acquired a polish that 
made him a central figure in the highest social cir- 
cles. Can you see why this was true? In 1847 
Douglas was a member of the Senate. Show how 
his daring boldness, his keen analysis of human na- 
ture, and his subtle art of shifting his principles to 
keep in line with public opinion gave him so much 
temporal strength and power in national affairs. 
Where was Abraham Lincoln born? What do 
you know of his early life and environment? What 
can you tell of his education? Do you think his 
early opportunities especially conducive to charac- 
ter development? Can you show that it was in his 
nature to reach out and grasp the center of things, 
or, in other words, to find the underlying principle? 
How much of his desire for truth and honor do you 
think was due to his mother’s early training? Show 
that honesty was one of his chief traits all through 
life. Why did Lincoln find popularity among all 


classes of people? Can you show that his. friend- 
ship was founded, not like that of Douglas upon a 
desire for approbation and promotion, but upon 
an all-pervading altruism. 

Can you show that Douglas, by deliberately offer- 
ing the pro-slavery section a measure beyond 4]] 
they had asked or hoped for in his Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill, had sacrificed his allegiance to the 
American National Ideal? Do you see that because 
one of these candidates was a slave to his own per- 
sonal ambitions he failed to measure up to the na- 
tion’s need? Why was the other,—a man unseif- 
ishly devoted to his highest ideal of justice and 
right,—chosen to personify the lofty ideal of a 
principle-loving nation? 

It is the life motive that counts and that weighs 
most in the balance. Compare the advantages of 
the two men as to the following: fame, popularity, 
power of oratory, pleasing manners, and social rec- 
ognition. Compare the ideals of the two men. In 
which was the ideal of personal aggrandizement 
paramount? In which was the love for the big 
ideal of freedom for all mankind most firmly in- 
grained? Can you show that because the ideals of 
the one were based upon the wrong foundation, his 
“logic was often faulty and his conclusions super- 
ficial”? 

What stand did Douglas take in the case of the 
Kansas constitution contest? What was the Dred 
Scott Case and what stand was taken by Douglas? 
What did he hope to gain by this stand? What do 
you think about Douglas’ statement that “the sign- 
ers of the Declaration had no reference to the 
Negro, or any other inferior and degraded race, 
when they spoke of the equality of men, but meant 
only white men, of European birth and descent”? 
Tell what you can about the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates. Show that in all of these speeches Lincoln 
was becoming more and more the exponent of the 
American National Ideal. Did Lincoln hold any 
personal prejudices or vindictive hatred against his 
political opponents? Lincoln’s condemnation was 
always against slavery rather than against slave 
holders. Show that it was the principle of human 
slavery against which Lincoln’s force was directed. 

“His aim, while he was engaged in thinking, was 
to discover what was really true; and later, when 
he spoke to others, his purpose was to show them 
the truth which he had discovered and to state to 
them on what grounds ‘he believed it to be the 
truth; it did not involve a judgment against the in- 
dividuals who failed to recognize that truth,—his 
hope of success seemed always to lie in having both 
sides presented with the highest degree of clearness 
and honesty. He had perfect confidence in the ulti- 
mate triumph of the truth; he was always willing 
to tie fast to it according as he could see it, and 
then to bide time with it.”.—J. T. Morse, ./r., 
“Abraham Lincoln.” 

“He loved the truth, for the truth’s sake. He 
would not argue from a false premise, or be de- 
ceived himself, or deceive others, by a false conclu- 
sion. He did not seek to say merely the thing which 
was best for that day’s debate, but the thing which 
would stand the test of time, and square itself with 
eternal justice. . . . His logic was severe and fault- 
less. He did not resort to fallacy.”—Blaine, “Twen- 
ty Years of Congress.” 

Can you show that it was Lincoln’s habitual hon- 
esty of thought that made him see the issue so 
clearly? Although at that time Lincoln attracted 
national attention merely because of his connection 
with the famous Douglas, Time, which judges more 
fairly, has placed Lincoln in the hearts of men as 
the exponent of the American National Ideal. 

Show how Lincoln’s question “Can the people of 
a United States Territory in any lawful way ex- 
clude slavery from its limits, prior to the formation 
of a state constitution?” won the senatorship for 
Douglas in 1858 but lost the Presidency for him 
in 1860. 

John Brown’s Raid 
What can you learn of John Brown’s character 


and disposition? Tell of his activities in Kansas. 
Why was he outlawed there? What was his pur- 


pose in settling near Harper’s Ferry, Virginia? 
Why were the people of the South so agitated by 
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his attempt to incite an insurrection among the 
Negroes? What was the result of his attack on the 
United States arsenal? Describe his trial and exe- 
cution. What were the results of this raid? What 
effect had it upon the extremists in both North and 
South? 

The Election of 1860 


What was the chief issue in the election of 1860? 
What parties were there? Why had the Democrats 
divided? What was the platform of the Republican 
party? What was the contention of the Southern 
or Breckinridge Democrats? What do you think of 
their contention that slaves were property and 
could be lawfully taken into any territory and be 
protected there? What position was taken by the 
Northern Democrats? What was meant by “popular 
sovereignty”? What was the fourth party? Why 
did the adherents of this party not take a definite 
stand on any of the questions at issue? What was 
the significance of their stand for the Union? Who 
were the candidates selected by these various par- 
ties? Where was the Democratic convention held? 
Why did the Southern delegates withdraw? What 
can you learn about the meetings in Richmond and 
Baltimore? Where did the Republican convention 
meet? What platform was adopted? Who were 
the candidates? Tell the story of the nomination of 
Lincoln. Describe the campaign. How did the 
South receive the news? Discuss the election. 


The Secession Movement 


The teacher should avoid stirring up any sec- 
tional antagonism or creating prejudices. She 
should lead her pupils to view the whole secession 
idea in a fair and unbiased way. The following 
topics from Elson’s Side Lights on American His- 
tory may be helpful. 

The doctrine of State Sovereignty as contained in 
the early constitutions of several states; in the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, and in many early political 





writings. The opposite view of a united people as 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence; by 
Daniel Webster; and in the federal Constitution, 
which forbids the exercise of sovereign power by 
the states. The difference between State Sover- 
eignty and State Rights. The early threats of dis- 
union. The embargo of President Jefferson. The 
Nullification Doctrine of South Carolina. Slavery 
and the secession idea. The secession of South 
Carolina. The steps taken to form a Southern Con- 
federacy. The doubtful states. President Buchan- 
an’s policy. The attempts at compromise. The at- 
tack on Fort Sumter. The call for troops. 


Civil War Threatens the Development of the 
American National Ideal 


Discuss the relative power of the Southern Con- 
federacy and of the federal government. What is 
meant by a “solid South’? Show that people of the 
South were generally sincere in believing their 
cause to be right. Why had the people of the 
South not learned to love the Union as had the 
Northerners? How did the Southerners, in general, 
regard the people of the North? Did they regard 
themselves as rebels against their government? 
Why not? Show that the people of the North were 
equally sincere. Why did they deny the right of a 
state to secede from the Union? In what sense 
were they fighting the battles of humanity in pre- 
serving the principle of self-government? 

What would have happened to our distinctive 
form of government had the South won the war? 
(Read Jefferson Davis’ speech made on January 
10, 1861—Rhodes’ History of the United States, 
Vol. 3.) Could civil war have been avoided? Could 
there have been a compromise? What steps were 
taken by the seceding states in forming “The Con- 
federate States of America”? Read what you can 
about the character of the man chosen for their 
President. 


How was Lincoln’s call for troops received in the 
North? Why did some of the Southern states not 
wish to leave the Union? Which ones were they? 
What were the “border states”? What action was 
taken by them? Tell the story of the Battle of 
Bull Run. Of what importance was this battle? 


The Military Movements of the War 


What were the Northern plans of campaign? 
Why was it necessary to blockade the South? How 
was the blockade effected and with what results? 
What were the three primary lines of attack? Tell 
the story of the opening of the Mississippi. Tell 
the story of Sherman’s march to the sea. What 
can you learn of the character of Robert E. Lee and 
of his magnificent defense? Mention some of the 
greatest battles of the war. Can you show that 
“the South did not yield; it was pulverized”? Com- 
pare the resources of the two sections. Show that 
“all things considered, the statistics (of deaths and 
prison conditions) show no reason why the North 
should reproach the South.” Read the stories of 
prison conditions from Rhodes’ History of the 
United States, Vol. 5, pp. 483-515. Diseuss the 
method by which money was raised for the North- 
ern armies. Discuss the growth in wealth in the 
North during the years of the war. Tell the story 
of the sufferings of the people of the South during 
the war. What do you think of the devotion of the 
Southern people to a lost cause? 


Political Movements 


Why was it necessary to free the slaves in order 
to win the war? How was this act regarded by the 
Northern armies? How did emancipation of the 
slaves end all chance of the South getting European 
aid? In what light had England viewed the con- 
troversy before the Emancipation Proclamation? 
Explain the Mason and Slidell incident. What 

(Continued on page 88) 








liefo, paint, enamel. 


decorated. 


character of the design. 


HE photographs show two box lids effectively decorated with reliefo. 
oval, mahogany-colored covers belong to empty tin candy boxes. 
only cost of the work is the small amount paid for the decorating materials: re- 


Articles of glass, celluloid, wood, and basketry also are attractive when thus 
Reliefo, as the name implies, is a substance which can be built up to form a de- 


sign in relief. The height should depend upon the article to be decorated and the 
One of the advantages of reliefo over other mediums is 


that one may go over the design several times to modify it. 
aside and later resume the work without disastrous results, 
Make a tracing of the box lid on paper and work out a design. 


CANDY BOXES DECORATED WITH RELIEFO 


By~ MARY B. GRUBB, <Art Supervisor 


These 


Thus, the natural color reliefo. 


directly from the jar. 


surface. 


Or one may lay it 


One of the’ a palette knife. 
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photographs shows the application of a Japanese landscape. It is 


The reliefo comes in a number of colors put up in 2-ounce jars, 
tions for use printed upon each, 
Use a small paint brush. 
it directly over the space to be decorated, with the handle perpendicular to the 
Allow the color to drip from the brush; do not attempt brush strokes 
as in other kinds of painting. 
other surface before beginning your work. 

If you wish to modify the colors, mix them in a clean saucer or paint pan, If 
too thick, add water; if grainy, grind them together with a knife, preferably with 
To lighten color, blend with the natural reliefo. 


done in the 


with the direc- 
Stir thoroughly. If pure color is used, work 
Fill it well with reliefo and hold 


Note the color changes as it dries. Test on some 
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The Failure 
By Vida M. Bates 


T was mainly an accumulation of little things. 

[ The children began calling their teacher by her 
given name, then taking other liberties with her; 

—after a little the bolder ones tried dodging her au- 
thority with some success. She did not realize 
it, but gradually the reins of government were 
slipping through her fingers. And when she awoke 
to the condition she found the pupils were running 
the school! No wonder she was discouraged, looked 
forward to the end of her term, vowed she would 
never, never sign another contract to teach! 

The humiliation might not have seemed so great 
if this had been her first school, but to fail on 
one’s fourth was dreadful. The former successes 
might have made her a bit proud of her own abil- 
ity; they certainly had blinded her to the danger 
lurking in the form of pupils who will take every 
possible advantage. 

Another complication had come when Nick moved 
into the district. He had grown up in an atmos- 
phere of such immorality that he was unfit to asso- 
ciate with other children. If his teacher had fol- 
lowed her impulse to send him to reformatory im- 
mediately, she might have regained control of the 
others in the school. But Nick claimed to be only 
“visiting” there, so the matter was postponed—most 
unwisely. 

Considering all the contributing causes, it is no 
wonder this teacher closed her school, with a sigh of 
relief. Still, she would not own up that she was 
beaten, but accepted another teaching position the 
following term and has since “kept’’.several schools 
successfully. 

Three principles are counted among her acquisi- 
tions from that black year: (1) Watch the morals 
of the pupils. (2) Be their friend but not their 
servant. (3) Always expect, and get, obedience. 


Picture Puzzles in School 
By Mary Charlotte Billings 


HE rural school at Birch Point accepted the 

new teacher enthusiastically. She had many 

busy-work devices and new plans for seat 
work, things which had so far been almost unknown 
in the Birch Point district. Cut-up picture puzzles 
were probably what gave the children the most 
pleasure those first few days. From little tots and 
eighth graders alike, requests came many times a 
day, “Miss Groves, I’ve finished my arithmetic. 
May I have a puzzle?” 

Complying with the requests, whenever possible, 
Miss Groves thought, “How lucky I made plenty of 
these puzzles last summer.” Originally, they had 
been bright-colored magazine pictures or covers, 
but she had pasted them smoothly on cardboard, 
when dry cut them into different shaped pieces, and 
placed each in an envelope marked with its title. 

After a week in which interest in the puzzles 
still remained high, Miss Groves looked about the 
room one morning and counted eight heads bent 
in absorbed study of as many cut-up pictures. 
“H-m-m,” she mused, “there might as well be a 
little instruction to go along with that amusement.” 

That night when she went home, the entire box 
of puzzles went with her. Till ten o’clock that 
evening, too, one might have heard her portable 
typewriter rattling away at a great speed. Finally 
when a stack of typewritten slips had been neatly 
pasted on cards, each puzzle envelope had a new 
enclosure—the little instruction that was to go 
along with the amusement. And on the outside of 
the envelope, below the title, was written, “Grade 
One,” “Grade Five,” ete. 

Next day Grade One chanted their numbers to 
twenty and looked expectantly at the closet where 
the busy work was kept. Miss Groves passed the 


puzzle envelopes and watched. As each child dis- 
covered the typewritten card, she explained, “When 
you have put your picture together you may read 
to us from the card what the picture is about.” 
The sentences on the first grade cards were easy, 
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of course, employing as many as possible of the 
words already encountered in the readers. A pic- 
ture of a donkey had these sentences on the en- 
closure: “The donkey is Jack. He runs and kicks. 
He eats grass. Can we ride on his back?” The 
cards for the intermediate grades held little stories 
and easy language exercises and those for the older 
children gave such historical, geographical or na- 
ture material as the subject of the pictures allowed. 
In the case of story pictures, directions were given 
for language and composition work. 

That night when Miss Groves locked her desk, 
she remarked cheerfully to herself, “Well, they cer- 
tainly were busy to-day. To-night, I must look over 
the magazines to find a set of picture puzzles to il- 
lustrate a health code—outdoor exercise, teeth 
cleaning, proper food and so on. I’m sure I can 
find just what we need.” 


What Can Be Done With Nothing in a 
Rural School—III 
By Nina Willis Walter 


ERHAPS the greatest problem in our one- 

room country school was a social one. The 

children seemed to have little conception of 
the meaning of patriotism. Only two of them had 
ever taken part in a program or public performance 
of any kind. They did not even know how to play 
games with each other, and co-operation in their 
school work was apparently unknown. Parents 
evinced no interest in school affairs, and very little 
in each other. Visitors at school were so rare as to 
be a curiosity. Social life among the young people 
of the community was stagnant. To make the 
school a community center, get the parents inter- 
ested, and develop a little patriotism and public 
spirit in the children, was a problem worth con- 
sideration. 

Of course, we began with that nearest at hand— 
the development of the children. In order to ac- 
custom them to public performance, we began hay- 
ing short programs at the Friday morning opening 
exercises. The pupils, by grades, read, sang or re- 
cited poems and songs learned as language or read- 
ing exercises. After a while, they began to make 
their own selections and to think of other things to 
do. In helping them find material, the mothers be- 
came interested, and several of them came in for an 
hour or so on Friday mornings to see what we were 
doing. 

Among other things, we learned the pledge of al- 
legiance, made a service flag for the boys of the 
community who were in service, and acquired thrift 
cards and stamps. The next thing was to get a big 
flag. Flags were so expensive that we could not 
possibly purchase one, but we answered an adver- 
tisement in the NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, received a 
quantity of pencils to sell, and obtained the flag as a 
premium. Every child took a share of the pencils 
to sell, and in this way the parents became inter- 
ested in the project. The arrival of the flag caused 
great excitement, and called for a flag raising and 
dedication program. Accordingly, we prepared a 
patriotic program, writing invitations to everyone 
in the community. On the appointed afternoon 
there was a much larger attendance than we ex- 
pected, and as many men as women. Following the 
program, we all went out of doors, gave the flag 
salute and pledge of allegiance, and sang “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” while the flag was raised 
slowly on the staff previously fixed on top of the 
building by one of the young men of the district. 

I have detailed this because it was the very first 
of our activities in which the patrons had a share, 
and proved to be the opening wedge. Following 
this, we organized the Junior Red Cross, and in- 
vited the Senior Red Cross Unit, which had been 
previously formed among the women, to meet with 
us at the schoolhouse once a week. Not only did 
this encourage the children in their work, but it 
proved an incentive to greater progress on the part 
of the adults. 

In order to replenish our scant library,. we gave 
a pie supper, entertainment being furnished by the 
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local high school band. At this time we took oppor- 
tunity to invite the young people to a wiener roast 
to be held on the school grounds the following Fri- 
day. The boys brought. wieners and the girls the 
buns and pickles, after the fashion of the old time 
pound party. We played running games such as 
“Flying Dutchman,” “Three Deep,” “Last Couple 
Out,” etc., and so spent a very enjoyable evening, 
This was the first of neighborhood picnics, parties, 
suppers, etc., some of which were held at the 
schoolhouse and some at private homes. 

It was our aim to reach every group in the com- 
munity, including the district daddies. Since our 
part of the country happened to be interested in 
pure-bred live stock, we procured a speaker from 
the University Extension Department to talk to the 
farmers on this subject, expenses paid by the state. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the neighboring town 
received an invitation to attend, and the members 
responded well. As it was a cold night, we served 
coffee and cookies after the lecture, the coffee hay- 
ing been made at the house across the way and the 
cookies donated by the women. This warmed up 
the crowd and induced a feeling of good fellowship. 
Consequently, the next proposed plan met with 
approval. This was a Community Fair. 

We held the Fair on the school grounds. The 
Chamber of Commerce, Women’s Club and some of 
the business men’ furnished the money and articles 
for prizes. Following is a brief outline of the dif- 
ferent groups and the articles for which prizes 
were offered: 

Fancywork:—Prizes were offered for the best 
(1) embroidered pillow top; (2) tatted collar; (3) 
knitted girl’s sweater; (4) knitted soldier’s sweat- 
er; (5) boudoir cap; (6) quilt top; (7) handmade 
gingham dress; (8) handmade baby dress; (9) 
best bit of sewing by girl under ten. 

Cooking :—Prizes for best (1) loaf of bread; (2) 
plate of cookies; (3) devil’s food cake; (4) 
white cake; (5) fruit pie; (6) exhibit of canned 
vegetables; (7) exhibit of canned fruit; (8) exhibit 
of jelly; (9) exhibit of pickles; (10) exhibit of 
dried vegetables; (11) cake by girl under ten years. 

Fruits, Vegetables and Grains:—Prizes for best 
exhibit of (1) apples; (2) pears; (8) any other 
fresh fruits; (4) pumpkins; (5) squashes; (6) 
watermelons; (7) tomatoes; (8) sweet potatoes; 
(9) Irish potatoes; (10) other vegetables then in 
season; (11) ten ears of yellow corn; (12) ten ears 
of white corn; (13) peck of wheat; (14) peck of 
oats; (15) peck of rye; (16) peck of barley; (17) 
ten stalks of corn; (18) ten stalks of pop corn; 
(19) exhibits of other crops. 

Live stock:—Prizes for horses, mules, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, chickens of different breeds, turkeys, 
guinea hens, ducks, dogs, ete. 

Curiosities:—Prizes were offered for the great- 
est curiosity in the animal and plant worlds, in 
cooking, and in inventions, 


We placed the fancy work and culinary exhibits 
inside the schoolhouse. Out of doors, long benches 
set alongside the building held the fruit, grain and 
vegetable exhibits. Since we had a large school yard 
with a fence down one side and a hitching rack 
across the back, the problem of taking care of the 
animals was solved. Pigs, chickens and the like 
were confined in coops and pens made by the ex- 
hibitors. Impartial judges were secured from the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Home Economics 
Club in town. The junior town band played for us 
gratis, and the county farm agent, the county school 
superintendent and a lieutenant home on furlough 
gave brief addresses. The school children sold pop 
corn, homemade candy, pop-corn balls, lemonade, 
coffee and “hot dog” sandwiches, netting a tidy 
little sum after minor expenses were paid. Alto- 
gether, the fair was a decided success, and proved 
the means of bringing the people closer together 
and getting them interested in one another. Some 
of the men donated the prize money toward a set 
of folding chairs, which solved the problem of seat- 
ing at the next entertainment. 

No school year seems complete without a play or 

(Continued on page 91) 
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The Finding of the Lyre 


There lay upon the ocean’s shore 
What once a tortoise served to cover; 
A year and more, with rush and roar, 
The surf had rolled it over, 

Had played with it, and flung it by, 

As wind and weather might decide it, 
Then tossed it high where sand-drifts 


dry 
Cheap burial might provide it. 


It rested there to bleach or tan, 

The rains had soaked, the suns had 
burned it; 

With many a ban the fisherman 

Had stumbled o’er and spurned it; 

And there the fisher-girl would stay, 

Conjecturing with her brother 

How in their play the poor estray 

Might serve some use or other. 


So there it lay, through wet and dry, 

As empty as the last new sonnet, 

Till by and by came Mercury, 

And, having mused upon it, 

“Why, here,” cried he, “the thing of 
things 

In shape, material, and dimension! 

Give it but strings, and, lo, it sings, 

A wonderful invention!” 


So said, so done; the chords he strain- 


ed, 
And, as his fingers o’er them hovered, 
The shell disdained a soul had gained, 
The lyre had been discovered. 
O empty world that round us lies, 
Dead shell, of soul and thought for- 
saken, 
Brought we but eyes like Mercury’s, 
In thee what songs should waken! 
James Russell Lowell. 


The Gambler’s Wife 


Dark is the night! How dark! No light, 
no fire! 

Cold, on the hearth, the last faint 
sparks expire! 

Shivering, she watches by the cradle 
side, 

For him, who pledged her love—last 
year a bride! 


“Hark! ’Tis his footstep. 
past!—’tis gone!” ; 

Tick! Tick!—“How wearily the time 
crawls on! 

Why should he leave me thus? He 
once was kind! 

And I believed ’twould last!—How 

mad!—How blind! 


No!—'tis 


“Rest thee, my babe!—Rest on!—’Tis 
hunger’s cry, 

Sleep!—For there is no food!—The 
fount is dry! 

Famine and cold their wearying work 
have done, 
My heart must break! And thou!” 
The clock strikes one. 
“Hush! ’tis the dice-box! Yes, he’s 
there! he’s there! 

For this!—for this he leaves me to 
despair! 

Leaves love, leaves truth, his wife, his 
child! for what? 

The wanton’s smile—the villain—and 
the sot! 


“Yet Vl not curse him. No! ’tis all 

__in vain! 

‘Tis long to wait, but sure he’ll come 
again! 

And I could starve, and bless him, but 
for you, 

My child!—his child! Oh, fiend!” 
The clock strikes two. 


“Hark! How the sign board creaks! 
The blast howls by. 

Moan! moan! A dirge swells through 
the cloudy sky. 
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see here. 


Our Readers Have Asked 


want our readers to fill this page for us. 
We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference td the 
poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


Send in the names of poems you wish to 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who have the 








privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR 
POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 
*tis his knock! he comes!—he! Strongly and fervently. He prayed 


Ha! 
comes once more!” 
Tis but the lattice flaps. Thy hope is 


“Can he desert us thus? He knows I 


stay, 

Night after night, in loneliness, to pray 

For his return—and yet he sees no 
tear! 

No! no! It cannot be. He will be here! 

“Nestle more closely, dear one, to my 
heart! 

Thou’rt cold! Thou’rt freezing! But 
we will not part! 

—* die!—Father!—It is not 


e! 
O God! protect my child!” The 
clock strikes three. 


They’re gone, they’re gone! the glim- 
mering spark hath fled! 

The wife and child are numbered with 
the dead. 

On the cold earth, outstretched in 
solemn rest, 

The babe lay frozen on its mother’s 
breast; 

The gambler came at last—but all was 
o’er— 

Dread silence reigned around;—the 
clock struck four! 


David’s Lament for Absalom 


King David’s limbs were weary. He 
had fled 

From far Jerusalem; and now he 
stood 

With his faint people for a little rest 

Upon the shore of Jordan. The light 
wind 

Of morn was stirring, and he bared his 
brow 

To its refreshing breath; for he had 
worn 

The mourner’s covering, and he had 
not felt 

That he could see his people until now. 


They gathered round him on the fresh 
green bank 

And spoke their kindly words, and as 
the sun 

Rose up in heaven he knelt among 
them there, 

And bowed his head upon his hands to 


ray. 

ont when the heart is full—where bit- 
ter thoughts 

Come crowding thickly up for utter- 
ance, 

And the poor common words of 
courtesy 

Are such a mockery—how much 

The bursting heart may pour itself in 
prayer! 

He prayed for Israel—and his voice 
went up 





for those 
Whose love had been his shield—and 
his deep tones 
—_ tremulous, But, oh! for Absa- 
om, 
™~ his estranged, misguided Absa- 
om— 
The proud, bright being who had burst 
away 
In all his princely beauty to defy 
The heart that cherished him—for him 
he prayed, 
In agony that would not be controll’d, 
Strong supplication, and forgave him 
. there 
Before his God for his deep sinfulness. 


The pall was settled. He who slept be- 
neath 

Was straightened for the grave, and as 
the folds 

Sank to their still proportions, they be- 
trayed 

The matchless symmetry of Absalom. 

The mighty Joab stood beside the bier 

And gazed upon the dark pall stead- 
fastly, 

As if he feared the slumberer might 
stir. 

A slow step startled him. 
his blade 

As if a trumpet rang, but the bent 
form 

Of David entered; and he gave com- 
mand 

In a low tone to his few followers, 

And left him with the dead. 


He grasped 


The King stood still 
Till the last echo died; then, throwing 


ty) 
The sackcloth from his brow, and lay- 


ing back 

The pall from the still features of his 
child, 

He bowed his head upon him and broke 
forth 


In the resistless eloquence of woe: 


“Alas! my noble boy! that thou 
shouldst die! 


Thou who wert made so beautifully 


fair! 

That death should settle in thy glorious 
eye, 

And leave his stillness in this clus- 

tering hair! 

How could he mark thee for the silent 
tomb, 

My proud boy, Absalom! 


“Cold is thy brow, my son! and I am 
chill 

As to my bosom I have tried to press 
thee! 

How was I wont to feel my pulses 
thrill 
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Limp cloth 


covers, 60 cents; in standard cloth covers, $1.00. 
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Like a rich harp-string yearning to 
caress thee, 
And hear thy sweet ‘my father!’ from 
those dumb 
And cold lips, Absalom! 


“But death is on thee! 
the gush 
Of music, and the voices of the 


I shall hear 


young; 
And life will pass me in the mantling 
blush, 
And the dark tresses to the soft 
winds flung ;— 
But thou no more, with thy sweet 
voice, shalt come 
To meet me, Absalom! 


“And oh! when I am stricken, and my 
heart, 
Like a bruised reed, is waiting to be 
broken, 
How will its love for thee, as I depart, 
Yearn for thine ear to drink its last 
deep token! 
It were so sweet, amid death’s gather- 
ing gloom, 
To see thee, Absalom! 
“And now, farewell! ’Tis hard to give 
thee up, 
With death so like a gentle slumber 


on thee!— 
And thy dark sin! Oh! I could drink 
the cup, 
If from this woe its bitterness had 
won thee. 
May God have called thee, like a wan- 
derer, home, 


My lost boy, Absalom!” 


He covered up his face, and bowed 
himself 
A we on his child; then, giving 
im 
A look of melting tenderness, he clasp- 


ec 

His hands convulsively, as if in prayer, 

And, as if strength were given him of 
God, 

He rose up calmly, and composed the 
pall 

Firmly and decently—and 
there, 

As if his rest had been a breathing 
sleep, 


left him 


N. P. Willis. 


When Papa Was a Boy 


When papa was a little boy you really 
couldn’t find 2 
In all the country round about a child 
so quick to mind. 

His mother never called but once, and 
he was always there; 

He never made the baby cry or pulled 
his sister’s hair. 

He never slid down banisters or made 
the slightest noise, 

And never in his life was known to 
fight with other boys. 

He always rose at six o’clock and went 
to bed at eight, 

And never lay abed till noon; and 
never sat up late. 


He finished Latin, French and Greek 
when he was ten years old, 

And knew the Spanish alphabet as 
soon as he was told. 

He never, never thought of play until 
his work was done, 

He labored hard from break of day 
until the set of sun. 

He never scraped his muddy shoes up- 
on the parlor floor, 

And never answered back his ma, and 
never banged the door. 
“But, truly, I could never see,” said 
little Dick Molloy, : 
“How he could never do these things 

and really be a boy.” 
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Children of Everystreet 
By Anna Chandler Williams 


Vine Street Junior High School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


CHARACTERS 


Sisters: Prudence, Wide-Awake, 

Careless. 

BROTHERS: Caution, Daring, 
Mother Love, their mother 
Father Dear, their father 
Truck Traffic Officer 
Street Car Automobile 
Motorcycle Bicycle 

Horse and Carriage (two children) 
_.The characters may wear costumes 
if desired, or carry posters as in il- 
lustrations. 

Time: The present. 

Scene: Everytown. 

ACT I 
ScENE I 

Morning in the dining room of a 
typical American home, furnished with 
the ordinary pieces of furniture. This 
may be simplified to include just table 
and chairs. The children with their 
mother and father are finishing break- 
fast. 

FATHER DEAR (speaking to children) 
—Are you going to remember what I 
have told you? 

PRUDENCE—Oh, yes, Father Dear. 

FATHER DEAR—I have no doubt that 
you will, my prudent daughter. 

CAUTION—So will I, Father. 

FATHER Drar—Yes, son Caution, 
you and Prudence are well-named 
children of my beloved family. But 
what of you, Daring, Venture and 
Careless? 

CARELESS—Father Dear, I promise | 
always to look to left, then right, 
when I cross a street and to do all the 
other things you told us. 

DARING—To look to left, then to 
right, always to wait for any kind of 


Venture. 


vehicle until it has passed, even a 
carriage. 
VENTURE—Yes, and never, never, 


never cross before you look. 

FATHER DEAR—So quick to learn, so 
casy to promise, yet so soon forgotten. 
(Rising from table.) Now remember 
your promises, children. Remember 
what I have told you. Be careful! 

CHILDREN (rising from table) —We 
will, Father Dear. 








'car with “Clang-clang!” 





“There, Mother Love, be Comforted” 





og 
Recitations, So 


(Father leaves for work. Children 
help Mother carry away dishes, then 
they put on their wraps, with calls 
for books, hat, cap, rubbers, etc.) 

MotTHER LovE (as she bids them 
good-by)—Look out for the automo- 
biles and street cars, children dear. 
Remember what Father has told you. 


CHILDREN—We_ will be careful, 
Mother Love. Good-by! 
ScENE II 


A city street. Chalk lines represent 
street car tracks, small chairs or boxes 
the curbing. If more elaborate 
scenery is desired, place large crayon 
drawings of houses and buildings in 
background. Automobile passes 
through street first with “Honk- 
honk!”  Yoo-da! Yoo-da!” Then 
Bicycle with  “Cling-a-ling-ling!” 
Motorcycle with “Chug-chug!” Truck 
with a loud rumble and toot. Street 
The children 





Motorcycle: “Chug, Chug! What a 
Great Big Noise I Can Make” 


on way to school appear in a group 
while vehicles move to and fro in the 
street. 

PRUDENCE—Don’t forget what Fath- 
er told you, Daring and Venture. 

WipE-AWAKE—Oh! I see a _ street 
car coming! Wait until it goes by! 

CAUTION (holding back Daring and 
Venture who are running ahead)— 
Wait! Wait! 

DARING (shaking off Caution)—Let 
me go, Caution! You bothersome old 
thing! . 

PRUDENCE—But Daring, you prom- 
ised Father! 

VENTURE—Why can’t we have some 
fun? What makes Father and Mother 
worry so? Foolish fears! We won’t 
get hurt! 

DARING—I dare you to run in front 
of that auto, Venture! 

PRUDENCE AND CAUTION (as others 
narrowly escape being hit)—Oh, Dar- 
ing! Oh, Venture! 

DARING AND VENTURE (disappear- 
ing)—We don’t care. Come on, Care- 
less. 

(Careless runs after Daring and 
Venture and does not see Bicycle 
coming. She is knocked down at the 
curbing. Prudence, Caution and Wide- 
Awake run to her. 

PRUDENCE—Oh, Careless, my dear 
sister! Why didn’t you look before 
you crossed the street? Are you hurt? 

(Caution picks her up, and carries 
her to the grass where she soon re- 
covers, but limps along, crying, with 
Caution holding her arm.) 

PRUDENCE (crying a little)—Please 
do not run after Daring and Venture 
again, Careless, and oh, do please look 
where you’re going and think what 
you’re doing. 

CauTION (seriously) —I wonder 
what Father Dear would think of you, 
Careless; you are very fortunate not 
to be hurt worse! I have half a mind 
to tell Father about Daring and Ven- 
ture. 
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CARELESS — Don’t tell, Caution. 
They will only call you a tattle-tale 
and will not pay attention to what 
Father says. I have had my lesson 
and I shall always be careful after 
this. If I try hard, will you call me 
Careful instead of Careless, dear 
brothers and sisters? 


ACT II 
SCENE I 
The same street that night after 
twelve o’clock. Automobile, Truck, 
Horse and Carriage, Bicycle, Moto- 
cycle and Street Car come to life. 
AUTOMOBILE—Honk-honk! Get out 
of my way! 


BicycLE—Cling-a-ling-a-ling! How 
good it seems to be free! 
MotTorcycLtE—Chug, chug! Ch! Ch! 


Oh! Choo! 
I can make! 

Truck—Rattle! Rumble! Roar! 
What would our owners say: if they 
knew we came out here for company? 

STREET CaR—Clang! Clang! Clang! 
I am not here for company, because I 
have all the other street cars to keep 
me from being lonesome at _ night. 
But I have something to talk over with 
you. 

OTHERS—What is it, Street Car? 
Why, here comes poor old Mr. Horse. 
He is usually so afraid of us! 

STREET CAR—He is an old friend of 
mine. Perhaps he has come for the 
same reason I am here! 

Horse (approaching)—How do you 
do, gentlemen! I am not afraid of you 
now, for your owners are not here to 
make you frighten me! 

STREET CAR—What brings you here, 
old friend? 

HorsE—A very important mission. 
(All gather around him.) Do you all 
know the children of Mother Love and 
Father Dear? 

OTHERS (shaking their heads)—Yes, 
we know them. 

BicycLE—I should say I do. This 
very morning Careless crossed the 


What a great big noise 


ngs and Plays 








always look to right and left before 
they cross a street, but I am afraid 
Daring and Venture will be seriously 
hurt, crippled for life or perhaps 
killed outright, if they continue their 
reckless behavior. 

(All shake their heads sadly.) 


BicycLE—Well, we are helpless in 
the hands of the people who run us, 














“Rattle, Rumble, Roar!” 


And the traffic laws cannot do it all 
either. The children will have to learn 
to make the streets safe for themselves 
by their own behavior. 

HorsE—I agree with you heartily. 
And I see you all (turning to others) 
agree with Bicycle. Let us hope the 
children will pay attention to Safety 
Rules. 

AUTOMOBILE (as clock strikes three) 
Good-by, comrades, I must be going. 
Honk-honk! 

BICYCLE AND MOoTORCYCLE—So must 
I! So must I! 











Daring is Killed. Left to Right: Car, Automobile, Venture, Prudence, 
Policeman, Careless, Caution and Wide-Awake 


street without looking and ran right 
in front of me, and before I could help 
it, I knocked her down. I don’t know 
whether she was badly hurt or not. 
StreeT CarR—I know those children, 
too. This very morning those two 
dreadful boys, Daring and Venture, 
ran in front of me purposely, I 
thought, and I just missed hitting 
them and perhaps killing them. It 
made me shudder! Ugh! 
AUTOMOBILE—Yes, I know them too! 
Prudence and Caution and Wide-Awake 





OTHERS (capering off scene)—So 
must we! Good-by! 
SceNE II 
The next afternoon, The same 


street. The children going home from 
school. Prudence and Careless, the 
latter bandaged, walk together talking 
to Caution and Wide-Awake. 

PRuDENCE—Our teacher told us t0- 
day what “Safety First” and “Safety 
Always” mean. Let’s choose one of 
them for our motto. 
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53,600 
CHILDREN 
FAIL 


to be promoted because of 
absence due to toothache. 
This is the record of New 
York City for 1922. 


It will cost $830,156.00 for 
these children to repeat 
grades. 


This is not only a record 
of absence and retarda- 
tion but of pain, sleepless 
nights, nervousness, ina- 
bility to eat proper food, 
probably severe illness. 
And the sad part is that 
it was preventable. 


Proper attention to oral 
hygiene makes happy, 
healthy, successful school 
children. 


The use of Dr. West’s 
Tooth Brush is being urged 
by leading dentists—Be- 
cause it’s made to reach 
the oft-neglected spots 
where trouble starts. This 
small brush fits the mouth 
perfectly—is easy to use— 
and cleans the teeth the 
one correct way. 


Three Sizes 


at all Good Dealer’s 
Adult’s size - 50c 
Youth’s size - 35c¢ 
Child’s size - 25c 





Cleans 
INSIDE 


Cleans 
OUTSIDE 





Patents allowed in United States, Great Brita 
Germany, Australia, New Zealand. ‘Cana ae 'N a. 
other patents pending Our rights will be | fully protected 
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CauTIoN—Let’s! Father Dear would 
like that, I know. 

CARELESS—Where are Daring and 
Venture? I wish we could get them 
to follow our motto! And— 

WipE-AWAKE—There they come now! 


PRUDENCE (calling) —Daring! Care- 
less! Venture! 

(The vehicles come into the street 
one by one, giving their various sig- 
nals. The children look to left and 
right and Careless is especially care- 
ful. Daring and Venture come run- 
ning. Daring dodges in front of an 
automobile and is knocked down. The 
automobile runs over him. Venture 
barely escapes. The other children 
scream and cover their faces with 
their hands, moaning, “Oh, Daring!” 
Prudence and Caution recover first, 
go to Daring and pick him up. An 
Officer appears on the scene and tukes 
charge, as curtain is lowered.) 


ACT III 

A week later. Home of children, as 
shown in Act I, Scene I. Mother Love 
is crying and Father Dear is comfort- 
ing her. The sad-faced children come 
in one by one. Careless still bandaged. 
Either the living room or dining room 
may be represented. Some children 
sit down; others stand, looking at 
Mother and Father. 

FaTHER DEAR (to Mother Love)— 
There, Mother Love, be comforted! 
We have our other dear children to 
love and care for. Our hearts are sad 
with the loss of our dear son, Daring. 
But we must think of the others who 
are left. 

MortHer Love (stops crying and 
wipes her eyes)—You are right, Fath- 
er Dear. My heart aches for the son 
who is gone, but I also love the others. 
Venture I worry about most. He, like 
Daring, is very reckless and worries 
me continually. 

VENTURE (coming to Mother)— 
Mother Love, I promise you faithfully 
to remember what I have been told and 
I will not break my promise again. 
Will you help me, Prudence and Cau- 
tion? 

PRUDENCE and CAUTION — Yes, we 
will help you, Brother dear. 

CARELESS—Maybe I can help too, 
Venture, for I am trying very hard to 
change my name from Careless to 
Careful. 

VENTURE—Thank you, Sister. 

FATHER DEAR—Let this, the sad- 
dest lesson of your lives, my chlidren, 
teach you henceforth always to obey 
the instructions I have given you 
for your safety on the streets and 
highways. 

PRUDENCE—I will speak for my 
brothers and sisters, and promise that 
in the future we will obey the Rules 
of Safety. 

OTHERS (going to Father and taking 
his hands) —We promise, Father Dear. 

(Father and Mother smile as they 
embrace the children.) 


When Father Was a Boy 
By Mary Louise Hemphill 


My father sometimes likes to tel! how, 
when he was a boy, 

That chopping kindling-wood was fun, 
and milking such a joy; 

And how he’d hustle home from schoo! 
as fast as he could run 

And never think of playing till every 
chore was done. 


He says he thought it was a treat to 
pick the plums and cherries, 

And even tries to make believe he 
liked to stem gooseberries! 

But when he’s telling of the time when 
he was just a “kid,” 

And what a busy one he was, and all 
the work he did— 


My grandpa, he just sits and smiles, 
but never says a word 

About what Father’s telling, as if he 
hadn’t heard; 

But J’ll bet you ’most anything you’d 
mention, like as not 

Grandpa remembers many things that 
Father’s just forgot! 
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J dont feel rr ght 
without tt” 


Many teachers have come to feel about T. C. U. protection just 
as Miss Elizabeth Gray, Durham, N. C., felt when she wrote: 


“Will you please let me know if my insurance policy is still in force with 


your company? it it is not, I want to renew it. 


for some reason.’ 


After once being T. C. U. protected, you will understand how 
Lillye I. Harding, Rockvale, Tenn., felt when she wrote: 
“Since I let my policy with you lapse last spring, I have never felt happy 


nor satisfied about it. Now, I want to renew it, 
thing, for I don’t want to be without longer.” 


What the T.C.U. Will Do For You 


Pay $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by accident or confining sickness. 
Pay $11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your salary has stopped. 
Pay $25 a Month for illness that does not confine you to the house but keeps you 


from your work. 


Pay 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to 


an established hospital. 


Pay $333 to $1500 for major accidents or for accidental loss of life. 


Pay Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained through railway, streetcar, 
or steamboat wreck. Full single benefits paid for injuries received in auto accidents. 


Pay Operation benefits in addition to other benefits if your policy has been main- 


tained in force for one year. . 


As the first step, send for our booklet which explains T. 
and shows you what hundreds of teachers all over the fe Mend think of it. Mail the 
It places you under no obligation. 


coupon today. 
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Recitations, Sends and Plays & 


Lady April 
By G. V. R. Wolf 
(For Any Number of Children.) 


A tall girl represents Lady April. 
She wears a long, loose robe of bright 
yellow, with a rainbow sash, and 
carries a very large umbrella and a 
watering-pot. The rainbow sash is 
made of inch-wide strips of violet, in- 
digo, green, blue, yellow, orange and 
red crepe paper, each strip being 
about two yards long. Lady April is 
engaged in sprinkling water from her 
watering pot into a box of sand or 
soil. Enter boys and girls. Boys 
wear rain-coats; girls wear rain-capes. 
These rain capes and coats may be 
made of slate-colored cambric, and 
look most realistic. 
Boys AND GIRLS (noisily recite)— 
Lady April! Lady April! 

Do you think it fair? 
Scarcely half an hour ago 

The sun shone everywhere; 
Merrily we went to play, 

’Neath the warm spring sun, 
Now the rain is falling fast, 

All our joy is done 


Lady April! Lady April! 
First you brightly smile, 
Make us think that summer’s coming, 
Knowing all the while 
That in just another minute 
You will let the raindrops fall, 
Make us scamper under cover, 
’Tisn’t fair, that’s all! 
Lapy ApRiIL— 
Do you know, dear little children, 
That you need both rain and sun? 
April is the time for showers, 
E’en tho’ it may spoil your fun; 
Don’t you know that April showers 
Make the flowers of May-time 
bloom, 
That the sun seems all the brighter 
After hours of rayless gloom? 
Farms and fields are waiting, waiting 
For the first warm rains of spring; 
With a welcome warm they greet me, 
When my watering pot I bring. 
Little children, do not murmur, 
Rather should you welcome me, 
Be it sunshine that I bring you, 
Or the rainfall, wild and free. 
You may doff your rain-coats, laddies, 
Drop your rain-capes, lassies dear, 
For the April shower is ended, 
And the skies are blue and clear. 


Boys AND GIRLS (taking off capes and 
coats)— 
Lady April, we’re but children, 
And we did not understand 
How the fields and woods and hillsides, 
All the lovely, pleasant land, 
Eagerly await the showers 
That will help green things to grow, 
And wake up the dainty flowers 
That were sleeping ’neath the snow. 
Lady April! Lady April! 
Never more will we complain, 
We’ll be happy in the sunshine, 
We'll be grateful for the rain. 


Barnyard Gossip 
By Mary Charlotte Billings 


Said Miss Biddy Hen, as she put on 
her hat, 

And settled it down, with a satisfied 
pat, 
“There goes Brownie Rabbit. She’s 

simply a fright; 

new Easter bonnet’s a terrible 

sight! 

But what hat could fit upon those 
monstrous ears? 

And if one can believe everything that 
one hears— 

No wonder her hair looks so rough, 
for at home, 

They say, the poor thing hasn’t even a 
comb!” 


Her 


| The Birds’ Party 
By Dora Mon Dore 


(Each pupil may dress in crepe paper to 
represent a bird.) 
(Enter Sparrow, who addresses next 
eight birds that enter.) 
SPARROW— 
My name is Sparrow; snow still flies 
When first my form you see. 
A party now I'll have, to show 
My hospitality. 
(Enter Bronzed Grackle.) 
Here comes Bronzed Grackle, greedy 
thing! 
To come so soon is rude, 
Though early birds may get the worms, 
I’m sure they never should. 
(Enter Robin.) 


Oh, Robin dear, I’m not surprised 

To see that you are here, 

For your arrival always is 
So early in the year. 
(Enter Bluebird.) 
And here is pretty Bluebird, 

With dress just like the skies, 

The way some birds do dress in 
spring,— 

I can’t believe my eyes! 

(Enter Red-winged Blackbird, Marsh 
Wren, Goldfinch, Black and White 
Warbler, and Blue Jay.) 

Here comes a crowd,—oh, dearie me! 

You’re welcome, one and all. 

Just make yourself at home within 

My verdant banquet hall. 

: (Birds mingle sociably.) 


Sparrow (to Blue Jay)— 
I heard your chatter, bright Blue Jay, 





Before you came in date: 
I’m quite surprised you should com- 
plain 
Upon a day so bright. 


BLUE JAY (to Sparrow) — 

Oh, hostess dear, I’m glad to see 
Your dainty little face; 

But being quite so personal 
Is rather a disgrace. 


Sparrow (to Blue Jay)— 
You saucy Blue Jay, shame on you! 
Your crest I’d like to shake. | 
Yow’re not to tell your hostess if 
She makes a slight mistake. 
(Blue Jay struts over to Bronzed 
Grackle.) 


BLUE Jay (to Bronzed Grackle) — 
Why, Mrs. Grackle, seems to me 
You walk just like a crow; 


No wonder by the name sometimes 
Of Crow-Blackbird you should go. 


BLuE JAy (to Black and White 
Warbler) — 

From Florida I s’pose you’ve come, 
Friend Warbler, Black and White, 

Perhaps you’ll go to Newfoundland, 
All dressed in stripes so bright. 


BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER (to Blue 
Jay)— 

Indeed, I may go to the North 
Before the season’s over, 

Within the year; ’tis very clear 
I’m somewhat of a rover. 


BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER (to Marsh 
Wren)— 

Dear Mrs. Wren, why stay at home, 
Well dressed in buff and brown; 
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‘| Why don’t you wander, as I do, 


About from town to town? 
(Partly turns from Marsh Wren io 
Blackbird) 
Here’s Red-winged Blackbird, I de- 
clare! 
Your wings just now I spied. 
To wear with black such crimson 
sleeves 
Is hardly dignified. 


BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER (to Gold- 
finch)—  - 
Why, Miss Goldfinch, I’m glad you’re 
here, 
You pretty golden thing. 
Just like myself, you show good taste, 
By black stripes on your wing. 


(Enter Humming-bird.) 


HUMMING-BIRD (to all)— 


I ama little Humming-bird, 
Because I’m small I’m slighted; 
Just like the rainbow, I have come 

Entirely uninvited. 


(Addresses Sparrow.) 
For being just a little late 
I humbly beg your pardon, 
"Tis better far to be on time 
When entering your garden. 


(Enter Oriole.) 
HUMMING-BIRD (to Oriole)— 
Miss Oriole, you’re always late; 

I wish you’d give the reason 
That you should always come to us 
The last bird of the season. 


ALL— 


Although we seldom care to dance, 
A social “hop’s” the thing 
Appeals to us. Still better, we 
Enjoy to sweetly sing. 
| (All sing “The Birdics’ Ball,” or other 
appropriate bird song.) 


Raindrops 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


Hear the raindrops on the roof! 
Pitter, patter, patter, pit; 

No one knows what they are doing, 
But they’re having fun at it! 


Hear them keep an even step! 
Patter, pitter, pitter, pat; 

What do you suppose they’re doing, 
As they keep in time to that? 


I’ve a fancy that they dance,— 
Pitter, patter, patter, pit; 

Hands all joined in circles merry, 
While their little sandals flit! 


Little elfmen from the garden, 
Patter, pitter, pitter, pat; 
Nimble fairies from the forest, 

Jolly brownies, short and fat! 


Resurrection Lilies 
By Mary Charlotte Billings 


Long ago, to a garden, 
Came three at early day, 

With precious ointment of spikenara, 
To the grave where the Saviour lay; 

Sweet spices and myrrh and aloes, 
They brought when the dawn was 


gray. 


But lo, the Christ had risen, 
And, lighting the garden’s gloom, 
They found a shining angel 
By the door of the empty tomb, 
While white at their feet, in the 
grasses, 
The lilies were in bloom. 


Still through the shadowy distance, 
Still through the changing years, 
The lily of Resurrection 
Its blossom at Easter bears,— 
Sweet with the fragrance of spices, 
And wet with women’s tears. 
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SENSATIONAL 


SALE 


GUARANTEED 


TYPEWRITERS 





sass 


DOWN 
Balance on 
Easy Terms 


Only $1.00 down, then a few dollars a month 
and the machine is yours. This is absolutely 
the most generous typewriter offer we ever 
made. Why rent a machine when your rent 
money will buy one? Think of it—buying a 
perfect, late model highest grade $105.00 type- 
writer at a bargain price. : 





emo LC Smith 8 


Just send $1.00 with the coupon and the machine will 
be shipped at once. Then after five days if you aro 
convinced that it is the best typewriter you ever saw, 
keepit, send us $5.20 and thensend us $5.00a month 
until our bargain price of $66.20 is paid. All cash, 
$61.70, just a little more than half its original price, 
If you don’t want it, return it and receive your $1.00 
back. Wewill pay the returnexpress charges. This 
machine is guaranteed just as if you paid $105.00 for 
it. Itis standard. Overa half million people own 
and use these typewriters and think them the best 
ever manufactured. The supply at this price is 
limited; the price will probably be raised when 
the next advertisement appears, so don’t delay. 
Fill in the coupon today—the typewriter will 
be shipped promptly. Thereisnored tape. We 
employ no_ solicitors—no collectors—no chattel 
mortgage. It is simply understood that we retain 
title to the machine until full $66.20 is paid. You 
cannot lose. It is the greatest typewriter oppor- 
tunity we have ever offered. Get the coupon in 
the mails today—SURE. FREE BOOKLET g@iv- 
ing description of this machine, also valuable 
typewriter information, sent on request. 


FREE TRIAL 


This is the famous L. C. Smith typewriter which has 
set the world’s standard for both quality and service 
for over twenty years. Perfect machines, standard 
size, keyboard of Standard Universal arrangement, 
42 keys, writing 84 characters—universally used in 
teaching thetouchsystem. Theentireline of writing 
completely visible at all times, has the decimal tabu- 
lator, the two-color ribbon, with automatic reverse, 
the back spacer, ball bearing type bars, ball bear- 
ing carriage action, ball bearing shift action. This 
ball bearing construction makes it much easier to 
learn operating on the L, C. Smith than on any other 
typewriter. Also, it gives undreamed of speed— 
beyond the limit of human possibilities. The L. C. 
Smith has every late style feature and modern op- 
erating convenience. Comes to you with every- 
thing complete; tools, cover, operating book and 
instructions—nothing extra to buy. You cannot 
imagine the perfection of this beautiful type- 
writer until you have seen it. e do the most 
perfect and highest class job of rebuilding 
known to the typewriter industry. We have 
sold thousands of these perfect late style ma- 
chines at this bargain price and every one of 
these satisfied customers had this splendid, 
Strictly up-to-date machine on five days’ free 
trial before deciding to buy it. We will send it 
to you F, O. B. Chicago for five days’ free trial. 
It willsellitself, but if you are not satisfied that this 
is the greatest typewriter you ever saw, you can 
returnit at ourexpense. You won’t want to return 
it after you try it, for you cannot equal this wonder- 
ful value anywhere. 


SEND NOW—BEFORE THEY’RE GONE 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. Use the FREE 
360 E.Grand Ave., Chicago Trial Coupon 
au Setwewewe ee eeee Se 
SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 

281-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
I enclose $1.00 as evidence of my good faith. Ship 
me the L. C. Smith Model No. 8, F. O. B. Chicago. 
After five days’ trial I will send you $5.20 and then 
$5.00 per month thereafter as rent until the $60.00 
balance of the Special $66.20 sale price is paid. The 
title to remain in you until fully paid for. It is 
understood that I have five days in which to examine 
and try the typewriter. If I choose not to keep it, I 
will carefully repack it and ship it back to you and 
you will return my $1.00 deposit. It is understood 
that you give the standard guarantee. 


SIGMACUFE. 230.0 ccccccteccecccccescccccccccccese 
Business or 
Employer....... Pa PRSSeRSEO PUSS Ce. PoM EWE Nese 














Entertainment—Continued 








The Ranch Boy and His Friend 
By “Mack” 


After the round-up in the fall 
My daddy trails his stock 
And ships them on the railroad cars 
At Belle Fourche or White Rock. 
Then Daddy goes right on that train 
To places where they sell 
The ranchers’ steers, and you should 
hear 
The stories he can tell! 


These cities are not like a ranch, 
Or even like our town; 
at buildings piled up _houses- 
igh— 
I’d think they’d tumble down! 
Folks eat their dinners when it’s night 
And grab‘ a lunch at noon! 
And Dad says that’s what makes them 
sick and kills them off so soon. 


Dad’s friend who buys and sells the 
stock 
Has a boy of just my age 
Who’d never seen a rattlesnake 
Or smelled the western sage; 
So Dad said, “Come and bring the 
folks 
And we will do our best 
To stage some stunts of pioneer days 
Now dying in the West.” 


They came and brought their boy along 
All dressed up in his best, 
With shiny shoes and a silk shirt 
And coat with double breast! 
My feet were bare, and mud-caked 
too,— 
I felt the goose flesh rise 
All over me when Junior Jim 
Stared at me in surprise. 


At last I beckoned him to come 
Down to our big corral; 

And showed him “chaps” and spurs and 

mounts, 

And my old pinto Pal. 

And then we climbed up in the mow 
And lay down in the hay, 

And pretty soon ’twas supper-time— 
That was the shortest day! 


I told him of the Fall round-up, 
And of our rodeo; 
He told me of the strangest thing 
Which he calls “radio.” 
He says he made his “crystal set,” 
“Joined air-line to bed-springs,” 
And “ground-wire hooked to water- 
pipe.” 
But—say, the news it brings! 


The baseball score, the markets too, 
Who’s winner of the fight, 

The music by big orchestras, 
And bugle “Taps” at night! 

He says if I’ll go home with him 
He'll “half and half” with me 

In every book and trap and toy, 
And that’s a lot, you see. 


He doesn’t like silk shirts at all 
And borrowed one of mine, 

And daubed his shoes with yellow clay 
To take away the shine. 

I like that city chap a heap 
And we have had a lark! 

And now we’re begging to stay here 
hae aa folks drive through the 

Park. 


’Rithmetic 
By Marian L. Gill 


Mother’s taught me how to sew, 
She says I do it well, 

I’ll draw a picture for you too, 
And I just love to spell. 


I like to sing and make up rhymes, 
My teacher knows it too; _ 
But when she says “Divide!”—or 
“Times !— 
I don’t know what to do. 


Now when you’re changing pints to 
quarts, a 
Do you “times” them or divide? 
I don’t know why you change at all, 
When they’re both MILK inside! 


I wish I had Aladdin’s ring, | 
I’d say, “Come, Genie! Quick! 
Bring seven hundred Genies here, 
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And teach me ’Rithmetic!” 
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of combating 


AKE on your own teeth 
the test we offer here. 
Then, if results delight you, 
urge young folks to do likewise. 
Millions now employ this new 
teeth-cleaning method. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise 
it. To the homes of some 50 
nations it is bringing a new 
dental era. 


All must fight film 


Film is the teeth’s great ene- 
my—that viscous film you feel. 
Most cloudy teeth and most 
tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. 

Film clings tenaciously and 
no ordinary tooth paste effec- 
tively combats it. That which 
remains soon discolors, then 
forms dingy coats. That is 
why teeth lose their beauty. 

Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it. They, with tar- 
tar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Also of many 
other troubles, local 














film on teeth 


tively fight film. One disinte- 
grates the film at all stages of 
formation. One removes it 
without harmful scouring. 
Able authorities have proved 
these methods by many careful 
tests. A new-type tooth paste 
has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 


Pepsodent is made to meet 
modern requirements. It con- 
tains no soap, no chalk. It mul- 
tiplies the alkalinity of the sa- 
liva, which is there to neutral- 
ize mouth acids. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in saliva, 
to better digest starch deposits 
on teeth. These combined ef- 
fects bring benefits which 
everyone should know. 


See those benefits 


Pepsodent quickly proves it- 
self. You will know in 10 days 
how essential it is to children 
and adults. 


Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. 


Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See 





and internal. 

Tooth troubles were 
constantly increasing. 
So dental science start- 
ed research to find 
film combatants. 


Two methods found 


Eventually two ways 
were found to effec- 


film, 





Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
then re- 
moves it with an 
agent far softer 
than enamel, 
Never use a 
film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 


how teeth become 
whiter as the film- 
coats disappear. 

You will be glad to 
know that these re- 
sults are possible. And 
we believe you will 
always advocate this 
method. Cut out cou- 
pon now, 








Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





The scientific tooth 


10- 


DAY TUBE FREE 





paste now advised 
by leading dentists 
the world over. 


CUT OUT THE 
COUPON NOW 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 817, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, [l. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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DOLLY’S LESSON—A Dance for a Little Girl 
Words and Action by Dorothy S. Lyndall 


Music: 


“TA CINQUINTAINE,” By GABRIEL-MARIE 


Note: The words are to be said by either teacher or child during the action 
of the dance. The music is obtainable for piano, orchestra or phonograph. The 
stage or platform is set with a child’s chair at the right front corner, leaving 


space enough for the child to skip around the chair. 
able and a very large doll is preferred. ; 
used as if the instructor were standing on the platform facing front. 


Any dainty dress is suit- 
The directions Left and Right are 
Two 


measures are played during each line and its action. 


Theme One 
Run right in and bring your doll, 


Careful you don’t let her fall! 
Look over here, and look over there; 
Why! There’s a chair for dolly! 


Put her down and fix her hair, 
Fix her dress and shoes with care, 
Then say to her, ‘Now you watch me, 


And how to dance you soon will see. 
Theme Two 

“First you point your foot like this,— 

And then you slide this way, 

Then you point the other foot, 

And slide the other way; 

Point your toe so carefully, 

Slide way up on your toes, you see; 

Four more times you point your toe, 


Then fast away on the slides you go. 


Next you take a pirouette, 


The other way so you won’t forget; 
Then skip forward, as you see, 


And whirl around so rapidly. 


Theme Three (a) 
“Left foot back and 


Make a deep low bow, 


And then I'll skip, as you can see, 
Around your chair so merrily, 


And then Ill skip, that’s what I’ll do, 


Until I run right back.to you. 


Theme Three (b) 
“Then slide forward in a row, 
So that backward we can go; 
Slide to this side over here, 
And then the other way, my dear; 


Whirl around, I’ll show you how, 


Then cross your foot in back and bow. 


Directions for Child 


Run in from left back to center back. 
Hold doll as if it were a baby. 


Run forward to center front, looking 
at doll lovingly. : 


Look to left and then to right, bending 
slightly forward at. waist. 


Stand on tiptoe and point to chair. 
Look surprised. 


Run to chair, seat doll and smooth her 
hair. 


Straighten the doll’s dress and wipe 
off her shoes. 


Point to doll on “you” and to self on 
“me.” 


Take skirt in hand, back away a few 
steps and bow to doll. 


4 taps of right foot. 

4 slides to the right. 

A taps of left foot. 

4 slides to the left. 

4 taps of right foot. 

A slides to right on toes. 

4 taps of left foot. 

4 galloping slides to left. 

Step on left foot with all weight on 
left. Cross right foot over in front of 


left and clear around by left heel. Put 
weight equally on both feet, lift high 


to balls of feet and turn once com- |} 


pletely to left. 


Step on right foot, cross left over and 
proceed as above. 


Hold skirts in both hands and take 
four hippity-hop skips to the front. 


Whirl back till facing the doll. 


Step back with all weight on left foot. 


Point right foot, bend left knee low, 
keep right knee straight. Bend body 
forward from waist in a low bow. 
Skip once around chair. 

Skip around again. 


Skip to left back corner and turn, rac- 
ing doll. 


Run to doll on tiptoes with tiny steps. 
Theme Three (a) may be repeated if 
desired, beginning with right foot. 


4 slides forward on toes. 
4 slides backward. 

4 slides to left side. 

4 slides to right side. 


Turn around rapidly with tiny steps. 
Hold skirts in both hands. 


Cross left foot back of right and make 
a dip bow, bending both knees quickly. 
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Theme Four 
“Now then, dolly, you and I 


Every day our dance must try, 
Till we know it through and through, 


Steps and hops and all things new. 


Also we must run around— 
Hardly seem to touch the ground— 
Just like a fairy, so light and airy, 


And then whirl round and round. 
Theme Five 
“Also we must lift our arms 


So high and gracefully— 
Overhead and down again; 


Oh! there are many things, you see. 
Four more times I’ll point my toe, 
And slide away so gracefully, 

Then I’ll point my other toe, 

And slide away so merrily. 

Dolly dear, you’ve been so. good, 


You’ve learned your lesson as you 
should, 


So we will make just one more bow, 


And go out for a walk right now.” 






Directions (Continued) 


Shake head at doll and point to self 
and doll on “you” and “I.” 


Shake finger at doll and point toe on 
“dance.” 


Spread hands out to sides, palms up 
and shake head emphatically. 


Hop around on one foot, other leg 
straight out in back, with knee 
straight and toe pointed. Arms out at 
sides, shoulder high. 


Run high on toes with very quick 
short little steps, in one complete circle 
of stage. 


Whirl around rapidly. 


Lift right arm shoulder high. 

Lift left arm shoulder high. 

Lift both arms to circle overhead. 
Run to doll and shake finger and head, 
scoldingly. 

4 taps of left foot. 

4 slides to left. 

4 taps of right foot. 

A slides to right. 

Pick up doll and pet and kiss her. 


Look at her with much affection. 
Place doll’s feet on floor, facing front 
and bend her over at waist, making 


the doll bow. 


Pick doll up in arms and run off the 
stage or platform. 





Winter, Good-by! 


Frieda Martint Buchen 


Old German Tune 





1, Win-ter, good - by! 






a. 


glad to see you go, Cov’r-ing the earth with 








shed a part-ing tear, 


2. 


Winter is o’er! 

Now we shall shiver and freeze no more! 
Beautiful cpoasine now is here, 
Charming the heart, the eye, the ear, 
Bringing the birds, the buds and bees, 
Blossoming, fragrant apple trees, 
Winter is o’er! 


Off to your home in the North-land fly! 





I - cy old man, for Spring is here; 





We are so 





No one will 


frost and snow; 


rit. 


Win - ter, good - by! 








Springtime is here! 

Thrilling our spirits with joy and cheer! 
Calling us out to forest-glade, 

River and hill and leafy shade, 
Bringing thé days so bright and long, 
Filling the woods with tuneful song, 
Springtime is here! . 
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To make a 
good 


cup of cocoa use 








THE COCOA OF 
HIGH QUALITY 


ANUFACTURED 

by the most scientific, 
up-to-date mechanical proc- 
esses (no chemicals), it is 
absolutely pure and has a 
most delicious flavor and 
aroma. 


Made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Lea. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


Mills at Dorchester, Mass. 
and Montreal, Canada 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 














WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 p 
Details FREE, 


Lee ON Z $ 
SES AN 


pond: Course. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





i NoCorr 
Producers League, 334 


Brings This 


Genuine 


DIAMOND 


Easy for you to own this beauti- 
ful ring or give it as a present. 
Simply send $1 to us today. 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Ai Wear ring 10 days and if you 
'} don’t agree it is an amazin 
bargain, return it and we will refun 
your money. If satisfied, pay $1 a 
week until $32.50 is paid. Rat 
catalog. Diamonds, Watches 
FREE Seweiry, $10 to $1000. All 
Wonderful values. 
Address Dept. 455 












Blue white, © 
perfect cut gen- 
vine diamond 


on long credit. 
Est. 1890. 


BAER Bros.Co. 
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Informal Letter Paper 


— “ya Sheets 


\\ 100 Envelopes 
\ $4.00 


\N 


Your name and address printed neatly with dark blue 
ink on 200 sheets and 100 envelopes of high grade bond 
paper. Sheet measures 5%; x 6%4 in., envelopes to fit. 
Best quality workmanship and efficient service insured. 
Send money order or check with order, or if not con- 
venient we will send C. O. D. If west of Mississippi 
or in foreign land add 10c. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money cheerfully refunded. Samples free. 


In Mail Order Printing Business 24 Years. 
SEIBERT PRINTING CO., Box 201, Dover, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Wa 
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Entertainment—Continued 








Auntie’s Dress 


By Katherine Hart Weber 


(To be given by a little girl with bobbed 
hair, She wears a long dress, fan and big hat, 
putting them on when they are mentioned in 
the poem. She slowly walks up and down, ad- 
miring herself as she speaks. At the last she 
looks hurriedly around and in great fright 
climbs into a chair.) 


It’s sort of nice to be alone, 

And not another soul at home. 

I wonder what I’d better do 

To amuse myself the whole 
through? 

Oh! I’ll just try on Auntie’s dress 

For she would never care, I guess. 


day 


Such a string of hooks and eyes! 
I’ll not hook every one 

For if I did ’twould take so long 
I never would get done. 


Oh my, don’t I look fine? 

How I do wish this dress was mine; 
It’s just the fit, and quite my style— 
I think I’ll keep it on awhile. 


And where’s my fan? I do declare 
If I just only had long hair, 

I'd be grown up as grown could be 
And be asked to sing in church, tra-le! 


Oh, I know! What I need’s a hat 
To cover up my hair, 

And then if I should hear a rap 
I really wouldn’t care. 


I wish someone would come to call— 

They’d never know ’twas me at all. 

Supposing President Coolidge came, 

Of course he wouldn’t know my 
name— 


But I’d just make him feel at home 
And ask him, “Did you come alone? 
Or did you bring some jolly dog?” 
(He’d never guess that I’m a fraud.) 


The census-taker might come too; 
I’d tell him I was twenty-two 

And had a husband big and brave 
Who owned a car and really shaved. 


Some girls are ’fraid to stay alone 
But nothing can scare me. 

I’m not afraid of Indians 

Or bears, or snakes, or bees. 


Oh mercy me! What did I see 
Run in that corner there! 

Was it a horrid mouse? Oh, help! 
Thank heavens! Here’s a chair, 


An Arbor Day Tree 


Dear little tree that we plant to-day, 
What will you be when we’re old and 
gray? 

“The savings bank of the squirrel and 
mouse, 
For robin 
house, 
= ae room of the butterfly’s 

all, 
The locust’s and katydid’s concert hall, 
The schoolboy’s ladder in pleasant 
June, 
The schoolgirl’s tent in the July noon. 
And my leaves shall whisper them 
merrily 
A tale of the children who planted 
me.” Youth’s Companion. 


and wren an apartment 


Sapping Season 
By Lucy Larcom 


Sunshine set to music! 
Hear the sparrow sing! 
In his note is freshness 
Of the new-born spring. 
In his trill delicious 
Summer overflows— 
Whiteness of the lily, 
Sweetness of the rose. 


Splendor of the sunrise, 
Fragrance of the breeze, 
Crystal of the brooklet 
Trickling under trees; 
Over moss and pebbles— 
Hark! you have them all 
Prophesied and chanted 
In the sparrow’s call. 












in MEMORY OF 
CHILD LIFE SACRIFICED ON THE 
ALTAQ OF HASTE AND RECKLESSNESS. 
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A Memorial and Reminder 


On a busy street corner of St. Louis, Missouri, 
is this memorial to children who have lost their 
lives in traffic accidents. This is just one in- 
stance of the nation-wide awakening to the 
need of safe-guarding child life. 


There is just one more thing to be done-- make 
school and public playgrounds safer. 


THE PRACTICAL SAFEGUARD 


Enclose grounds with Cyclone Fence. Confines children 


safely while at play. 


Cyclone “Galv-After” Chain Link Fence—Heavily Hot- 
Dipped, Zinc-Coated (or MHot-Galvanized) AFTER 
Weaving lasts years longer. Cyclone Service solves all 
fencing problems. Write nearest offices, Dept. 49, for 
complete information. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES : 
Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 


Waukegan, Ill., 
Oakland, Cal. (Standard Fence Co.) 


Cyclone Fence 


RYRPILRTY PROTECTION PAYS 
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Keeping Easter 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


The flowers are keeping Easter; 
I heard a lily say, 

“T must think of holy things, 
For it is Easter Day.” 


The gentle purple violets, 
Abloom about the door, 

Whispered, “Let us be sweeter 
Than we have been before.” 


The crocuses are ready 
In beds upon the lawn, 

With gowns like golden sunshine 
To greet the Easter dawn. 


The hyacinths stand stately 
As though they long to hear 
The sound of Easter anthems— 

Joyful, sweet, and clear. 


The flowers’ are keeping Easter; 
My heart will keep it, too, 

With loyal faith in Power Divine, 
The whole day through and through. 


His Easter. Hat 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


A saucy Sallie Bluejay met a gorgeous 
Easter Bunny. 
“My sakes!” the Bluejay tittered, “but 
you certainly look funny! 
Your suit is quite too big for you, 
Your shiny shoes are wet with 
dew. 
I wouldn’t wear that hat of yours—no, 
not for any money!” 


The Bunny stiffly bowed, and _ said, 
“You surely do not flatter! 
But never think that I’m disturbed by 
all your aimless chatter.” 
“Were I in your place,” Sallie said, 
“I'd lift my hat from off my head 
When bowing to a lady! Prithee, tell 
me—what’s the matter?” 


“Your manners,” said the Bun, sare 
not polite, tal I don’t mind ’em! 
But still, 1 think, Miss Sallie, it is 
time that you refined ’em! 
My hat to-day is on, to stay! 
For in it, safely stowed away, 
My Easter eggs are hidden where the 
children cannot find ’em!” 


The Farmer and the Crow 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


(Any number of boys and girls may take part. 
They enter, hoe on shoulder, and stand in line.) 
Long ago, one April morn, 
Came the farmer, ‘dropped the 


corn, 
“Hid it carefully and slow, 
“Go away, you saucy crow! 
4See that figure over there 
With his gun poised in the air; 
You had better list to me 
Daring crow, there in the tree! 


5Now the blades are weak and 
small, 

SNow a growing strong and 
tall, 

TWaving all their slender leaves, 

SClasping tight their precious 
sheaves. 


What they did there in the dew 
Stupid farmer never knew. 

Ha! Ha! now ’tis husking day, 
*Strip the husk down; pull away! 
Oh, this is such jolly fun, 

10We are sorry when ’tis done. 


MOTIONS 


1. Drop hoe blade to floor 
sound, 

2. Go through motions of covering soil over 

cern with hoe. 

Shake hoe threateningly. 

with right foot. 

Hoe in position of gun, taking aim. 

Hold hae blade two inches from floor, 

Hold hoe shoulder-high. 

Wave hoe to and fro. 

Clasp hoe handle with both hands. 

Go through motions of husking corn. 

Shoulder hoes, exit single file. 


with clanking 


Step forward, 
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Robin Is Here 


Robin is here, robin is here! 
Oh, give him a crumb. 
Robins are here, robins are here! 
And oh, the spring has come! 
In the orchards robins sing, 
On the branches see them swing, 
Bringing to you, bringing to you, 
Promises of spring. 


Somethin’ Else 
By Elizabeth Hart 


It’s funny how a feller is, 
(It bothers me a lot) 

He’s allus wantin’ somethin’ else 
Besides what he has got. 


Last fall us kids was racin’-mad; 
There wasn’t hardly ‘one 

But got a coaster wagon—say, 
We had a bunch of fun! 


In winter—boy! the hill we had! 
My old sled wouldn’t do; 

Dad didn’t much like buyin’ one, 
But I fin’ly coaxed him to. 


Now, here’s the grand spring weather 


come, 
It’s fun, of course, to hike; 
But the other guys are spinnin’ 
*round— 


I just got to have a bike. 


All-at Once 
By Mary E. Lambert 


All at once the leaves have opened, 
All at -once. the = flowers have 
bloomed, 
All at once has Nature spoken, 
And earth’s breath is sweet per- 
fumed. 


All at once the birds are mating— 
See them in each leafy tree 

Eagerly the home nests building, 
Singing roundelay and glee, 


Flora and her flower fairies 
Revel now in each parterre, 
Elfins’ sylvan haunts are laden 
With wild blossoms rich and rare. 


Grass grows in the sunshine mellow, 
Children romp now, wild and free; 

Spring shines in their laughing faces— 
Spring is beautiful to see! 


Courage, sad hearts! Winter’s over, 
Joys may with the Spring be born; 
Let no dark, no doubting shadow 
Mar God’s bright Spring days with 
scorn, 


All at once, like inspiration, 

Let this thought give perfect rest: 
He who wisely rules the seasons, 

For our welfare knoweth best. 
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64 Recitations, Songs and Plays 


Trees to Let 


I’ve pleasant rooms to rent, you’ve 
heard? 

Well, step inside, dear Mr. Bird; 

I’ll take you up and let you see 

The rooms in my apartment tree; 


“i Mrs. 
I think “you'll find no better view 


Around, nor any rooms so high— 
Such windows facing on the sky! 


Bird, does this please 


You’ll take the rooms at once, 
say? 

Well, Mr. Bird, how will you pay? 

“A hundred little songs a day!” 


you 


And so my tree is rented now; 

A nest is swinging from each bough; 
And I grow richer listening 

To all the songs my tenants sing, 


What Does the Seed Wait For 
Underground ? 


What does the seed wait for under- 
ground? 

It waits for the tap of rain around; 

And the sky says, ‘“‘Go, 

“—— clouds, the seeds want you be- 
OW.’ 


And down the merry cloud comes, 
Like the tap of a million tiny drums, 
And the flowers say, 

“Little cloud, we’ll come out to play.” 


And out they come in a pretty row— 

Red, blue, yellow—and laugh and 
grow, 

And they play with the rain and shine 
in the sun, 

And grow and grow till the summer’s 
done. 


The Song of the Rain 


By Marianne Farningham 


Lift up your faces 
For me to kiss, 

Leaf-friends and lovers, 
And do not miss 

What you have prayed for 
To make your bliss. 


Have I long tarried? 
I come at last. 

Lift up your fingers 
And hold me fast; 

A blessing would fail you 
If I went past. 


Trees of the forest 
Thirsting for me, 

I heard your whispers 
Over the sea; 

I set leaves dancing 

. For love and glee. 


Fields of brown barley 
And glorious wheat 
Nod me a welcome 











day. 
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Cordial and meet; 
I save your harvests 
For men to eat, 


Sweet honeysuckle, 
Open your mouth; 
Pretty rose children, 
Forget the drouth; 
Lilies be friendly, 
I come from the South. 


Great world all thirsty, 
friend draws nigh; 
God sends me to you, 
And glad am I; 
Because I kiss you 
You will not die. 


An Easter Hymn 


Awake, thou wintry earth— 
Fling off thy sadness! 
Fair vernal flowers, laugh forth 
Your ancient gladness! 
Christ is risen! 


Wave woods, your blossoms all, 
Grim death is dead! 
Ye weeping funeral trees, 
Lift up your heads! 
Christ is risen! 


April’s Blessing 
By Dessie Marie Bonnett 


Once when Mother Nature sallied round 
To learn if all was cheerful, 

Among the merry months, she found 
Young April very tearful. © 

She said, “Why do you weep, my child, 
When joy is yours to treasure? 

You should be always sweet and mild; 
You merit my displeasure.” 


“O Mother Nature!” April cried; 
“You’re kindest, best of mothers, 
And yet it cannot be denied 
I’m favored less than others. 
The children gaily flock to May, 
With baskets flower-laden, 
June ushers in vacation day 
To many a youth and maiden. 


“The honor of July is spread 

By music, rhyme and story; 
Home-coming week and camp-fires red 

Are part of August’s glory; 
September sends a welcome call 

To schooltime sports so jolly; 
October bright is loved by all, 

With its night of fun and folly. 


“November needs no added praise, 
While the winter months succeeding, 
So amply blessed with holidays, 
Are each in honor leading. 
Bluff, blustery March admits 
guides 
The gentle springtime season, 
Then shares besides, my Eastertides— 
Without a single reason.” 


and 


Did kind Dame Nature understand 
Conditions so distressing? 
“Child,” she replied, “for you I’ve 
planned 
Mid-springtime’s golden blessing. 
You have blue skies, bright flowers 
and trees, 
White lambs on hillsides lying; 
Could more than these your fancy 
please 
Or make you cease your sighing? 


“Though Fortune’s favors fail to cheer 
Or render honors rightful, 

You be the best month of the year, 
The fairest, most delightful.” 

Now when birds, lambs and children 

play 

Mid sunbeams softly creeping, 

We know that April, bright and gay, 
This good advice is keeping. . 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


SINGING GLADNESS INTO LIFE 


“I have watched the birds in springtime 
Building along the way; 

From their hearts a song of joyance 
Flooded the golden day. 


“I have watched men toiling, toiling, 
A silent, listless throng; 

In their hearts there dwelt no gladness, 
From their lips there fell no song. 


“We have wandered like truant chil- 
dren 
Deep into ways of strife, 
Let us build as the birds are building, 
Singing gladness into life.” 


THE BURDEN OF LIFE 

It is the beautiful work of Chris- 
tianity everywhere to adjust the bur- 
den of life to those who bear it, and 
them to it. It has a perfectly mirac- 
ulous gift of healing. Without doing 
any violence to human nature it sets 
it right with life, harmonizing it with 
all surrounding things, and restoring 
those who are jaded with the fatigue 
and dust of the world to a new grace 
of living. In the mere matter of al- 
tering the perspective of life and chang- 
ing the proportion of things, its func- 
tion in lightening the care of man is 
altogether its own. The weight of a 
load depends upon the attraction of the 
earth. But suppose the attraction of 
the earth were removed? A ton on 
some other planet, where the attraction 
of gravity is less, does not weigh half 
a ton. Now Christianity removes the 
attraction of the earth, and this is one 
way in which it diminishes men’s bur- 
den. It makes them citizens of an- 
other world. What was a ton yester- 
day is not half a ton to-day. So with- 
out changing one’s_ circumstances, 
merely by offering a wider horizon and 
a different standard, it alters the whole 
aspect of the world. 
. Christianity as Christ taught it is 
the truest philosophy of life ever spo- 
ken.—Henry Drummond. 


GOOD CHEER NUGGETS 


Exactness in little duties is a won- 
derful source of cheerfulness.—F'red- 
erick W. Faber. 


No one who does not enjoy work can 
truly enjoy anything else.—President 
Raymond. 


Make the best of everything; 

Think the best of everybody; 

Hope the best for yourself. 
George Stephenson. 


Looks like ever’thing in the world 
comes right, if we jes’ wait long 
enough.— “Mrs. Wiggs.” 

Pleasure comes of its own accord in 
the right way of life, and the simplest, 
the cheapest, and the most inevitable 
pleasures are the best.—Carl Hilty. 


Every day look at a beautiful pic- 
ture, read’ a beautiful poem, listen to 
beautiful music, and, if possible, say 
some reasonable thing.—Goethe. 


Spite of old sorrow and older sin- 
ning, 
And puzzles forecasted, and possible 


pain, 
Take heart with the day and begin 
again. 
Susan Coolidge. 


Mirth is God’s medicine. Everybody 
ought to bathe in it. Grim care, mo- 
roseness, anxiety—all this rust of life 
ought to be scoured off by the oil of 
mirth. It is better than emery. Bles- 
sed is he who has a sense of the hu- 


morous. He has that which is worth 
more than money.—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


If only every child could be trained 
to look on the funny side of things in- 
stead of the doleful, how much un- 
happiness would be eliminated from 
his life! If anything disagreeable 
happens try to see the humorous side 
of it, and do not let it rob you of peace 
of mind. To see the funny side will 
often transform an unpleasant situa- 
tion into a merry one.—Delia Lyman 
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How I Use “Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans” 
By F. Rudolph Cook 


HAVE on my desk an array of 

reference books and_ teachers’ 
helps; in fact, my besetting sin is 
to pounce on a new educational book 
before the presses have fairly loosed 
their hold on it. But, although ex- 
cellent in their way, such books sel- 
dom seem adequate and applicable to 
my immediate needs. However, once 
a month the generous Post Office De- 
partment of our great government 
lands a living, breathing, up-to-date 
classroom in the midst of my mass of 
antiquated teaching methods. To me 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
is the ideal classroom in magazine 
form. 

We often wish we could visit some 
up-to-the-minute school, embodying 
the best ideas of modern education, 
and see if there really is such a place, 
or if teaching is just as humdrum and 
commonplace in all parts of the globe 
as it seems to be at home. Besides 
representing the ideal classroom, Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR is like a course of 
study, because each issue bears a vital 
relation to the one going before, and 
they all bear directly on the teaching 
needs of the season. We can depend 
upon certain features appearing in the 
next issue, and there is no smattering 
of “surprise” material, isolated from 
the regular course of study. I find it 
very convenient, when making out my 
lesson plans, to knit with them much 
in the current issue of the paper. 

I always read the leading articles on 
method as well as the descriptive arti- 
cles. One, “The Allen Plan of Teach- 
ing Spelling,” solved practically all my 
spelling problems, and those of many 
other teachers whose attention I called 
to it. This article gave me a method 
that makes spelling function beyond 
the class period, and by the use of 
graphs I keep the interest in accurate 
work at a very high pitch. 

Before cutting any material from 
the current issue I permit the children 
to read the cheerful little stories that 
appear. They constitute well moti- 
vated reading material. 

The Instructor posters are an insti- 
tution everywhere, so I need not dwell 
on them. Suffice it to say that we 
always have the month’s poster on dis- 
play. My boys and girls vie with one 
another for the honor of reproducing 
the poster for the current month. 

In the past I have regretted that it 
was often necessary to teach our great 
paintings from half-tone reproductions. 
I have always felt that children should 
appreciate the art of color harmony, 
that they should have a chance to 
respond to the warm, rich tones in the 
work of the masters. This is made 
possible through intelligent use of the 
cover reproductions of great paintings, 
in connection with the monthly picture 
study lesson inside the magazine. My 
course in picture study is very clearly 
defined, because each month I teach 
the painting presented by NorMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR. 

Children tire of continual line-work 
and perspective in drawing, but give 
them the seasonal drawing lessons pre- 
pared by John T. Lemos, and they be- 
come completely absorbed in making a 
reproduction of his page. Without 
realizing it they learn a valuable les- 
son in art—that all lines should be 
built from a simple geometrical figure, 
and that no finishing stroke should be 
made that has not a definite purpose. 
These lessons are vivid, and closely 
connected with the children’s thoughts 
of the season. 

The little stories about animals that 
appear from time to time we utilize in 
making good silent reading drill cards. 
The stories are fascinating in them- 
selves, and their brevity makes it a 
simple matter to cut them from the 
paper, mount them on a piece of bris- 
tol board, and either write or type ap- 
propriate exercises and questions on 
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“This and That and Tother” 


the back. Occasionally I hand each 
child a card, questions up. I ask one 
pupil to read the first question; at a 
signal all turn the card over, find the 
answer, and tell it briefly. Such sto- 
ries serve to increase both speed and 
comprehension in silent reading, if 
given often and consistently. 

I also clip many of the poems from 
the magazine and mounft them on stiff 
paper. A child may at any time se- 
cure a poem, learn it, and recite it be- 
fore the school. Besides developing 
initiative, the faster workers (our big 
problem) are given something to do, 
when they might be harmfully occu- 
pied. Excitement soars high when two 
children are close in a race—one 
learns a stanza more than the other— 
he has the poem entirely learned, and 
after proving it by writing, he is al- 
lowed to recite it. 

The lesson plans in various subjects 
—whether civics, arithmetic, or litera- 
ture, are used regularly. The manual 
training suggestions are always de- 
lightfully interesting. The entertain- 
ment material is indispensable. 

If you decide to try out some new 
method that you read of, do not 
abandon it after a few days and go 
back to the old. As a rule, the ideas 
presented in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR have 
been tested out by progressive teach- 
ers in progressive schools. I myself 
have never been disappointed; but of 
course it is not fair to pass judgment 
after a few days’ trial. When I first 
used the Allen Method of Teaching 
Spelling the children were unaccus- 
tomed to it and they were confused, 
but in a few days spelling went like 
clockwork by the new method, If the 
first days’ lessons had succeeded in 
discouraging me, I would now be me- 
chanically placing ten words on the 
board each day, the children would 
memorize those ten words, receive 
100%—and then amaze me by mis- 
spelling the simplest words on papers! 

The point, then, is to make up your 
mind to abandon a few of your old, 
mildewed methods and adopt for your 
own benefit and that of your children 
some of the stimulating, fresh ideas of 
the magazine that has proved to be my 
greatest classroom help, NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. 


Don’t Retire Your Old Books! 
By Estelle Bennett 


OR many years, in our school, it 

was the custom to give old books 
to the children at the close of the 
year. Finally, we decided that was a 
bad policy as it encouraged children 
to appropriate to themselves. some of 
the books actually in use, so the dis- 
carded texts were stored in the vari- 
ous teachers’ rooms and they were 
given permission to use them as they 
saw fit. 

In the upper grades, nearly all the 
geography maps were taken from the 
books and then cut out similar to jig- 
saw puzzle maps. Each map was put 
in a separate envelope and these were 
placed on a table so that any pupil 
might have access to them whenever 
he had a free period. Most children 
love puzzles and on this account the 
maps were very popular. From them 
the pupils received a much better idea 
of locations than they had had before. 

Still later, in the same grade, words 
were cut. from the books—names of 
cities, rivers, mountains, etc. Ten of 


| these were placed in each of many en- 
| velopes and the envelopes were passed 


out during geography period. Each 
child was given a certain length of 
time to write on paper the locations of 
the places named in his envelope. Then 
the papers were collected and the re- 
sults posted on the board. 

In all grades above the third, pic- 
tures were cut out and pasted in note- 
books to illustrate various lessons. 
For example, under the topic “Our 
Cotton Plantations,” some pictures 
were: “Old-Time Method of Weaving 
and Spinning,” “Baling Cotton, Mem- 





phis, Tenn.,” and “Picking Cotton in 
Georgia.” 

Some rooms made scrapbooks of 
famous sayings secured from discard- 
ed reading and history books. Some 
pictures from reading books, as Millet’s 
“The Gleaners,” were used as a basis 
for picture study lessons. ‘ 

For review lessons in history, vari- 
ous outlines were cut from books and 
a different one passed to each child 
with the direction that he be able to 
explain his outline fully for the next 
lesson. ’ 

Words were cut from discarded 
language books and placed in envel- 
opes, twenty-five to a set. These were 
passed out, and a given time allowed 
for pupils to classify them according 
to the parts of speech. In the same 
way, sentences were classified accord- 
ing to form and meaning, lists of ad- 
verbs and adjectives of various de- 
grees were given out and the pupils 
required to complete the comparisons; 
and verbs were given out for comple- 
tion of principal parts. 

These devices afforded excellent re- 
view work and provided a change from 
the routine drill. They were interest- 
ing, the children enjoyed them, and the 
books were really put to good use; not 
only for one year, but by saving lists, 
for years to come. 


Little Things That Parents 
Appreciate 
By Margaret A. Bartlett 


OMETIMES it happens that a child 

is taken sick in school. The 
thoughtless teacher says: “Johnny, 
if you don’t feel well, you had better 
go home.” But the thoughtful one 
does more than that. If there is a 
telephone in the building, as there is 
generally nowadays, she calls up the 
child’s parents, telling them Johnny is 
sick. If she thinks it necessary, she 
asks them to come after him. If she 
considers that Johnny is not sick 
enough to need to be taken home, she 
merely says that she is sending Johnny 
home on account of a headache, or an 
upset stomach, or whatever the con- 
dition is, and asks that the parents be 
on the lookout for him. Or, if there 
isn’t a phone either in the schoolhouse 
or in the child’s home, the thoughtful 
teacher sends another child home with 
the sick one to see that he arrives 
safely—for little children might faint 
on the road as well as grown-ups. 

Such thoughtfulness parents appre- 
ciate. It is one of the little things of 
life which cost nothing but reap great 
returns. Parents cannot help but feel 
kindly disposed toward a teacher who 
has gone out of her way to insure the 
safety of a sick child. They will find 
it easy to overlook little differences of 
opinion such as sometimes arise be- 
tween parents and teachers, remember- 
ing Miss Blank’s thoughtfulness, and 
they will say a good word for her 
whenever her name is brought into a 
discussion. 

There are other bits of thoughtful- 
ness on the part of the teacher which 
parents appreciate. Many mothers, as 
well as many children, would be pleased 
if the teacher took the trouble to send 
home by some child passing that way, 
the lessons for the day, when a child 
is only slightly sick. (Care, of course, 
must be taken lest books be sent into a 
home where a contagious disease has 
broken out.) 

When a child is seriously ill, or is 
forced by a contagious disease to re- 
main home for a week or more, the 
teacher should always make inquiries 
of one sort or another. It is not neces- 
sary that she call at the home, but she 
should at least call by phone or else 
send a cheery little letter to the 
patient. The important thing is that 
she show interest in the child and sym- 
hy for his condition. The child 
and his parents should never be allow- 
ed to feel that it doesn’t matter wheth- 
er the child attends school or not. 

Again, there are parents who are 
unable to visit school as_ parents 
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should. They know, from the monthly 
reports, whether their child is making 
good progress or not; but how much 
they would appreciate a line from the 
teacher sometime stating that Mary 
is trying much harder this month to 
improve her writing, that she recent- 
ly had two writing lessons on exhibi- 
tion in the schoolroom! The parents 
would appreciate the fact that the 
teacher was interested in Mary’s work, 
they would be pleased to learn directly 
from the teacher that she was making 
progress, and they would let Mary 
know how her efforts pleased them, 
which could not help but have the ef- 
fect of making the child work harder. 
A little ‘thoughtfulness in that case 
would go a long way. 

A teacher to be successful must he 
appreciated by the parents of her pu- 
pils, and there is.no quicker, surer way 
to win that appreciation than by show- 
ing thoughtfulness whenever occasion 
arises, 


What to Do With Spare 
Moments 
By Earline Kent 


N a group of thirty or forty chil- 

dren, such as we usually have in a 
city grade, I have found that some are 
very backward, a few very bright, and 
the majority of ordinary intelligence. 

In giving work to the children, more 
is accomplished if the grade is divided 
and a different type of work is as- 
signed each group. There are always 
children who finish their task sooner 
than others. Unless these children are 
given some definite assignment, they 
begin to make trouble. Most of the 
difficulties in a classroom arise from 
a child’s not being interested. If the 
children are supplied with helpful 
tools, not only will the child’s pleasure 
and profit be increased, the teacher 
will find her own satisfaction multi- 
plied. 

With such helps as the Courtis 
Practice Pads and the Studebaker 
Cards, the child is able to make prog- 
ress in number. 

We should have a well-selected li- 
brary in every grade, beginning with 
the first, but until that time comes the 
teacher must do the best she can to 
help her pupils “learn to read by 
reading.” School authorities often 
think a supply of readers is sufficient, 
but children prefer a storybook not 
labeled “Reader” when they read for 
pleasure. The most helpful material 
I have used, with the least expenditure, 
consists in clippings from magazines, 
cards and folders collected from travels, 
and several dozen of the Instructor 
Literature Series. My third grade are 
much interested in reading these books 
and they can tell and write about what 
they have read. I have a reading 
table with chairs arranged around it 
and all reading material placed on the 
table. The instructions are, “As soon 
as you have finished your assigned 
work, without asking permission you 
may pass to the table and read. If 
there are more than four at the table 
you may take a book and pass to your 
seat.” 

Two months ago one of my boys 
could not read in the prescribed reader. 
He was mischievous and disorganized 
the room. This boy is thirteen years 
old. I gave him simple stories (those 
for first and second grades). Now he 
can read fairly well, and he wants to 
read. 

The children read aloud to the class 
stories they like, and tell why they like 
them. One bright boy said he liked 
Paul Jones better than Perry because 
Jones was the first man to make a 
nation salute our flag. 

My children have become well in- 
formed in history, geography and 
nature study just because the right 
material was placed within their 
reach. Having tested out this method 
for several years I thought it might 
help some other teacher to know of 
my experience. 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition 











OF THE WORLD’ ONG 
202 ALL : jas Beak 108 ax 15c 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me Largo 





Alouette 

America 

America the Beautiful 

Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chorus 

Auld Lang Syne 

Baa! Baa! Black Sheep 

Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public 

Blue Bells of Scotland 

Broom, The (Round) 

Bull Dog, The 

Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Cradle Song—Brahms 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Deck the Hall | 

Dixie [Thine Eyes 

Drink to. Me Only With 

Farmer, The 

Farmyard, The 

First Noel, The 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

Gaily the Troubadour 

Go Down, Moses 

God Be With You Till 
We Meet Again 

Ges Bless Our 


4anc 
Good Night (Round) 
Good Night, Ladies 
Graduation Song 
Gymnastic Relief, A 
Hail to the Chief 
Hark! The Herald Angels 
Sing [ Tara’s Hails 
Harp That Once ‘Thro’ 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Home, Sweet_ Home 
llow Can I Leave Thee 
Ilow D’Ye Do 
Ilinois 
Indian Lullaby 
In the Gloaming . 
It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
Jingle Bells 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas 
Joy to the World 
Juanita 
Kathleen Mavourneen 
keep the Home _ Fires 
burning 
Keller’s American Hymn 
Killarney 


Native 


Last Rose of Summer 
Laugh Provoker, A 

Lead, Kindly Light 
Lightly Row 

Little Bo-Pee 

uittle Man, 

Loch Lomond 

Long Trail, The 

Loreley, The 

zove’s Old Sweet Song 
Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
MacDonald’s Farm 

March of Men of Harlech 
Marseillaise Hymn 

ferrily, Merrily. (Round) 
Michigan, My Michigan 
Mummy Song, The 

My Bonnie Thee 
My Faith Looks Up to 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Nearer, My. God, to Thee 
O Little Town of Beth- 


lehem 
O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
oO k Joe 





t Home 
Old Oaken_ Bucket, The 
Onward, Christian Sol- 

diers 

Perfect Day 
Reuben and Rachel 
Robin Adair 
Robin Redbreast 
Rocked_in the Cradle of 


Burning 
(Round) 

Silent Night 

Smiles 

Solomon Levi 

Spanish Cavalier,The [The 

Star Spangled Banner, 

Sweet and Low [iot 

Swing Low, Sweet Char- 

There’s Music in the Air 

Three Fishermen, The 

Vacant. Chair, The 

We Three Kings of 


oO t Are 
When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly i 
When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie 
While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks __ - 
Work, for the Night is 
Coming 


And 102 other songs just as good. 
The new “Golden Book” contains 128 pages, 


6 x 9 inches, is printed from newly engraved 
plates on a good quality of paper, and attrac- 
tively bound in covers made from “rope stock 
which is very tough and durable. 

Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, 
or $15.00 a hundred, transportation prepaid. 
When one hundred or more copies are ordered 
at one time, to be shipped to one address, a 
special price is made of $12.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. 

Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid. 

Send today for as many copies of the Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs as you need for your 
school. You will find it the biggest value ever 
offered in a song book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
Orde from Nearest Point 








Playground Supervision 
By Edith Kennon 


HE matter of playground supervi- 

sion is one sometimes neglected 
by rural teachers who are otherwise 
efficient and conscientious. Very often 
the children are left to “run wild” 
from the time they are dismissed at 
recess and at noon until the bell rings. 
The bad results of this practice, both 
direct and indirect, are apparent in 
every school where it occurs. Chil- 
dren are bound to find some sort of 
outlet for their energy and will in 
some way devise means to satisfy 
their instinct for entertainment; but 
unguided, this instinct crops out in 
most undesirable ways. What rural 
teacher has not, at some time or other 
in her experience, gone to a school, or 
worse yet, left one whose walls were 
marked and defaced, whose founda- 
tions were partly despoiled of stones, 
whose outbuildings were perhaps ob- 
scenely decorated and whose fences 
were down? All of this is the result, 
for the most part, of unsupervised ac- 
tivity. How many times have. parents 
complained, and complained justly, 
too, of bad habits and evil practices 
learned at school? 

Many teachers object to the idea of 
this supervision of children, because 
they do not understand its meaning. 
They believe that to supervise play, it 
is necessary for them to play with the 
children. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Indeed, in many, if 
not in most cases, it is unwise for 
teachers to play with children. Inex- 
perienced young teachers occasionally 
lose the respect of their pupils by play- 
ing with them on equal terms. On the 
other hand, if the teacher has at- 
tained such years of discretion and ex- 
perience as to enable her to take part 
in games without “loss of caste,” she 
is, for those very reasons, apt to put 
a damper on children’s games and to 
destroy the spontaneity of the occa- 
sion. However, an occasional game in 
which teacher plays, adds zest and en- 
thusiasm to a dull day. The whole 
idea is to oversee the recreation peri- 
od in order that the formation of bad 
habits may be minimized and that of 
good ones encouraged. Proper occu- 
pation of leisure time is now regarded 
as an important part of life. 

No specific rules can be laid down 
that will apply to every rural school, 
but general hints that may be modified 
and adapted for use in individual 
cases may be given. In large schools 
with good-sized playgrounds it is often 
well to divide the grounds and give 
one part to the girls and one to the 
boys. Sometimes the small children 
may profitably be separated from the 
large ones. In small schools, in order 
to get enough players for a game, 
boys and girls, both big and _ little, 
have to play together. _ 

Both the teacher and the _ school 
where recreational supervision is new 
are apt to allow it to overreach its 
bounds to such an extent that the chil- 
dren become wholly dependent upon 
the teacher for their amusement. This 
is not desirable for the pupils, in 
whom self-reliance usually needs to be 
cultivated; nor for the teacher, whose 
repertoire of games, however large, 
will not supply the insatiable appe- 
tites of children who have no resourc- 
es of amusement within themselves. 
Children do, however, tire of playing 
the same thing over and over. There- 
fore it is desirable to introduce a new 
game or a variation of an old one oc- 
casionally with children who have lit- 
tle opportunity to learn new _ ones. 
Some teachers do this at irregular in- 
tervals, others regularly. ; 

On stormy days, when the children 
cannot go outside of the schoolhouse 
to play, the problem of supervision of 
leisure time is a most important one. 
If pupils are allowed to romp unre- 
strainedly, as they usually are under 
such circumstances, the teacher will 
have much more trouble in restoring 
order at the proper time than if she 
had planned and supervised indoor 
recreation. If the school is large, and 
the children boisterous, it is often well 
to spend part of the free time in vig- 
orous gymnastic or setting-up exer- 
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What’s Wrong With This Dress? 





HE didn’t know that her new 

gown would attract such at- 
tention. She depended on her 
dressmaker. Any dressmaker 
should have known how to design 
a gown that would give her 
height. Do you know what is 
wrong? 


ARE YOUR GOWNS CRITICIZED? 


Are you sure that your own gowns 
are not as poorly designed as this 
one? Wherever you go, your 
gowns are watched by both men 
and women. Are you sure they 
are not being criticized? Are you 
being retarded socially or in your 
work because of poorly designed 
gowns? 


YOU CAN DESIGN 


Do you know that in 10 fascinat- 
ing weeks, you can learn Gown 
Designing and Making without 
leaving your own home? Do you 
know that over 19,000 girls and 
women 14 or over, (including 
many teachers) have learned, 
through this system, to design and 
make dresses, gowns, coats, etc.? 
Previous sewing knowledge is not 
necessary. Do you know that 
many expert dressmakers received 
their only training through this 
home study system? 





3 NEW GOWNS AT PRICE OF 1 


Whether you make your gowns or 
have them made, you ought to 
know more about this wonderful 
system. It will permit you to 
have three times as many new 
gowns as you now have, and at 
the same cost. It will save you 
many dollars on every gown. Fill 
out the following coupon and 
mail it today sure. You might 
forget if you put it off and every 
time you buy a new gown. you 
would then regret. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept, H-602 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me without charge, your illustrated 
gown book (copyrighted) and sample lessons 
in the subject here checked. 


...Gown Designing and Making 
....Millinery 














TEACHERS—SEND TODAY FOR THIS 


New Educational Chart 

















LLUSTRATED in ten colors, showing the entire process of manufac- 
turing Shredded Wheat from the whole wheat. Nothing quite so fasci- 
nating and interesting to children when explained by the teacher. 
mail it, postpaid, to any teacher who sends us the ends of ten Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit cartons. Ask your pupils to bring the ends of cartons from 
their homes where Shredded: Wheat is used. Size of chart 22% x 24 inches. 


Address Advertising Department, 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


We 


























Guard 
Your Mouth 


Let WRIGLEY’S be the 
policeman of your mouth 
p¥ce., and throat. 


It will combat trouble of various 
kinds. It helps to keep the teeth 
free from food particles that fer- 
ment and cause decay. 


It has an antiseptic effect. It relieves 
acid mouth and thus not only prevents 
harm to the teeth, but serves to sweeten 
the stomach, and it aids digestion. 


So doctors and dentists say, use 


WRIGLEYS 


after every 
meal 











Your choice of several 
flavors, all of the 
WRIGLEY quality— 
sealed in its purity package 


WITH THE JUICE OF 
FRESH MINT 
GaN as 


Write Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., 
Chicago, for free sample 


| TRAVEL THIS SUMMER 


| An old established firm has a few positions for summer work for women teachers. 
Work along lines of education and travel. Salary from start. Affords income of 
at least $200 monthly. Must be over 28. No previous experienced required. 
Write for particulars. R. W. WARREN, Dept. B, 913 Garland Bidg., Chicago. 


Id Deckle-&dqed Station 35 
‘ 2 Beautifully Honey ed [x2 
( ’ 






































No. 281 B 


POST PAID 
i} For particular people—for those who seek individuality and refine- 
fi/ ment even in the stationery they use, this box of beautiful gold 
ii deckle-edged writing paper, in Oriental finish, will readily appeal. 
>» It is enhanced by an engraved monogram in either blue or gold, 
and has an unusually fine writing surface. Con- 
tains 24 double sheets size 614 x 794 with envelopes 
f tomatch. Amazingly low priced at only $1.35— 
including die and stamping. When ordering, be sure 
togive the letters desired for monogram,also the color, 
FREE 1924 Gift Book. Contains 170 pages, filled with 
a &L thousands of wonderful values—gifts for 
every single occasion. Write TODAY for your copy. 
BAIRD-NORTH CO., 526 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 

































BUT YOUR NOSE? 


I TITIS DAY anp AGE attention to your ee is an absolute ne- 


cessity if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you 
wish to appear as attractive as possible, for your own self satisfaction, 
which is sions well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in gen- 
eral judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your “looks,"’ therefore it pays to 
“look your best’’ at all times. Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it 
will injure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests 
the failure or success of your life, Which is to be your ultimate destiny? 
f My newest greatly improved Nose-Shaper, **TRADOS MODEL 25'’ U. S. Pat- 
ent, corrects now all ill-shaped noses, without operation, quickly, safely, 
comfortably and permanently, Diseased cases excepted. _ Model 20 is the 
latest in Nose Shapers and surpasses all my previous Models and other 


Nose Shaper Patents by a large margin. It has six adjustable pressure reg- 
ulators, is made of light polished metal, is firm and fits every nose comfort- 
ably. The inside is upholstered with a fine chamois and no metal parts 
come in contact with the skin. Being worn at night it does not. interfere 
with your daily work. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials on hand, and 
my fifteen years of studying and manufacturing Nose wanes is at your dis- 
posal, which guarantees you entire satisfaction and a perfectly shaped nose. 
Write today for free booklet, which tells how to correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1710 Ackerman Building, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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cises, with doors and windows wide 
open, and in playing a few quiet games, 
then resume school after allowing a 
few moments for personal needs. On 
such days dismissal may be early. 

The whole problem centers around 
the fact that “Satan will find mischief 
still for idle hands to do.” In making 
wise provision for busy hands the 
problem of playground supervision will 
be solved 


Paul Revere and Son 
(Continued from page 28) 
the tide. The two men jumped in, 
looking fearfully at the shadows of 
the British man-of-war’s masts out- 
lined darkly against the new moon. 
They motioned to Paul Revere to get 
in with them, but he looked at the oars. 

“There will be a sound of the row- 
ing,” Paul heard his father say. ‘“We 
cannot risk that.” 

It was the sound of the voice that 
he so much loved which roused Paul 
to his duty. He must help and obey 
this courageous, patriotic father of his. 
Paul ran back to the house of his little 
girl friend. A pebble aimed straight 
at her window awakened her and she 
heard a low, frightened voice. 

“Toss me down a bit of soft cloth in 
the name of the Sons of Liberty—any 
kind of cloth—for muffling my father’s 
oars. He is bound for Charlestown in 
secret, and when I give it him I must 
go back and bide in his shop.” 

The story tells that a little girl’s red 
homespun petticoat was tossed down 
to the waiting patriot outside. It 
muffled the oars that took Paul Re- 
vere to the Charlestown side, where he 
mounted the saddled horse which Dea- 
con Larkin had sent for the “Midnight 
Ride of Paul Revere.” 

Signals in the North Church tower, 
the beat of a horse’s hoofs, the dawn 
of one of history’s most fated morn- 
ings—these are in books of history. 
The histories, however, do not tell us 
how Paul helped to make his father’s 
famous ride possible; and they do not 
tell us how the boy in his father’s ab- 
sence attended to the business of the 
shop, helping to preserve for the 
Colonies a craft of metal working 
which assisted in making our country 
great. 

When the Revolutionary War was 
over, a fine shop was set up in Boston 
under Liberty Tree. Here the Re- 
veres made and sold gold necklaces, 
bracelets, lockets, rings, medals, silver 
pitchers with New England flower and 
fruit designs hammered by hand into 
the shining metal, teapots, dainty 
spoons, baskets for cake, sugar buck- 
ets, spectacle bows, knee and shoe 
buckles, and candlesticks of such rare 
design that they are preserved to-day 
in museum collections. 

Later this sign was displayed in old 
Boston: 

“Paul Revere and Son at their Bell 
and Cannon Foundry at the North Part 
of Boston cast Bells and do all kinds 
of Composition work in Metals, Man- 
ufacture Sheets, Bolts, Spikes and 
Nails from Malleable Copper. 

“N. B. Cash paid for old Brass and 
Copper.” 

Paul Revere, Junior, was a lieuten- 
ant in the Continental Army at six- 
teen years of age, but he was retired 
and helped to bring his father’s name 
down to us as one of America’s first 
and master craftsmen. The Reveres 
cast over sixty church bells. They 
made the bolts, spikes, and pumps for 
the valiant “Constitution.” Later, 
they re-coppered this boat, which is 
also known as “Old Ironsides.” An 
old letter says about this ship work: 

“When it was finished, the Carpen- 
ters gave nine cheers, which were an- 
swered by the Seamen and the Caul- 
kers, because in fourteen days they 
had completed coppering a Ship with 
Copper made in the United States.” 

That is a very fine and patriotic 
phrase, “Made in the United States!” 
A boy who wanted to run away learned 
to take pride in these words. He helped 
his father to be a maker of America, 
through handicraft, quite as much as 
if he had joined in the “Midnight Ride 
of Paul Revere.” 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 












Per Secti 
$2 225 without Doors 


With Disappearing ¢ -29 
Glass Doors___., Per Section 


On Approval ~Direct to User 
OF5 OV; 


‘T GROWS WY/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
Offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Styleshownabove isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with neie 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $13.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $10.75, Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices, Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No. 24 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y, 
of S 1 Book since 1899 






















Distinctive Vienne 


etters 


Your name and address 

on your stationery raises 

your correspondence above 

the ordinary. Insures return 

of misdirected mail. Assures 

replies being correctly addresed. 
X 0 


PRISCILLA PERSONAL 
PRINTED STATIONERY 


consists of 200 Single Sheets and 190 Envelopes 
both handsomely printed in rich Blue on White 
Bond Paper. Send $1.00 today (west of 
Denver add 10 per cent) with your 
name ard address plainly printed out 

in 3 lines. Your scilla Personal 
» Stationery will arrive within a 
Money refunded if 











few days. 
not pleased. Order now. 
ERMAN GOLDBERGER 
110-E High St. Boston, Mass. 
In business since 1899 


FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; Remove 
Them With Othine— Double Strength 


This preparation for the treatment of freckles 
is so successful in removing freckles and giving 
a clear, beautiful complexion that it is sold un- 
der guarantee to refund the money if it fails. 

Don’t hide your freckles under a veil; get an 
ounce of Othine and remove them. Even the 
first few applications should show a wonderful 
improvement, some of the lighter freckles van- 
ishing entirely. 

Be sure to ask the druggist for the double- 
strength Othine; it is this that is sold on the 
money-back guarantee. 








DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 


Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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HEALTH EDUCATION should be 
a vital part of your teaching ~ ~ 


NY teacher who is ambitious enough to make 

health education part of her teaching curriculum 

can be sure of the support and backing of her prin- 
cipal or superintendent. 


For health education is now recognized to be a 
logical and vital part of the school program. 


The authorities know its value. The parents ask 
for it. The children themselves quickly take an in- 
terest in it. And, although at the present time there 
is no organized system of health work in our public 
schools, the time will come when health is as much 
a part of the program as arithmetic or spelling. 
Meanwhile the progressive teacher can earn a real 
name for herself by being a pioneer in the work. 


The need for such effort is obvious to every 
thinking person. The United States has more than 
6,000,000 malnourished children—probably hun- 
dreds of thousands more are on the border line. 
These children constitute one-third of your pupils. 
They hold back the others; they attract and spread 
disease; they make endless difficulty for you; they 
menace the future prosperity of the nation. Yet they 
can be brought up to normal health and mentality 
by simple corrective methods which you can apply. 


e eo e 


The Borden Health Crusade is a movement which 
was organized some months ago to arouse public 
interest in the prevalence of malnutrition among 


f 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
319 Borden Building 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


America’s own children, and to increase the con- 
sumption of milk, which is the best food for over- 
coming malnutrition; it has since grown by leaps 
and bounds—schools and institutions everywhere 
are taking it up eagerly. In addition to generous 
publicity to the parents through the big magazines 
of the country, The Borden Company has prepared 
special materials for school use. 


Chief among these is Nutrition and Health, a simple, 
practical text book containing all you need to know 
to begin this work. This volume is the only one of 
its kind. You will find it extremely useful. It in- 
cludes, for example, 20 Suggested Lessons for Nu- 
trition Classes—a series of lessons which has proved 
its practicability in many schools. Nutrition and Health 





MALNUTRITION FORMULAS 


Individual 


2 tablespoonfuls of 
Eagle Brand to 2/3 


Large Quantity 
1 can Eagle Brand to 8 cups 
(standard measure) water. 
cup (standard meas- This quantity will feed nine 
ure) cold water. children. 
(In measuring pour the milk from the can 
to the spoon) 








also contains a careful record of the interesting ex- 
periments with malnourished school children which 
led to the launching of this Health Crusade. 


The Nutrition Department of The Borden Com- 
pany worked with more than 1,000 malnourished 
school children to determine the best corrective 
treatment. They found that in combination with 
certain fundamental health rules, the feeding of 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Milk will overcome malnutri- 
tion in time. For Eagle Brand is a scientific blend 
of milk and sugar—rich in the necessary heat and 
energy food and exceptionally digestible. 


Eagle Brand has been fed to school children dur- 
ing school hours with great success. A large quan- 
tity formula is given below. The feedings can take 
place at mid-morning recess, or be given with lunch. 
Eagle Brand costs less than ordinary bottled milk too 
—one school found it necessary to charge the child 
only 3 cents a cup instead of 5 cents for the bottled 
milk. 


Nutrition and Health is now in the hands of thou- 
sands of school teachers. If you have not a copy send 
for it today. The Borden Company presents one 
free copy to every teacher to help this vital work 
along. Other school materials can be had free in 
suitable quantities—health records, height and weight 
charts, etc. The Borden Company, 319 Borden Bldg., 
350 Madison Ave., New York. 








Sanaa 


Nutrition Director 








I wish to start health classes in my school and would 
like to have one free copy of Nutrition and Health. 
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You can learn 
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what only Beauty Specialists know 


Ingram’s Dermascope will show you Beauty’s Only Secret 


How can you expect to gain or preserve an attractive youthful complexion unless 


you understand your skin and know the 
Discover the Secret 


real danger signs that you must heed? 
of Beauty Yourself 


Mr. Ingram has devised a fascinating test you should make in your own 


boudoir. It will show you the causes of 


unhealthy skin conditions, and how to 


scientifically remove and correct them. Most important of all, you can instantly 
see in a convincing way how and why Ingram’s Milkweed Cream develops the firm, 
clear, youthful complexion that you rightfully deserve. 


The One Cream Perfect for Every Use 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is a real beauty 
cream, used over thirty years and the 
only one you need use to develop and 
keep a clear, soft,smooth skin. It is heavy 
enough to be a thorough cleanser and yet 
light enough in body to form a comfort- 
able and effective protection and foun- 
dation for powder. But it has an exclu- 


Buy ajar today and see the immediate improvement it brings. 


sive feature—certain remedial properties 
that relieve redness, roughness, tan, 
blotches and slight imperfections. No 
other cream is like tt. No matter 
whether you use it as a cleanser, a pro- 
tection or a powder base—its nourish- 
ing and healing properties will bring 
fresh beauty and new life to your skin. 


$1.00 and 50c jars at 


all drug and department stores—the dollar size contains three times the quantity. 


Frederick F. 
Established 1885 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


Ingram Co. 
65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 


lagrams § Milkweed Crrqm 


ses! 


Dermascope ; 


Gentlemen: 


Send for this interesting test today 


Mail coupon below with 15 cents for new Beauty Purse containing Ingram’s 
a liberal sample of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream ; 


two filled purse 


puffs of Ingram’ s Face Powder and Rouge ; instructions for using Dermascope, 
and valuable hints for the care of the sxin. © F. F.I. Co. 
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F, F. InERAM CO., 65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find fifteen cents. 


Please send me Ingram’s Beauty 
Please print name. 


City 








| 
| 
| Purse “6 Dermascope described above. 


State 











and price-list. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. 





A Set of Swings 


makes a good start for your playground. Children 
will flock to it and soon funds for additional equip- 
ment will be forth-coming from your School Board 
and parents. You make the start; the rest is easy. 





represents the highest standard of playground effi- 
ciency. Recommendations based on our fifty years 
of experience are at your disposal. Write today for 
booklet, “Planning A Playground”, Catalog “M-7” 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 





St. Louis, Mo. 








Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


= is the Lincoln memorial located 7—New 
ork, 

The Lincoln memorial is located in 
Washington, D 

Name the five greatest writers of all time— 
Pennsylvania. 

Opinions would naturally differ, 
somewhat, but Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
Shakespeare, and Milton would ali 
rank among the very great in any se- 
lection, 


Who is meant by, “Master” near the close of 
Longfellow’s poem “The Building of the Ship’? 


—Subscriber. 

“Master” refers to Washington; 
“Workmen,” in the next line of the po- 
em, to the statesmen who helped him 
organize our government. 


When and where were school savings banks 
for children started ?—Massachusetts. 


While it is not known positively, it 
is believed that such banks originated 
in France. One was established by M. 
Dulac, a school teacher, in La Mau, 
France, as early as 1834. The first 
school bank in the United States was 
established in Beloit, Wis., in 1876 by 
Sereno F. Merrill, the Suieestanondiens 
of Schools. 


Where can I get booklets about Alaska and 
the Eskimo people ?—Illinois. 


The United States Geological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C., issues bulle- 
tins regarding Alaska, the topography 
of various places, the resources of the 
country, etc. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D, C., issues bulle- 
tins covering educational work among 
the natives and giving much general 
information about the people. Bulle- 
tins not availiable for free distribution 
can be secured at a nominal sum from 
the a of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

What stages marked the primitive develop- 
ment of the modern alphabet ?—Ohio. 

The early sign writing marked the 
beginning of the modern alphabet. The 
first stage was the “Mnemonic” or 
memory aiding, some object being 
used as a definite message or a record 
understood by those for whom it was 
intended. The “Pictorial” stage was 
second, A picture was made to tell its 
story at a glance. Then followed the 
“Ideographic” stage when the picture 
became representative. It became a 
symbol of an idea. The Indian totem 
poles belong to the ideographic type. 
The last stage is the “Phonetic,” the 
picture becoming a “sound-represent- 
ing sign.” In this stage there was first 
a sound-sign for a whole word, then a 
sound-sign for the various syllables, 
and at last the alphabet with a sound- 
sign for each letter. 

Tell something about present British politics; 


who is the Premier, and ‘what party is in power. 
—-Missouri. 


British politics have been in a very 
uncertain condition for some time. 
Upon the overthrow of Lloyd George, 
the Conservative Party came into con- 
trol, with Stanley Baldwin as Premier, 
and this party was opposed by both 
the Liberals and Laborites. Chief op- 
position to the Conservatives came 
from their advocating a protectionist 
tariff policy. The Laborites gained 
strength and, being joined by a large 
portion of the Liberals, succeeded in 
administering an effective blow in the 
form of a “no confidence vote” in the 
House of Commons. This resulted in 
the resignation of Baldwin as Premier 
in January, 1924, and the summoning 
by the King of the Labor Party leader, 
Ramsay Macdonald, to form a new 
cabinet. Macdonald, in addition to be- 
coming Premier, took the office of Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The London Times described the 


change as marking “a memorable turn- 
ing point in the history of the British 
parliament—the advent in office of a 





(Continued on page 76) 
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Every Teacher Should 
Have This 


COFFEE 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


HIS Coffee Exhibit was designed 

especially for school use. It is espe- 
cially appropriate for Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades in connection with the 
study of Commercial Geography, and 
for Domestic Science work in higher 
grades. 

There are fourteen subjects in the 
exhibit as follows :— 


1—Branch of Coffee Tree Showing Blos- 
soms and Berries (six colors) 
2—Coffee in Different Stages (six colors) 
3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia) 
4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 
5—Picking Coffee (sepia) 
6—Drying Coffee (sepia) 
7—Washing Coffee (sepia) 
8—A Ship Loading Green Coffee (sepia) 
9—Roasting Coffee (sepia) 
10—‘‘Cup-testing’’ Coffee (sepia) 
11—Map of World, Showing Coffee-growing 
Areas (sepia) 
12—A Short History of Coffee 
13—How Coffee Should Be Brewed 
14—Coffee Dietetics (with scene in Re- 
search Laboratory at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 


This Exhibit was prepared for educa- 
tional purposes and is sold at cost. It 
will be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of thirty cents 
in stamps, money order or coin. 


Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 
64 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


I 
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| I am enclosing thirty cents. Please send 
| me the Coffee School Exhibit. 
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MINIATURE CAKES FREE 
for distribution to pupils in 
your room. Send ccupon. 







This will materially aid you in 








teaching an important health-lesson 


An offer to teachers, only 


Naturally you are interested in safe- 
guarding the health of children un- 
der your care. And effective work 
along this line is not the simplest 
part of your task as a teacher. 

So we make an offer to teachers. Its 
purpose is to simplify the teaching 
of a most important health-lesson. 


Diseases often prevented by 
cleanliness 


As you know, medical science has 
demonstrated that not only skin af- 


which will show surprising results. 
Many authorities agree that this can, 
in fact, be done more effectively by 
the teacher than by the parents. 

Interest, at least temporarily, must 
be stimulated. Carry this for even 
one week—and you have started the 
valuable habit in a majority of cases. 


Fascinating miniature cakes 


To help supply this interest, we place 
at your disposal miniature cakes of 
the widely-known Palmolive Soap. 


Here you have a basis for brief talks 
on soap-making, and industrial ac- 
complishment. 

A form will be sent to you, whereon 
you can give us names and addresses 
of your pupils’ mothers—so that we 
can back up your schoolroom with an 
appeal straight to the homes, 

And you have every needed material 
for a successful “week” of hand- 
ee and personal cleanliness ef- 
ort. 


An exceptional Soap 


d fections, but many infectious re- One for each pupil in your room— 
2 spiratory diseases may be substan- each cake wrapped and sealed. There is no more thorough cleanser 
d. tially prevented by frequent and Thus you start with the natural than Paimolive. Yet it is mild, bene- 
e thorough washing of hands, child-interest in a gift. A gift, ficial—due to the blended palm and 
d Small hands are busy germ-gather- moreover with the name of which olive oils, Contains no free caustic 
” ers. Diphtheria, colds, influenza, even First Grade youngsters are alkali, no excess of unsaponified oil. 
and even typhoid are often com- somewhat familiar. Its rich lather cleans thoroughly, yet 
™ municated in this way. And with each miniature cake, we does not remove the natural oils so 





Yet an effective preventive measure 
is so simple; the regular and fre- 
quent use of a good toilet soap. 


Making hand-washing 
pleasant 


It is easily within your power to 
start a “more hand-washing” cam- 
paign—among your own pupils— 











furnish also a pledge card—by which 
each child promises to wash hands 
and face several times daily. 


Then an interesting book 


To assist you in making the lesson 
more interesting, we send a_ book 
which tells how soap is made in the 
great Palmolive factories, 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
_ CHICAGO 


necessary to skin health and comfort. 


Clip and mail coupon 


We send miniature cakes of Palm- 
olive, pledge cards and books suffi- 
cient to supply your class. Quite 
free—all expense borne by us. 
Simply clip, fill in and mail the cou- 
pon below. 











THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


Dept. B-694 
Th Pal li C 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
e moive Lompany Chicago 
I have._......children in my rooms. Please send me min- 


tribution to my pupils. 


Name ........ 





Name of school... : 
i ne ; 


State 





City_. 





iature cakes of Palmolive, pledge cards and book for dis- 
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Where Columbus Landed 


Down in the Island of Enchantment 





r mee OWN in the “Island of En- 

chantment,’” down where 
Columbus landed over 400 years 
ago—there is the Switzerland 
of the tropics; there four centu- 
ries of Spanish occupation are 
reflected in the life, romance, 
manners and customs of the 
quaint old Porto Rican towns. 
You can enjoy them this season 
by taking the 


16-DAY CRUISE 


$15 AND 


UP 
ALL EXPENSES 


Modern vessels equipped for tropical 
service. Ship is your hotel for entire 
voyage to and around the Island, 
touching at principal ports and return 
to New York. There’s a sailing every 
Saturday. Write for illustrated liter- 
ature. 


PORTO RICO LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


PORTO RICO 


MMMM 
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new party in the state, a party which 
frankly professes doctrines of social- 
ism.” On assuming office Macdonald 
said, “This is not a moment for ela- 
tion, It is a terrible responsibility. 
Mf shall have to do our best to face 
it. 

What is a bond, such as a government bond? 
—Illinois, 

A bond is an interest-bearing prom- 
ise to pay a certain sum of money at 
a definite time in the future. Mort- 
gage bonds are a mortgage on all or 
a specified part of the property of a 
corporation. Income and debenture 
bonds are secured by the earnings of a 
business. Municipal bonds are issued 
on the credit of a municipality. Gov- 
ernment bonds are issued on the credit 
of a government. If the credit of a 
municipality or a government is not 
sufficient to warrant investors in tak- 
ing a risk, such bonds cannot be sold. 
There are various other kinds of bonds 
in this class, but all are promises to 
pay money at some future time, with 
specified interest at regular intervals; 
or they may have a specified par value 
at some definite time and be sold pre- 
vious to that date at a price below par 
which makes allowance for the in- 
terest, 

What is known of the life of the Apostle 
Bartholomew ?7—Maine. 

Bartholomew is mentioned in the 
gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
as one of the twelve disciples who 
were with Jesus, He is not mentioned 
by John, but John names Nathanael 
who is not mentioned by the other 
three writers, so that evidently Bar- 
tholomew and Nathanael are the same. 
Bartholomew was a native of Galilee, 
but nothing authentic is known re- 
garding his life either before he be- 
came a disciple of Jesus or afterwards. 
According to one tradition he carried 
Christianity into India. He is also 
spoken of as a missionary in Armenia 
and Asia Minor, and one legend tells 
of his being crucified at Albania Pyla, 
a town on the Caspian Sea. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church holds a festival 


vania, and Tennessee. 
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in his memory on the 24th of August; 


the Greek Church holds a similar festj_ 
val on the 11th of June. The primitive 
church possessed an Apocryphal Gos. 
pel under his name, but it is now lost, 


1. In what states is the Bible required, to be 
read in the schools? 2. What states prohibit by 
law the reading of the Bible? 


1. According to Bulletin, 1923, No, 
15, Bureau of Education, the foliow- 
ing states have passed laws requiring 
that the Bible shall be read in the 
public schools: Alabama, Georgia, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota have laws specifically 
making Bible reading permissible, 
though not compulsory. In the follow- 
ing states, Bible reading is permitted 
under the general terms of the law or 
by reason of its silence: Arkansas, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. In Michigan there has 
been a court decision favorable to read- 
ing Bible stories. 2. In Arizona, IIli- 
nois, Louisiana, Minnesota, Nevada, 
and Washington the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools is prohibited 
by law. Wyoming and Idaho prohibit 
all religious or sectarian teaching in 
schools. The Supreme Courts of Cali- 
fornia and Wisconsin have rendered 
decisions adverse to Bible reading, 
though in neither of these states is 
there any specific legislation on the 
subject. In New York State the Com- 
missioner of Education has ruled ad- 
versely to Bible reading in school hours, 
but in New York City it is permitted 
by charter. 





So to the calmly gathered thought 
The innermost of life is taught, 
The mystery, dimly understood, 
That love of God is love of good; 
That to be saved is only this,— 
Salvation from our selfishness. 











Only 9 days from New York, 
direct, or via England. 
Request booklet “Trips in 
Sweden” from any travel 
bureau, or address 


Travel Information Bureau 




















SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


SWEDEN 


Land of Today & Yesterday 





pee back from your European 
trip this summer, new impres- 
sions, new experiences. Delight your wz 
friends and students with tales of ey 
travel in picturesque Sweden. a 


Away from the beaten paths, Sweden 
invites you to enjoy her unrivaled 
scenic beauty, historic castles and 
ruins, modern cities and industrial 
development, and splendid libraries, ; 
museums, and art galleries. Here oe 
you will find novel, valuable ideas 
in music, folk dancing, community 
games, and gymnastics. 8G 


For an enjoyable and profitable boa 
trip, start this summer in Sweden, Key) 





52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
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/ : Chevrolet now leads all high-grade cars in number sold. 


i Our new low prices have been made possible through 
i doubling our productive capacity. 


We are now operating twelve mammoth manufacturing 
and assembly plants throughout the United States in 
which thousands of skilled workmen are turning out 


2500 Chevrolets per day. 


Notwithstanding our recent big reduction in prices the 
quality and equipment of our cars have been steadily 
increased. 


SESARA ESS Rc ade A 





Today Chevrolet stands beyond comparison as the best 
: dollar value of any car sold at any price due to its low 
average operating and maintenance cost. 


BS eer ee eee 
See N Gia Mat PPM MALS Tab. 
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FiveUnited States manufacturing plants, seven assembly plants and 
wo Canadian plants give us the largest production capacity in 
world for high-grade cars and make possible our low prices. 
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Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Roadster . ; . $490 
Superior Touring . ‘ . 495 
Superior Utility Coupe . . 640 
Superior 4-Passenger Coupe. 725 
Superior Sedan . P . 1% 
Superior Commercial Chassis 395 
Superior Light Delivery - 495 


Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Dealers and Service Stations everywhere. Applications 
will be considered from high-grade dealers only, for 
territory not adequately covered. 
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HERE snow-capped peaks smile 
down on velvet greens—in Switz- 

v erland. Alpine scenery unsur- 
passed for sheer, rugged beauty. Pine fringed 
mountain lakes, quaint chalets, and a picturesque 
peasantry. Luxurious hotels and pensions, splendid 
railroad, steamship and motor service, and unlim- 
ited facilities for play and healthful recreation, at 
the many famous resorts :— 


GENEVA with its classical lake, ever attractive and interesting 
as a resting place, combines beauty, wealth and intellect. Ex- 
cursions to Mt. Blane. Golf. 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on the Simplon line, facing 
the Savor Alps, the most convenient headquarters for excur- 
sions in all directions. Educational center. Golf. 


MARTIGNY, starting point of the Martigny-Chamonix Railway, 
leading through a most picturesque and romantic alpine dis- 
trict facing the MONT BLANC range rising above Chamonix. 


MONTREUX-TERRITET-GLION, Byron’s country, with Lake 
Leman beautiful as a dream. Excursions to the Castle of Chil- 
lon, into the Gruyere Valley, and Rochers-de-Naye. 


GSTAAD and KANDERSTEG, both picturesque mountain vil- 
lages in the Bernese Oberland, served by the international 
Loetschberg-Simplon line, are ideal health resorts. 


INTERLAKEN, the garden spot and central point of the Ber- 
nese Oberland. Here the JUNGFRAU RAILWAY carries you 
to the “Top of the World.” Nearby beckon the lovely resorts 
of GRINDELWALD and WENGEN. 


ZERMATT easily reached via the electric LOETSCHBERG 
RAILWAY and Visp basking at the foot of the monumental 
“Matterhorn,” with an excursion by rail to the GORNERGRAT, 
with its superb panoramas. 

LUGANO in the Swiss-Italian lake district, a floral paradise, 
blooming in perennial sunshine. Then via the electrified St. 
Gothad line to 


LUCERNE the “Mecca” of all tourists; its loveliness prover- 
bial, its variety of sports and amusements most interesting; 
the excursion center of Central Switzerland, 


Conveniently reached from ZURICH the country’s metropolis, 
is the GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, an alpine wonderland. 
Its invigorating climate, curative springs and sports advantages 
have made famous its St. Moritz, Pontresina, Davos and other 
resorts. 

Write for packet No. 102—“Guide to Switzerland,”—many il- 
lustrated booklets and maps; mailed on receipt of 10c to cover 
postage. Address Official Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Seeing Switzerland at Its Best 
(Continued from page 45) 


frescoes laid bare, is a sight of such 
historic interest that the village is 
bound to become more and more iden- 
tified with these discoveries, 


AvucGusT 2ND. 


The sixth day of our itinerary took 
us in leisurely fashion first by rail to 
Brienz, then by steamer to Interlaken, 
set like a jewel between the lakes of 
Brienz and Thun, in full view of the 
incomparable Jungfrau. Since it is 
always best first to survey this wonder 
realm of mountains from one of the 
lesser heights, we devoted our after- 
noon to an excursion to the Schynige 
Platte (6463 feet) which affords a 
magnificent outlook on the entire 
range of the Bernese Oberland Alps. 
In the evening, as we sat down to din- 
ner, we witnessed for the first time 
that indescribably impressive phenom- 
enon,—the alpenglow, when _ every 
snowy peak is tinted with a delicate 
rose which gradually deepens into a 
soft purple, and then suddenly dis- 
appears. 

AUGUST 3RD. 

After breakfast we left Interlaken 
for a great climb by rail—nearly 10,- 
000 feet! Our route, via Lauter- 
brunnen the lovely, brought us before 
noon to Scheidegg station where we 
boarded one of the comfortable trains 
of the electric Jungfrau Railway. In 
a little over an hour we had reached 
our destination among eternal snows— 
Jungfraujoch, 11,480 feet above sea 
level and the highest railway station 
in Europe. 

Words are inadequate to describe 
the thrills provided by this ingeniously 
constructed. line, which cuts directly 
through the huge bodies of the Eiger 
and Moench. Scheidegg, at an eleva- 
tion of 6770 feet, is a charming realm 
of flower-strewn pastures where herds 
of cattle graze in happy contentment; 
fifteen minutes later we reached Eiger- 
Se where the personnel of the 
ungfrau Railway lives, using lively 
polar dogs to pull -sleighs over the 
near-by glaciers and snow fields. An- 
other climb, but within the mountain, 
brings one to Eigerwand, the first of 
the wonderfully constructed rock sta- 
tions of the railway. From huge aper- 
tures hewn in the mountainside, one 
looks out upon a dazzling display of 
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Our return to Interlaken was made 
by way of Grindelwald, thus complet- 
ing one of the most wonderful circular 
tours to be found anywhere. 


AUGUST 4TH. 


Since Berne can be very conven- 
iently reached from Interlaken, the 





One of the Medieval Painted Houses 
of Lucerne 


trip requiring but an hour and a half 
by express, we determined to visit 
next that picturesque Old World capi- 
tal, where the modern and medieval, 
the simple Swiss home life and gov- 
ernment social activities form alto- 
gether enchanting contrasts. There 
are quaint arcaded streets, ornate 
fountains, the universally known 
Clock Tower, where tourists gather 
every hour, the Bear Pit, colorful 
market scenes, and shops of a smart- 
ness that suggests Fifth Avenue, but 
very reasonable in price. 

- Berne enjoys a unique outlook on 
the Bernese Alps. The immense dis- 
tant panorama is spread out like a 
vision of heaven. 

Avucust 5TH. 


In the morning we boarded a train 
of the Loetschberg Railway. For two 
unforgettable hours we were treated to 
a feast of scenery. Hardly less did we 





-Tell’s Chapel on Lake Lucerne—A Shrine of Swiss Liberty 


glaciers and snowcapped peaks. At 
Eismeer station, where we have reach- 
ed 10,370 feet, a spacious electric res- 
taurant forms a novel and welcome at- 
traction, A few minutes later the 
terminus of the railway is reached. 
Quickly we secured seats in the rapidly 
filling restaurant where, to our sur- 
prise, we were able to get a_well- 
cooked, appetizing luncheon for Frs. 4. 
(Usually in  out-of-the-world spots 
cuisine is costly and poor.) After- 
ward, for a full hour, we reveled in the 
glories of the snow field that is reach- 
ed through a gallery from the station. 





marvel at the engineering feats per- 
formed in building this road. At Kan- 
dersteg we entered a nine-mile tunnel 
at the exit of which is Goppenstein. 
Here we left the train for a _ hike 
through the Loetschen Valley. The first 
three villages we visited—Ferden, Kip- 
pel and Wiler—each consisted of 4 
cluster of dark brown dwellings, sta- 
bles and hay barns huddled close to- 
gether away from the devastating 
path of avalanches. In the strects, 
since it was Sunday, were the Swiss 
folk in their best clothes—quaint garb 
(Continued on page 80) 
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© The top o’ the world! 
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Send for this 
free book 


Mail the coupon today for 
free booklet, ‘‘Scenic Colo- 
rado and Utah.’’ Complete 
interesting information, 
fally illustrated, maps. 
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; i Be, tad 4 
Mage OE Bh Sas 


Up where the glacier breezes blow through wild flower valleys lies a 
Skyland in the mountain sunshine. And all its wild, exhilarating 
beauty is calling you this summer. Come to Colorado! Vacation 
amid the lyric loveliness of Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park. 
Take the Grand Circle Tour from Denver through Rocky Mountain 
National-Estes Park, across the Continental Divide, through Mil- 
ner Pass to Grand Lake and returning through Berthoud Pass 
and Denver’s famous mountain parks—a two-day motor tour of 
236 thrilling miles of unsurpassed beauty and interest. And, if 
you wish, go on to the Colorado Glaciers, the Pike’s Peak- 
Manitou-Colorado Springs region, the Royal Gorge, the Platte 
Canyon and Clear Creek resort regions. All of these and many 
more are grouped in one great fascinating vacationland in Colorado. 
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Burlington 
HIN 


The National Park Line 


Via the Burlington you can, on one ticket and at slight 
additional rail cost, visit Yellowstone National Park 
and Glacier National Park. You can thus go one way 
and return by an entirely different route, stopping off 
wherever you wish and as long as you desire. Special 
Summer Tourists fares—the modest cost of the trip will 
surprise you. Your local agent can give you an estimate. 


Mr. P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Burlington Railroad Bldg., Dept. 34-A, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me the free book, ‘‘Scenic Colorado and Utah’’ 


Gar 
\ Address 














THE BURLINGTON MAINTAINS DAILY THROUGH-CAR SERVICE TO CALIFORNIA VIA SCENIC COLORADO AND SALT LAKE CITY. TICKETS 
TO OR THROUGH THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST MAY BE ROUTED VIA COLORADO WITHOUT EXTRA COST 





C The Happy Land for Youngsters 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


Take your children out West this summer 
to the nation’s own playground — Glacier 
National Park. 


What a thrill you will provide for them, mountains, 
lakes, horse-back riding, motoring over splendid “sky- 
ways.” And Blackfeet Indian Camps nearby. No better 
vacation than a trip to this wild heart of the Rockies 
where modern hotels and rustic Chalet camps insure 
restful comforts and good meals. Plan your trip now. 


All expense tours of 1 to 7 days or longer if desired. 


Visit Pacific Northwest 


Through trains from Chicago and Kansas City via Bure 
lington Route—Great Northern Railway (main line) to 
Glacier Park, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. 
En route to the Pacific Northwest, Alaska or Califor- 
nia visit Lake Chelan and Rainier and Crater Lake 
National Parks. 


For free information or booklets 
apply any ticket or tourist agent 
or offices Great Northern Railway 
226 West Adams Street 
Chicago, III. 
708 Empire Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Longacre Building 
New York, N.Y. 


516 Railway Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Low Fares via 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
Route of the Oriental Limited 
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of a style many centuries old. Little 
girls, looking like dwarfs in their long 
black skirts, tight-fitting bodices, gay 
aprons and queer black bonnets, and 
small boys in long trousers were, like 
their elders, bound for church services 
at Kippel. : 

We returned for the evening to Kan- 
dersteg, which with its Oeschinen Lake 
and Blue Lake, its near-by pastures 
and excursion possibilities, is a much 
frequented summer and winter sport 
center and resort. 

; AUGUST 6TH. 


Regretfully we bade adieu to Kan- 
dersteg, and traveling via Brig and 
Visp we reached Zermatt early in the 
afternoon. Beside the tumultuous 
river Visp we ascended an unspoilt, ro- 
mantic mountain valley, ever on the 
lookout for the famous Matterhorn, 
but rewarded at first only with visions 
of the majestic Breithorn and the 
neighboring Little Matterhorn. Fi- 
nally, only a few minutes before the 
train puffed into Zermatt, we beheld 
in all its radiant glory the amazing 
pyramid that thrills the most blasé of 
tourists. Our afternoon was, of course, 
devoted to a general expioration of the 
village and its indescribably beautiful 
surroundings — pastures, buoyant 
mountain streams and gorges galore. 


AUGUST 7TH. 


Zermatt is a climbers’ paradise. 
However, the Gornergrat Railway will 
take one in an hour and a half from 
an altitude of 5315 feet to one of 10,- 
289 feet, penetrating the most sublime 
regions of eternal snow. Thus mere 
tourists are enabled to experience the 
sensations and delights rewarding an 
actual ascent. The Panorama of the 
Gornergrat includes the Monte Rosa, 
the Lyskamm, the shapely twins Cas- 
tor and Pollux, the Little Matterhorn, 
and the Matterhorn itself, king of this 
noble assembly, with the Bernese Alps 
sending a greeting of homage from the 
north. Having resolved to pay a visit 
to the much photographed Riffelsee, we 
descended on foot toward Rotenboden, 
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where lies that wondrously clear lake 
that shows so — a reflection of the 
Matterhorn. hen signaled, the train 
stops for tourists at Rotenboden, ang 
we found ourselves again in Zermatt 
by early evening. 
AUGUST 8TH. 

We descended again to Visp, whence 
we followed the Rhone Valley to classic 
Lake Geneva. Our first stop was Mon- 
treux. “Surely all the good fairies 
must have been sponsors to this garden- 
like spot!” we exclaimed, as we stroll- 
ed along the_ turquoise-hued, gor- 
geously-framed lake, to the Castle of 
Chillon, immortalized by Byron. Mon- 
treux, like the near-by Vevey and 
Lausanne, is a place where adults love 
to linger and play and where youth 
finds opportunities for education in 
the best private and public schools. 


AUGUST 9TH. 


I originally had planned to devote 
this day to an excursion into the 
charming Gruyére country, where a 
well-known variety of cheese is made. 
My friend, however, begged for an 
earlier arrival at Geneva, the seat of 
the League of Nations. From Mon- 
treux to Geneva is one of the most en- 
chanting lake trips in the whole of 
Switzerland. Luncheon may be had 
on board the steamer, and an orches- 
tra furnishes music. 

Geneva, which through the centuries 
has played so notable a part in the his- 
tory of mankind, has such a wealth of 
attractions that we hardly knew how 
to plan our last day and a half in 
Switzerland. However, starting with 
the old Cathedral St. Pierre, then tak- 
ing in the ancient City Hall with its 
historic Alabama room, as well as the 
Historical Museum, we managed to see 
Old Geneva during the afternoon fol- 
lowing our arrival. 

Aucust 10TH. 

To-day was devoted to the interest- 
ing Palace of the League of Nations, 
the Monument of the Reformation, 
some of the city’s wonderful parks and 

(Continued on page 82) 








Give Early Thought to 
Your Vacation Plans 


Make it a Trip West—to the  } 
Mountains—this Summer Y1d 








The Missouri Pacific offers the Scenic 
Route for your Vacation Tour this 
summer — to COLORADO — UTAH — 
YELLOWSTONE—CALIFORNIA! You 
can include the whole West in one 
grand tour. 


Our beautifully illustrated booklet — 
COLORADO and the West—will help 
you in planning. Any Missouri Pacific 
representative will be glad toassist you. 





’ For literature and low-fare information 
write to— 


C. L. Stone 
Passenger Trafic Manager 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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An Education Abroad—in 8 
Days 
(Continued from page 49) 
devils that are always trying to ‘white- 
wash his hair.’ ” 

The government of Bermuda includes 
a Colonial Parliament, consisting of a 
House of Assembly and a Legislative 
Council. There are a Governor and a 
Commander-in-Chief who are appoint- 
ed by the Crown. A British regiment 
is always quartered on the Islands, 
providing a colorful subject for study, 
the soldiers and sailors adding to the 
cosmopolitan appearance of the streets 
and waterfront. The very elaborate 
fortifications and the immense dock- 
yard at Ireland Island will teach the 
inquiring visitor a great deal about 
military and naval matters. 

There has been some talk of pro- 
moting Bermuda as an_ educational 
center, possibly providing a four-year 
course preparatory to college. The 
Bermudians themselves do not encour- 
age this movement, because they feel 
that their present schools are already 
well filled and they cannot adequately 
care for additional students, in either 
their private or public schools. It is 
my belief that, while Bermuda’s educa- 
tional facilities are first-class in them- 
selves, the best opportunities offered 
for study are those which will be found 
spontaneously during the course of a 
visit to the Islands, whether one’s 
stay extends for four days or as long 
as forty for those who are so for- 
tunate. 

During the summer Bermuda is de- 
servedly popular among teachers. 
Those who have wanted to visit the 
tropics, but could not do so during the 


$745 E 
$745 FUROFPE 


OTHER TOURS, $695, $840, “JUNK SEPTEMBY 
PIERCE TOURS, 331 MADISON AVE NEW yor: 
Sailing: June 6, 10, 21, 26; 


EUROP July 4, 10, 12; August 14. 


Montrealor N.Y. Touring ten foreign countries in person- 
ally conducted and independent tours. $ 

25 to71 Days. WHY PAY MORE? $297 to $935 
METRO TRAVEL CO., 800 Tribune Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 














winter, are delighted to find that Ber- 
muda is not warm in the summer. In 
fact, the temperature did not reach 90 
at any time during all of 1923. From 
May to November, inclusive, special 
all-expense tours are available at 
most reasonable prices, for eight days 
or longer. Full information can be 
obtained from any travel bureau or 
steamship office. 





A History Game 
By Annie E. Cronin 


Cut fifty-six cards, about five inches 
by two inches, from white cardboard. 
On one card write the name of one of 
the colonies,—for example, “Virginia”; 
on another write the date of the settle- 
ment of Virginia, “1607”; on a third, 
the name of the first town in Virginia, 
“Jamestown”; on a fourth, the purpose 
for which Virginia was settled, “For 
homes”; and on the fifth the kind of 
settlers, “English Adventurers.” In 
the same manner make five cards for 
each of the other colonies, giving the 
same data for each (I give the dates of 
only Virginia, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, and Georgia when I want to make 
it simple enough for the fifth grade). 
Now, take all the cards, shuffle them 
well, and allow each child to draw one 
at a time until all of the cards have 
been taken. 

The winner of the game is the player 
who makes the greatest number of 
books, a book consisting of all the facts 
about one colony. The first player 
asks any one of the others for a card 
from a set of which he already has one 
or more in his hand. Should he hold 
“Virginia” in his hand, he may say, 
“May, will you please give me ‘1607’?” 
If he receives the card asked for, he 
continues asking for cards until he 
fails to secure the one he wishes. If 
he asks John for “Jamestown” and 
does not get it, it is then John’s turn. 

Every child must have learned all 
the facts about each colony before he 
can play the game successfully. The 
same method may be used in teaching 
other subjects. 
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VERGREEN forests and crystal rivers deck its foot- 
stool; a bright shawl of flowers blooms upon its 
shoulders; its head is crested with glaciers and eternal 
A lifetime spent upon its sides could not exhaust 


This jewel of America’s National Parks is only a few 
miles from Seattle and Tacoma. 
picturesque hotel accommodations; fine motor roads; 
mountain trails that reach across the seasons and through 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul runs to Ashford, the 
gateway to Rainier National Park. Our famous trans- 
continental train, ‘‘The Olympian’’ traverses 2000 miles of 
scenic panorama on the way, and through the mountains 
operates smoothly, swiftly, smokelessly by electric power. 


Write for our new Rainier folder. 


GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent. 
1309 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois. 
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on’t Miss It! 


Mountains, geysers, side trips to 
canyons—a thrill a minute! Wild 
West days—roping, round-ups— 
exciting and fascinating! Hunt- 
ing, fishing — dinner round the 
campfire or at fine hotels! Motoring, 
riding, swimming, sailing, dancing! 
Splendid roads, innumerable lakes 
and the broad Pacific ocean. 


Make sure of a wondrous vacation 
this year in the 


Pacific Northwest 


“The Land of Big Ideas” 


Where you'll have all the joy of doing for 
yourself, all the things you’ve envied others 
doing, when you’ve heard or read their tales! 


>86 


Round Trip — Chicago to North Pacific Coast 
May 15 to September 30 


Stop at Yellowstone Park 
“In Gardiner, Out Cody”’ 
Write me if you are interested in a personally con- 


ducted, all- expense tour of this region. Let me 
plan your trip. Illustrated book and details free. 








A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager 
970 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


“2000 Miles of Startling Beauty”? 


From Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior to Billings, 
Livingston, Bozeman, Butte, Helena, Missoula, Spokane, Yakima, 


Ellensburg, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria) Vancouver. 
420 



























































































Summer in the 
Canadian 


Pacific 
Rockies 


OHN S.SARGENT thought Lake 
O’Hara the most exquisite thing 
~ in mountain scenery. There’s a 
NH th Bungalow Camp there now to 
nn i N make it more accessible. Others say 
A Yoho! And there’s another Bunga- 
yy r low Camp. 
You may fall in love with Emerald 
Lake, or Wapta, or Vermillion, or 
Sinclair Hot Springs, or Lake Win- 
dermere, or Storm Mountain, or 
Moraine Lake. (The flower carpeted 
valley of the Ten Peaks starts here.) 


Each has its Bungalow Camp. See 
them all, if you can. There are fairy- 
land trails to hike or ride between 
the northern cluster. A fine motor 
road connects the southern group. 


2 You really shouldn’t decide which 
re camp to favor until you’ve seen 
“De. several . . . . That is, unless some 
friend, whose good judgment you 
respect, says, “Go to this camp and 
stay there.” Or, unless you are will- 
ing to let us choose your main camp 
for the summer. 


Then there is the Banff Springs 
Hoteland the Chateau at lovely Lake 
Louise. And the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies . . . Perhaps you want to 
keep “on the go” this summer. To 
Alaska, the Orient, or the Pacific 
Coast. Then by all means travel via 
this “50 Switzerlands in One.” For 
further details consult any Canadian 
Pacific agent. Offices everywhere— 
in New York at 44th Street and 
Madison, in Chicago at 140 South 
Clark Street. 





WAN 


Al) 


Canadian Pacific 


It Spans the World 
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Seeing Switzerland at Its Best Ar. Lucerne 10:25 A. M. 


. (Continued from page 80) 2nD Day (July 29) 
a shopping tour which ended at the , : 
Place du Molard, the city’s quaint rss esaiea Ea i A. M 
Flower Market. Doubtless Geneva is} Return to Lucerne in afternoc 
first of all beautiful, but it is also — 
a leader in things intellectual and spir- 3RD Day (July 30) 
itual. For this reason it has been the Lv. Lucerne 9:00 A. M. 
favorite abode of some of the greatest Lv. Fluelen 4:39 P. M. 
thinkers and reformers of the world. Lv. Goeschenen 5:45 P. M. 
Fourteen glorious days in Switzer-| Ar. Andermatt 6:13 P. M. 
land! It has been a wonderful experi- 
ence because carefully planned. How- 4TH Day (July 31) 
ever, my friend vowed that she would| Lv. Andermatt 12:25 P. M. 
apt oe — - a future a and Ar. Belvédére 2:46 P. M. 
am holding out the promise of a tour 
through the canton ve the Grisons, 5TH Day (August 1) 
with its celebrated Engadine, and| Lv. Belvédére (on foot) 
through sun-kissed Italian-speaking| Lv. Gletsch 1:17 P. M. 


Switzerland. Ar. Innertkirchen 3:09 P. M. 
The reader may suppose that such a ~~ Meiringen (on foot) about 4:39 
trip as that described above would be poe 
very, “scpennive, A aa etapeise 6TH Day (August 2) 
awaits you! ur account book show- By rail fro iri ea 
ed that -this tour, which is considered Pen ping = le 
one of the very finest that can be made afternoon trip to Schynige Platte 
in Switzerland, cost us only $159.90. ia i 
We spent $59.50 for second-class trans- 7TH Day (August 3) 
portation on railroads and first-class Lv. Interlaken 8:55 A. M. (via 
on lakes and Alpine passes. We never Lauterbrunnen) 


exceeded our self-imposed allowance of Ar. Jungfraujoch 12:25 P. M. 

five dollars a day for. hotel expenses. Lv. Jungfraujoch 2:30 P. M. for 
Laundry and such extras as afternoon return to Interlaken via Grindel- 
tea and pene ea vote mange = the wald. 

evening did not exceed two dollars a 
day. When we started our tour at 8TH Day (August 4) 
Basle, we forwarded a steamer trunk} Interlaken to Berne (1% hours). 
to Geneva “en consigne” which cost us 


Frs. 12 ($2.40). We proved to our own 9TH Day (August 5) 
satisfaction that even an _ inexper- Lv. Berne 8:35 A. M 

ienced traveler, if he obtains accurate Ar. Goppenstein about 10:30 A.M 
information beforehand, can see a for- Hike through Loetschen Valley ‘and 
eign land in a satisfactory manner, spend night at Kandersteg 
without rushing, and for a very rea- i 
sonable outlay. 10TH Day (August 6) 


Lv. Kandersteg 10:12 A. M. (via 
Brig and Visp) 
Ar. Zermatt 1:45 P. M. 


The itinerary that we followed is 
given below: 


Itinerary 11TH Day (August 7) 
Ist Day (July 28) Trip from Zermatt to Gornergrat 





Iv. ° Basle 8:35 A. M. and return. 











See Europe next summer 


—but plan NOW! 


UN to go. Fun to plan, too. In- 
teresting to see how even a limited 
vacation budget can stretch across 
the Atlantic! 
The eleven delightful cabin ships of 
our fleet offer the greatest degree of 
travel comfort at most moderate rates. 
Accommodations are available for as 
little as $115. 
Let our agent help you plan your trip. 
And let the experience of more than 
half a century assure you of supreme 
comfort and faultless service. 
flo. 
Ss 
+ % 
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Send for a charming book 9 
in colors—‘‘Belgium — the ‘wim 


Country and its People.’’ 





YXWHITE STAR LINES 


AMERICAN LINE Yo Jizceehh, 27 RED STAR LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City, The Company’s offices 
elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent. 
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Europe in 1924 


EUROPE in 1924, A 





series of Attractive Tours, 
jeaving May, June and July. Special British Isles 
Tour. Comprehensive programs. Rates $650, and 
py, Itinerary E-5 ready Jan, 10th, 
Three small select parties. 
The best of Norway and Sweden, includ- 


ing the Midnight Sun. Surprises all along the way; 
above the contract and outside the printed itinerary; 
pecuuse Of their semi-private nature. Itinerary N-5 


now ready. 
ALASKA and Pacific Coast Tours. 
Awerican travel, 


The best in 


ROUND THE WORLD—Small select parties. Lei- 
surely travel. The best of everything. Low rates. 
Comprehensive. itinerary covering Hawaii, Japan, 
Korea, Manchuria, China, Philippines, French Indo- 
China, Java, Malay States, Straits Settlements, 
Burma, India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine and France. 
Departures Sept. and Dec., 1924. Booklet R-5 now 


ready. 


CHINA and JAPAN—Tours at frequent intervals. 
Independent Round the World Travel arranged. In- 
ciusive rates, Leaving any time and priced to suit 
eur clients, 


GILLIESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
59 West 37th St. 1115 Walnut St. 


FUROP Sailing JUNE 21, 


new S.S. REGINA 

from Montreal. Vis- 
iting England, British Empire Exposition, 
Belgium, Battle Field Front, Paris on 
Bastille Day, World’s Olympic 
Games, Palace of Versailles, $330 
etc. For particulars write 
Earl Hubbell, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
France, the Riviera, Nice, Mont-Carlo, Italy all 
the way to Naples, Capri, Pompeii, the Italian 
Lakes, Switzerland, Interlaken, Lucerne, the 
Rhine to Cologne, Belgium, Holland, England, 
Scotland, (By AEROPLANE or Channel Steam- 
er to London.) Send for descriptive booklet 


EUROPEAN AMERICAN TRAVEL BUREAU, 
503 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


EUROPE Sailing JUNE 20, JUNE 27 


and JULY 4 from Montreal, 
visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium, Rhine, Switzerland, Italian 
Lakes, Italy (inel. Naples), Monaco, 


Riviera and France. _ Send for folder. $ 7 I 5 


MENTOR TOURS, 2° S¢;,dearborn Street, 
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12TH Day (August 8) 


Zermatt 8:35 A. M. via Visp. 
Montreux about 2:00 P. M. 


13TH Day (August 9) 


Montreux 8:59 A. M. 
Geneva 1:10 P. M. 


14TH Day (August 10) 
In Geneva. 


Lv. 
Ar. 


Lv. 
Ar. 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
- Club 


(Continued from page 54) 
How We Kept Arbor Day 


I am teaching in a two-room school. 
Two years ago we had one room, one 
teacher, eight grades, and an enroll- 
ment of ninety-seven pupils. Now there 
are: two teachers and each of us has 
four grades. We have good rooms, 
good desks, and as fine a group of pu- 
pils as one could wish. 

As we needed some trees around the 
school building, I suggested that we go 
to the woods for them and take a half 
holiday to study trees, birds, and any- 
thing we could find. Later the pupils 
could write compositions about what 
we had seen and learned. 

On the day decided upon for our 
trip, the children brought: hoes, picks, 
shovels and grubbing hoes; and early 
in the afternoon we left the school- 
house for the woods.’ We soon found 
some fine oak trees and hickory trees, 
which the large boys dug up carefully. 
At the top of Short Creek Bluff, we 
found some red elder trees. While the 
older children and the teachers were 
getting the trees, the younger pupils 
climbed trees, sang songs, played fox 
and geese, gathered moss and flowers. 

After we had a sufficient number of 
trees we started for the schoolhouse. 
Two children would carry a tree a lit- 
tle way, then two others would carry 
it, and so on. We were able to set out 
eight trees before dark and finished 
the rest at recess the next day. We 
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recreations. 








YOSEMITE 
All year ‘round 
National 


In California 


VERY month in the year, Yosemite National Park—between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles—extends its invitation to edu- 
cators to enjoy the exceptional beauty and majesty of its world- 
famous scenery—its motor tours, trail riding, and its mountain 


The “Y T S” Motor Tour in comfortable cars, including 250 
miles of care-free motoring in Yosemite’s mountains, offers a spe- 
cial attraction from June to October, reaching all main points of 
interest—Merced River Canyon, Yosemite Valley, Hetch Hetchy 
Valley, Inspiration Point, Mariposa Grove of 600 Big Trees, Wa- 
wona Point, Glacier Point and Overhanging Rock, at a cost of $35, 
round trip transportation from Merced, California, where all 
main line railroad tickets permit free stopovers. 


You Should See Yosemite THIS YEAR. 


For free illustrated, descriptive folder, address: 


YOSEMITE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Dept. B., Yosemite National Park, California. 


Park! 
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fares From the West 
Jeo Now a es orth and East 


Santa Fe superior service 
nd oarenen J 
lus Fred Harvey Meals— 
ur assurance of 
delightful trip 


"Mir. W.J. BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mgr, Santa Fe System Lines | 
| 1013 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Please send me Far West picture -folders 
and deiails a5 to cost of trip 
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This Marvelous 






Cc 
On 


A Only 10,000 these marvelous, instantaneous 


AMERA 
FREE Trial! 


picture-taking and making cameras to be 
sent out absolu on approval without a 
penny in advance just to prove that it is the 


most wonderful invention—the camera sen- 
sation of theage. So you must send for it 
agick? J reat ink 

—the 


TAKES 
MAKES 


Instantly 


card in developerand in one 


hoto 234x834 
inches in size, Camera, itself, is about 6x7 inches, 
Loads in daylight 16 to 60 post cards bout ieix “s 

No Films—No Plates—No Dark Room 


You press the button, drop 
minute take out a perfect,finished post 


Not a bit of the muss and bother of the ordi kodak 
orcamera, Itis instantaneous photography. niversal 
focus lens luces sharp pictures at ali distances, 
Pictures develop and print automatically. "6 overe 


P; results simply amazing, 


We Trust You 


No difference who F pad are, where you live or whet 
your age. we will send you the complete ‘‘Mandel-ette’ 
outfit absolutely on approval and give you 10 days to test 
it. If not satisfactory return it. But when you see what 
elegant ypretures it Sy quick,so easy, with notrouble 
at all— xu wish to keep it you simply, send us 50c per 
week unti) our special price of only $10.00 is paid. 


Easy Payments—No References 


No red tape of any kind. Weekly payments so 
you'll aot notice them. Lots of fun and big profits, 
No Experience Required 
Plain instructions and everything complete with outfit 
you can begin taking pictures the moment {ft arrives 
e guarantee that even a child can operate it. Mail 
coupon rightnow. No risk or obligation to keep camera, 
=— The Chicago Ferratype Co.,==_ an | 
2309 W. Erie St., Desk 96, Chicago, Ill. 
Send me at once one complete model Mandel-ette 
Camera outfit including supply of post cards and in- 
structions, I agree to examine and test it thoroughl 
and if catiofed, hove it and pay you 60c a week until 
your special price of $10.00 is paid. Otherwise J wil} 
8. 








return it at the end of 10 day. 
| Name. | 
| St. and No, ] 


UL Towr ss saestnasss eases testes esses: Stateescoscesrese J 


GOV'T. HELP NEEDED 


Allmen, women, boys, 17 to 65, willing to accept 
Government Positions, 117-$250, stationary, ator near 
home, or traveling, Write, Mr. Ozment, 145. 

St. Louis, Mo. immediately, 













Seven Millon Men and 
Women are Building 
Independent Fortunes 
by a Century Old Plan. 
You can Do It, too. 


FREE Book 


can be worth thousands of dollars to you, for it 
shows how you can accumulate from $5,000 to 
$50,000 in just a few years time. 


From this book you will learn: 

How to protect your savings and make them 

double in value. 
How to safeguard your future and provide for 
your family. 

How to win complete freedom from money worries. 

How to become FINANCIALLY INDEPENDENT. 
No matter who you are or where you live—wiether 
you are a bank president, a school teacher, asalaried 
man, the head of a ¢amily, a stenographer, or a busi- 
ness man or woman-—this book will open your eyes 
to a safe and sane way of gaining security, happiness, 
and prosperity. 
No matter whether you earn $20 a week or $20,000 a 
year, send for this free book. It will take you but 30 
minutes to read and every second of that short half 
hour can be of tremendous value to you during your 
ENTIRE LIFE. Thousands of conservative investors 
have already written for it. Your copy is waiting 
for you. Send for it today. A postal will do. 


U-S-NATIONAL 
erry hrrbererreraes 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


AIDS TO SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


May Be Ordered in Combination With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans or The Pathfinder at Special Reduced Prices 


also set out rose bushes and a hedge 
near the schoolhouse. 

Later on our composition work was 
very good because the children had ob- 
tained their facts from personal ob- 
servation.—-Mrs. Apa Kirby, Alabama. 


A Successful Hot Lunch Plan 


I teach a rural school of eighteen pu- 
pils, located half a mile from my home. 
About half of the pupils, coming from 
another district each day, have a long, 
cold ride. 

Finding that there would be from 
eight to ten children who would eat a 
hot lunch daily, we decided on this plan: 
I would furnish and prepare the food 
at home and bring it to school each day 
in a two-quart jar. The pupils would 
pay from two to four cents a cup for 
the food, according to the cost of the 
ingredients. 

I purchased a six-quart aluminum 
kettle, a small aluminum dipper, and a 
dish mop. Each morning at recess, we 
put the food into the kettle and place it 
on the stove—soup, cocoa, baked beans, 
creamed potatoes—whatever it may be. 
When sufficiently heated, we set the 
kettle off until about five minutes be- 
fore noon, when we again place it on 
the stove, so that it will be hot for 
serving. The pupils each bring a 
spoon from home, and as each one has 
a tin cup furnished by the town, no 
other equipment is necessary. For 
our dish pan we use a new wash basin 
and we heat our dish water in the ket- 
tle after the food has been removed. 
Each of my six girls takes turns wash- 
ing and drying the dishes. 

I make meal tickets for each pupil, 
each good for two weeks, and punch 
them ddily. Having kept ahead with 
expenses so far, I shall continue to 
serve hot lunches through the cold 
months. With our profits at the end of 
the term we shall add some of the In- 
structor Literature Series to our li- 
brary.—EbDITH L. CARROLL, Connecticut. 


Geography Helps 

I correlate map study with current 
evénts in this manner. News items of 
various parts of the world having been 
cut from the daily papers and passed 
to members of the class, the pupils 
race to see who can find the location 
first, after which the item is read. 
Thus, news regarding ships impresses 
pupils with the names of important 
harbors, the distance between places 
expressed in time, and the trade (both 
extent and kind) carried on by various 
countries; items of weather conditions 
make a good basis for the study of cli- 
mate; and news concerning govern- 
ment officials or royal families fixes 
facts about the different governments. 

We took as a project in the geog- 
raphy class “Our Food.” First, we 
wrote a suitable menu for breakfast; 
second, we found where the raw ma- 
terials were produced and where they 
were manufactured; third, we found 
the means of transportation from pro- 
ducer to consumer. Then we worked 
out a lunch and a dinner in similar 
fashion. It required individual work 
on the part of every pupil, for each 
had a different menu. 

After this work was done, composi- 
tions were written on the production 
of one home-grown article of food and 
on one imported from abroad, both of 
which had been named in the menus. 

Material for this work was obtained 
from food containers at home, geog- 
raphy textbooks and geography read- 
ers. One week was allowed for the 
completion of the project. Teachers 
will readily see the opportunity for 
correlating the work on menus with 
physiology. The thing that surprised 
me most was how little pupils knew of 
what a mea! should consist. I con- 
sider the time well spent on this work. 
M. FE. VAN DER Karr, New York. 


A Spelling Device 
It has been my experience that the 
pupil who is average in other respects 
(Continued on page 95) 


GOODYEAR RAINCOAT FREE 


Goodyear Mfg. Co., 1614-R Goodyear Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., is making an offer to send a 
handsome raincoat free to one person in each 
locality who will show and recommend it to 
friends. If you want one, write today. 
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Every Day Plans 


cure because of lack of necessary books. 


up-to-date material with which to do. 














For Teachers of All Grades, By 
NELLIE G. PETTICREW and 
NELLIE McCABE 

Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 paves, 
These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and inter. 


esting. They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro. 


They glean from the 


wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 


The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. 

Subjects treated: Music, Nature Study, Language and Litera. 
ture, Stories of Industry and History, Biographies, Geography, 
Special Day Programs, Poems and Memory Gems, Stories, Helps 
in Drawing, Calendars and Blackboard Drawings, Busy Work, Etc, 


Complete set of 3 volumes in limp cloth covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other com- 


bination offers on page 2, 





9 e Prepared by DR. LEVI 
Seeley’s Question Book si, Protessc: o 
Pedagogy in the New 
Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of “History of 
Education,” ‘Foundations of Education,” ‘‘A New School Man- 
agement,” etc., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 
teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book covers the following topics: Grammar 
Reading, English and American Literature, Orthography, Algebra, 
Arithmetic, Physiology and Hygiene, Geography, Nature Study, 
U. 8. History, Civil Government, Drawing, Writing, Manners and 
Morals, Current Events, School Management, Methods of Teaching. 

The above topics are treated:. § FIRST. By introductory ar- 
ticles by Professor Seeley, dealing with methods of studying 
and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. §{ SECOND. By Ques- 
tions covering every phase of each subject. { THIRD. By clear 
and concise answers to all these questions, 

















Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 
446 pages, printed on a fine crade of paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE $1.25, post- 


paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 
$2.00. See other combination offers on page 2. 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 





days, or other Special Occasions. 


up of Recitations, Songs, Music, 


that a rare collection of entertainment 














for it supplies abundant material for any 


The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of 
this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
With these programs as a basis, 
the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etic. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
it can be used in any other way that may be desired. 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 


material is presented. 


The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 
No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need 
this, yet with this book little else in this line would be needed, 


occasion. 


364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE 


$1.25, postpaid. 


finder, 1 year, $2.00. See other combination offers on page 2. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 


With The Path- 





66 H | Di d It 99 A 320-Page Book of Helpful Ideas, 
Ow l Plans and Suggestions for Teachers 

For more than twenty years teachers of city, village and rural 
schools have sent to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans clever de- 
vices to promote schoolroom efficiency, which they found successful 
in their own work. These devices have been published in the jour- 
nal under the head ‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,’’ and the 
department has become one of the most popular in the magazine. 


Because of the many requests received for back numbers of the 
magazine from subscribers who desired to obtain more of the helps 
to be found in the ‘Help-One-Another’’ department, we finally 
concluded to publish “How I Did It,” a book containing the most 
helpful of all’ the material published in this department, 

“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 topics embracing every branch of 
school work, The as is a list of the departments with the number 
of topics treated under each: School Management (60); Arithmetic (39; 
Language (61); Geography (26); Spelling (48); History (32); Writ- 
ing (9); Reading (42); Hygiene (26); Decoration and Art (30); Na- 
ture Study and Agriculture (35); Domestic Science (10); Manual Training 
(37); Seat Work (152); Schoolroom Holidays (64) ; Miscellaneous (47). 


47 GA 7 “Ore 














_ rere 
(8); Music (20); Games 


“How I Did It’’ will help you to solve the thousand and one little problems constantly arising in the 


schoolroom, It will make your work easier and enable you to secure better 


results. 


320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and bound in durable limp cloth 


covers, 
$2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


PRICE 60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
See other combination offers on page 2. 





Practical Selections 





of study being represented. It contains: 


from Twenty Years of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans 
This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 














cents, postpaid. 


A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in limp cloth covers. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 


Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect 
Betting. Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History 
Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The 
Use of Dramatio Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Train- 
ing In the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work 
That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies In Literature, Written and 
Oral Work in Language. Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Suggestions 
for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

PRICE, 60 
With The Path- 


: Thirty-four full page iliustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, 
; Eractics) nature and reading: lessons, and ideas for number and Cony werk cards 
: Py Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- 
N elections days observed ‘in the schoolrooms, : rd "4 
A] Som teensy yoors of Twenty-five pages of “Best Pieces to Speak” selected for every grade. 
i 0 1 Instructor One hundred _ seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
S} and Primary Plans topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, 
N + 
% 
N 
BY 
c 


finder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 














F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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blackboard. 


well as they feel. 








BENT BONES 
that were bent 
by Pointed Shoes 


a 
A Free Guide to Foot Health 


A child can’t stand at the head of his class if his feet hurt. 
Sound, healthy feet are vital to his mental and physical 
fitness—now and all his life. 


If your dealer does not carry Modified Educators, order from 


RICE’ HUTCHINS 


Also send for booklet. Address: 22 High Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





STRAIGHT BONES 
that grew straight 
in Educator Shoes 


This free Chart will help you to teach your pupils, vividly and un- 
forgettably, how to keep their feet supple, straight and strong; how 
to avoid such distressing ills as corns, bunions and ingrowing nails. 
Size 24 x 36 inches —large and clear — ready to hang on your 


And you who stand on your feet all day—teach your children a 
wholesome object lesson by enjoying, yourself, the delightful com- 
fort of Modified Educator Shoes. 
for five straight toes, and their dressy trimness makes them look as 





They are fashioned with room 


Educator Shoe ‘Chart 





* Thesis the sad story 
the X-Ray tells 
about the banes - 





Thus is the cheer. 
ful story the X-Ray 
tells about the 
bones~ 


his foot that 
grew healthy 
Straight, anc oatue 
rally ~ 


Send for this 
free CHART 
TODAY 
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because it grew im a 
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“LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SH@@e 











None genuine unless it bears 
this stamp on the sole 











How To Raise Money 


For Your School, By Selling 
Well Known Candy Bars 








a = eh 
Known the world over for its 


Delicious Flavor and Quality 


/money to buy a MOTION PIC- 
|; TURE MACHINE —PIANO— 
| FLAGS—TALKING MACHINE 
_—TYPEWRITER—PICTURES 
_—-BASE BALL UNIFORMS and 


‘for other good causes. 


Our Candy Sales Plan will easily 


_ raise the necessary money. 


You Need No Capital— 
|We Allow 30 Days Credit 
Candy Guaranteed. 





in Cream—Good Food Value 


Write To-day for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Candy Samples. 


BYLUND BROTHERS, Inc. 


Confectioners to Churches, Schools and Societies 


Woolworth Building, 
New York City. 




















Practical Ideas from Every- 
where 


CONTROLLING AN UNRULY SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 35) 


This refreshed both body and mind 
and relieved the tense atmosphere of 
nervous energy. 

I constantly introduced diversion, 
although I did not find it expedient to 
use the same diversion always. As 
every teacher knows, there are days 
when everything seems to go as on oiled 
wheels, and days when whispering and 
restlessness predominate. I used what- 
ever seemed to best fit the need. I 
found that sometimes a singing period 
suddenly introduced proved effective, 
sometimes a short game, a story, or 
even a lesson out of doors in the big 
school yard. 

The Teacher's Example—In control- 
ling any unruly school, the example 
set by the teacher is most important. 
If I expect my pupils to be neat, 
thoughtful, and quiet, I must be neat, 
thoughtful, and quiet myself. If I ex- 
pect instant obedience on the part of 
the pupil, I must make my commands 
and requests brief and clear, that there 
be no room for misunderstanding. If 
I expect them to be just and reason- 
able, I must be just and reasonable. 

But this abstract method effects too 
gradual a change. The perceptions of 
children must be stabbed awake by 
concrete illustration. 

My pupils were very disorderly in 
the way in which they entered and left 
the schoolroom. One day, as soon as 
they were all seated and quiet, I said 
in a low tone: 

“I want to give you an illustration 
of the way some of the pupils come in, 
and the way they should come in, and 
then I want you to tell me which way 
you like better.” 

Whereupon, I went to the door, and 
entering in an exaggerated manner, 


| slammed the door, and scuffed to my 


seat. They laughed, of course. I then 
repeated my entrance, but this time in 
a quiet, dignified way. Forbearing 
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Country this Summer 


Pacific 













The ‘“‘Magnetic West” is so beautiful and 
so stimulating to the imagination that a 
vacation there will make you forget all 
about school. You’ll come back feeling 
100%. Very low summer fares. 

You can see Colorado, Salt Lake City and Yellow- 
stone all for the price of a ticket to Yellowstone 
alone! At small added railroad fare youcan see the 
Pacific Northwest, Mt. Rainier National Park, 
California and Yosemite. 

Let us help you plan your vacation and show you 
how to see most of the west at the least expense. 





W. H. MURRAY, Gen’! Pass. Agent 
| Room 131, Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


| Please mail me illustrated booklets and complete infor- ] 
mation regarding the very low summer fares to the points 
| checked below, including side-trips and stop-overs. ] 


| ( ) Yellowstone Nat’! Park ( ) California 

( ) Colorado ( ) Pacific Northwest 

| ( )Salt Lake City ( ) Mt. Rainier Nat'l Park | 
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Gifts That Your Pupils Will Keep and Treasure for Years to Come 


Handsome Closing Day Souvenirs 
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souvenir is presented to 
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Landscape Design No, 1 
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Pansy Design No. 2 
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Pansy Design No. 3 


associations, | 


OR many years it has been customary for teachers to present to their pupils at close of 
school some slight gift or token of remembrance which would carry with it an ex- 
pression of the teacher’s regard and good wishes and which would serve in later years 

as a pleasant reminder of the days spent together in the schoolroom. The presentation is 
usually made at the Closing Day Exercises and adds much to the enjoyment of the occasion. 

There are no gifts that pupils are more delighted to receive from their teacher on Closing 
Day or that they will value more highly in the years to come than the Owen Souvenir Book- 
lets. 


to their pupils, 
Printed Especially for Each School 


We will print your Souvenir Booklets especially for your school. They will contain your 


name as teacher and the name and location of your school, also the names of all your pupils, f 


your school officers, date of presentation and, if ordered, your photograph or that of your 
schogl building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make the Owen Souvenir 
Booklets so acceptable to the pupil and insure their being kept and prized for many years. 


Two Styles of Closing Day Booklets With Your Choice 
of Eight Handsome Cover Designs 


We are offering this year two styles of Souvenir Booklets for Closing Day as described 
below. When ordering either of these two styles you may have your choice of any of the 
eight handsome cover designs illustrated on the sides of this page. These desigris are beau- 
tifully reproduced from water color paintings by a special process of printing which brings 
out all of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the artist’s original. 
The sentiments accompanying each design are in an attractive style of hand lettering. 


NOTE: Orders for either of the two styles of Souvenir Booklets described below may be made up entirely 
of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. When 
ordering, be sure to give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


Descriptions of Our Two Booklet Styles with Prepaid Prices 


BOOKLET STYLE “A”—WITH SPECIAL PRINTING. Size 3% x 5% inches, Cover 
of fine white pebbled bristol with your choice of any of the eight designs appearing on this 
page, beautifully printed in colors. Eight inside pages of a good grade of paper on two of 
which will be specially printed the name of school, district number, township, county, state, 
date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Six other pages contain poems appropriate 
to Closing Day. Photograph of teacher or school inserted in a neat panel on inside of front 
cover if ordered. If photograph is not desired a suitable illustration will appear in its 
place. Cover and inside pages neatly tied with a silk cord. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12c¢ each. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 


BOOKLET STYLE “B”’—WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING. Identically the same as 
Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of the special printing of names, etc., 
on two of the inside pages there are spaces provided on one of the pages in which the 
teacher may write the date, name of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to 
whom presented. There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his 
schoolmates or have them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10c each. 


Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 


TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES in which to enclose the Souvenir Book- 
lets will be supplied with each order AT NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE. 





of any one (your choice) of 
‘A Sample the Souvenirs described and 
illustrated on this page, together with proofs 
in colors of our eight Closing Day designs, 
will be sent upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


Special Discount on Club Orders 


When two, or more teachers send us their 
orders together we will allow a discount of 10 
per cent on the entire lot. 
































Their beauty of design and coloring, their individuality and personal appeal, their , i 
appropriateness, and their low price all combine to make them the ideal gifts from teachers { 
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Violet Design No. 6 
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Hollyhock Design No. 4 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Either of the two | a 


styles of Souvenir 
Booklets described 
above will be sup- 
plied with photo- 
graph of teacher or | 
school if so ordered. | 
The accompanying 
illustration shows 
how the photograph 
is mounted on the 
inside of front cov- | 
er where it will al- 
ways be kept clean 
and bright. If pho- 
tograph is not de- 
sired an illustration 
of a school scene 
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Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on_ this 
page give instructions clearly and write names of pu- 
pils, school officers, place, date, your own name and in 
fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and 
read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. Do 
not leave us to guess at the location of your school 
from the name of the place at which you may happen 
to date your letter, Give clearly the name of town, 
village or district, just as you want it to appear. Write 
all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Under- 
seore u's to distinguish them from n’s. If any errors 
occur through our fault, your souvenirs will be prompt- 
ly reprinted without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names ex- 





ceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent 
for each name in excess, 

If Photograph is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us 
any good kodak print or other photograph of yourself 
or school and we will make as many reproductions 
from it as there are souvenirs ordered. Send photo- 
graphs securely 'wrapped and write your name and ad- 
dress on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and 
original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send 
money order, bank draft or currency registered. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although 
we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge that you 
order as early as possible and thus make sure of hav- 
ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 
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further comment, I immediately con- 
— with the lessons. It had its ef- 
ect. 


Punishments—I made it a rule nev- ° 
er to punish —— first ina age | / Send for This 
investigating the misdemeanor in a 
its aspects, and then making the pun- eac Cl S 2 FREE BOOK! 


ishment as logical as possible. I felt 
describing 


that the punishment would fail in its 
intention unless the pupil thoroughly 

A Remarkable 
. 
portunity 


understood the logic of it. It also 
seemed best that punishment should 

for Travel and Service 
at Increased Income 


swiftly follow the transgression, for 
with children the crime loses magni- 
tude with each hour that the punish- 

President Hardingsaid that the world’s 
greatest need is religion. President Roose- 
veltdeclared,“People educated in intellect 




















ment is deferred. 

These were all vital factors in ef- 
fecting the change that was noticeable 
in the schoolroom at the end of that 
first year. However, as no chain is 
stronger than its weakest link, perfect 
order can only come by individual 


Sauerkraut Benefits aor the character of 


the child, by being quick to praise and 
° be slow to censure, by loving the bad 
ist ess ] ren children as sincerely as the good, and 
by being true, just and fair, control 

is sure. 


























































NDS seldom work proper] ‘ 

goad bodies are an les. The Young Citizen and His and noteducated in moralsand religion will become amenacetoour nation.” 
tioning properly. When children Health Every teacher should read our free booklet, “The World’sGreatest Need.” 
are dull and listless the cause is (Continued from page 30) It tells how you may serve the world by helping to satisfy its greatest need, 
often physical And in many slump. By dividing the class into two and at the same time earn an income far beyond what you have dreamed 
cases the regular inclusion of Mg ~g having each company se- possible in your present work. It tells you about one of the greatest con- 

rkraut in the diet has brought Pe i, oe ES Bh tributions ever made to the religious education of mankind. 
ee oS Se ae ae Coe rade” after a given length of time for 


surprising improvement. practice, and repeated at varying in- 

; re tervals, most satisfactory results were 
For eminent food scientists tell us obtained. The same method of pro- e O 
that sauerkraut is rich in lactic cedure as to the usual “setting-up” 


acid—one of the most valuable of and other physical exercises further 
this work, the “inspector” insisting up- 


natural cleansers and disinfect- | on correct posture here as elsewhere.) is a new and entirely different eight-volume publication, based on the 
ants, It prevents the lodgment c. Exercise for securing correct King James Version of the Bible. Millions of American homes are ready 
and growth of those micro-organ- —— position—If the wall has a and waiting for this work. 
isms which‘are so often the cause aseboard, provide a plank. Have a : : iti . 
sf corioue illness, It has a tend, | PUPIl stand against this flat surface in Wefirmly believe THE BOOK OF LIFE is the greatest proposition ever of 
: a such wise that the back of his head, fered Christianmen and women who wish to make their life work profitable 
ency to restore and maintain nor- | his fingers, his hips, and his heels are in every way—to themselves as well as to others. Nothing you could do 
mal functioning. flat — “ os > aang agg A has more possibilities for good to those with whom you come in contact. 
- ‘ 4 as WO 100K av celling;, Oring the chin With our booklet, ‘‘ The World's Greatest Need,” is sent full information about THE 
Every teacher will be interested oe and Pg ies be that eyes BOOK OF LIFE. Read of the remarkable success enjoyed by those now traveling through 
in the remarkable facts which sci- may look straight forward; with body the country in its behalf—meeting the leaders in educational, religious and social circles in 


ence has recently found out about ~ _ ee walk, stand, and 
weiirecsc-gewn pmntteanescacp adage 13 d poem instruction—(1) 
oa : * ° { struction.— 

ventative and er food. The Note that correct standing position 
free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a means that the feet are three inches 
Health Food,” will bring you all apart and parallel, with the weight of 
these facts in detail. It contains aed — a on the — ap be 
oe ‘ eet, the arms hanging easily at sides, 
we 2 tested ee for the figure as tall as it can’ be made 
salads and other delicious dishes. without over-emphasis. (2) Common 
: P , causes of faulty posture. (3) Rela- 
You can do your pupils and their | tion of posture to health. (4) Rela- 
parents a real service by placing tion of posture and exercise: specific 
this booklet in their hands. Mail muscles and specific exercises; formal 


hi exercise; games, sports, play. (5) 
this coupon now for as many free Posture and personal appearance. (6) 


every community. 


$4,000 in One Year”’ 


“T am happy to say it has been the most pleasant year’s 
work of my life. I have earned over $4,000,” writes Mr. 
Wn. H. Myers. “I have found 
the field of service I have long 
been looking for — supplying 
America’s greatest need.” 


“Working for an Ideal 


— Income Doubled” 





Mrs. Marjorie Bean Prescott, 


copies = you desire to hand to Posture and leaders of men—Wash- afterteaching several yearsis hap- 
your pupils or to your fellow ington, Gladstone, Lee, etc. (7) Pos- pier and more prosperous than 
teachers. ture and the fine arts—“The Winged ever, traveling for The Book of 


Life. She writes: “While this is 
abusiness proposition, with won- 
derful money-making opportuni- 
ties, one seldom thinks of that 
side. It is more a big group of so- 


Victory,” ete. 
6. Mastication, 
) Each pupil provided with a cracker. 
he ae — before touching. Break 
. off small portion; chew thorough! ékr 
THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS quietly; swallow without noise. "Gr, ais worker, earlving to help 


ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio make this a contest, the one who is last mankind.” 


to finish being the winner. Note, in ws ‘ 
Send For this connection, the necessity of thor- SEND THE COUPON NOW! If you are alert and ambitious, inter 


ested in earning from $200 to $400 or 


ce may be purchased at groceries, 
meat markets and delicatessen stores 






MARIORIE 
BEAN PRESCOTT 
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ough mastication as an aid to good di- “is . : : F : : ai 
° A : re per month this summer in an intensely interesting service, mail the coupon today for the 

This Ine ape aed on ong — and ype booklet, ‘‘The World’s Greatest Need,” and full information. We guarantee a good income, 
4 t ° age ids 1 ? 1 wl pry ence © : sip- but there is no limit to what can be earned above that. You will be associated with men and 
i eresting p a bors S habi _ good manners and women of the finest character, education and ability. Only those having the highest ideals 
= B rey okl t— Gee eae ere. of Christian Service are equipped to represent THE BOOK OF LIFE. Our summer organ- 
. e Games, Contests, etc. ization plans are fast being completed, so mail coupon today. 
é A FREE Ra igre recon in pe a. that See our full-page advertisement elsewhere in this issue, describing 
_ a ee ae almost all games cou e directly con- “THE BOOK OF LIFE” 
q I National Kraut Packers’ Association — verted into health games by some spe- ae : 
> | Clyde, Ohio | | cial adaptation; that the most usual JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY, Inc., 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
= Please send me postpaid ........ copies of | exercises could be equally well adapted : 
> | Your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health and correlated; that imagination is SS A SS ae 
é | Food,” with new tested recipes. I am a still active with the sixth grade child, |] JOHN RUDIN & CO., Inc., 2401 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
e | Weacher GM... sseeeeseeeeeseeeeeees School, and that certain imaginative adapta- Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, “The World's Greatest Need,” and any other in- 
| District No. ....sssssesecsseesereeeeeeeees pe = oo Pt aca and certain | ff formation you have concerning THE BOOK OF LIFE 
H ramatizations, bring abounding good % ; : 
‘ out aad aetlal eeliieiionts ate what It is understood this does not obligate me in any way. 






| Name might otherwise prove half-hearted | | My Name......0.000.000000-.... Sane eer Lee N arash ; 
: | Cott ee tee eee eeees Baabenissetbseereirecades grew immediately out of the situations | | 444ress...... 
at hand, the teacher being quick to Tileeation 
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| | routine. Some of these adaptations 
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seize upon such opportunities. Those 
| City and State _| | given herewith, however, are such as | ff Religion 
i ea i a a ac aac might be used with the usual class. 
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Superintendents, 
Principals, 
and Men Teachers 


Increase your Salary 
Daring Vacation 


tS ee Pictured Ency- 
clopedia is advancing rap- 
idly in popularity. Its high 
standing and wide acceptance 
by schools and libraries make a 
position in our sales organiza- 
tion for the summer months 
one of great opportunity for 
school men who seek profitable 
activity. 

In this work last summer 
many principals and_ superin- 
tendents earned incomes con- 
siderably above their regular 
salaries—some as high as 3 
times as much as they would 
have earned for a similar per- 
iod in their professional posi- 
tions. An automobile is neces- 
sary in this work. 

A limited number of perma- 
nent positions also are open. 
Write for complete details of 
our proposition. 


School Service Dept. 13, 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
58 E.Washington St.Chicago 











EARN MONEY AT HOME 


ASY, fascinating, spare-time work col- 
4 oring and selling our greeting cards and Y 
folders, 1924 Birthday, Tally and Place 
Cards and every Day line ready. Exclusive 
‘rite NOW for illustrated book 














meSelis for $3.00 to $4.00 when colored, 
Littie Art Shop, 1446 You St., Wash., D.C, 












ATTRACTIVE VACATION POSITION 


Increase Your Year’s Income Through 


Educational Salesmanship 
We desire correspondence with men or women be- 
tween ages 23-45 who have had teaching experience 
for work which is dignified, pleasant and profitable. 
For further information write : 

E. C. McBride, Sales Manager, 


NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
23rd and Grand Kansas City, Mo, 


hbk 
A SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


To teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 
itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


OMEN 
travel 








wanted to 
during the summer 
vacation. Salary to start, with 
all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offer- 
ing splendid chance to travel; 
business training and good income 
assured. Those who can_ start 
earliest and work longest given 
preference. Pleasant summer 
territory open. Several teachers 
last summer averaged $500 for 
their summer vacation. This may 
lead to a_ successful permanent 
business career for you. Give full 
particulars concerning age, edu- 
cation and time you can start 
work, in first letter. 


Address The §. L. Weedon Co. 
Dept. 1, 7016 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


teachers 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


1. West Point-Annapolis Exhibition. 
—A geography lesson on West Point, 
and on Annapolis, using pictures, mag- 
azine articles, etc., prepared the way 
for a division of the grade into two 
teams and a competitive drill using 
“setting-up” exercises. These were 
worked up into sets, or groups, ac- 
cording to the muscles brought into 
play, and in a progression as to diffi- 
culty. Preparing for this exhibition 
took three weeks; giving it, two days. 
It remained a “show piece” through- 
out the session. 

2. Posture Tag.—There are several 
forms of this game, the relay being 
the most generally useful. The class 
is divided into two lines, each with a 


line drawn on the floor. A bean bag 
is placed on the head of each captain. 
When the signal is given, the leaders 
run to the back of the room, touch the 
wall, return, pass the bean bag to next 
one in line, and so on down the line 
until each player has had his chance. 
When the bean bag falls from the head 
of a player he must take time to pick 
it up and replace it. That line wins 
whose last player gets home first. 


3. Squat Tag.—An adaptation of the 
time honored I Say, “Stoop!” 


4. Loading the Ship.—Pupils rise 
and stand in aisles beside desks. On 
right-hand side of room, place beside 
each player four bean bags, four eras- 
ers, or the like. At a given signal each 
player in the right-hand file bends to 
the right, picks up a bean bag, raises 
both arms above his head, passes the 
bag from his right to his left hand, 
then drops it beside him. The player 
at his left repeats this performance, 
and so on until all of the bags. reach 
the floor to the left of the last line of 
players. To return the bags, the play- 
ers half turn, so as to face the left of 
their former position. Each of the 
players to the left of the room bends 
his body from the hips, keeping the 
knees stiff, picks up a bag in both 
hands, raises it far above the head, 
places it on the head, bends the body 
slightly backward, and drops the bag 
to the floor; the next player repeats, 
and so on until all the bags have been 
returned to their original places. When 
this is done to count, and especially 
when it is done to music, it becomes 
rhythmical and altogether delightful. 

5. Marching on tiptoe, to music. 

6. A “heel and toe” parade.—Pupils 
walk briskly around room, stepping 
first on the toes, then on the heels, to 
music. 

7. Almost all the usual language 
games lend themselves readily to health 
adaptations. For instance, the usage 
game for drilling on “If I were”: “If 
I were stoop shouldered, I should——.” 
“If I were languid and heavy-eyed in 
the morning I should igh 

8. The mind-reading games bring 
much pleasure. “I am thinking of a 
vegetable that is .’? “T am thinking 
of a fruit——.” 

9. Geography games 
adaptable. 

10. Action Stories.—One pupil reads 
or tells a story detailing feasible ac- 
tivities, the rest of the class perform- 
ing the activity as it is mentioned. 

11. Imaginary Trips—A  nutting 
party; going to the orchard, gathering 
fruit, bringing it home in bags or bas- 
kets; trout fishing; deer hunting. 

12. Posing pictures, scenes, activ- 
ities. 

13. Impersonations. 

14. Charades. 








are equally 


Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 
AMERICAN HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP 
(Continued from page 69) 
action was taken by England in regard 
to the building of the Alabama? The 
great mass of English workingmen 
stood nobly by the cause of democracy 
and free labor. What can you say 
about the cost of the war in lives, 
money, lowered morals, etc.? What 


captain, and takes position before a |: 


YOUNG MEN —_.. . : 
MAKE NEXT SUMMER YOUR BEST SUMMER! 


Travel Plus 


Christian Service— 
Meeting a select group of Christian 
leaders and being welcomed in the 
best homes in different communities. 


: Graduate Work in Practical 
Sociology and Psychology— 


That will make you a far better teach- 
er and a real leader among people. 


Opportunity To Earn 
$50.00—$100 Weekly— 
With a guaranteed salary. Railroad 
fare and expenses advanced ifdesired. 


SO ENTHUSIASTIC are the young men who took up this work 
last summer that already 72% have sent us their contracts for the 
coming vacation period. Opportunity for permanent connection 


Enjoy Your Vacation— 


Return to school healthier, happier, 
better educated, richer. 


and rapid advancement is here also. You will find no broader 
field for Christian service. Write us about yourself today. 


' THE HOWARD-SEVERANCE Co. 
Dept. N-2. 205 W.Monroe St. Chicago 
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$500 TO $1500 


Summer Income for School Men 
(TWO-WEEKS’ TRIAL WITHOUT EXPENSE OR OBLIGATION). 


We produce the finest and most widely They now earn from $5000 to $18,000 a 
used school maps in America. All maps year. We need 10 more permanent rep- 
are new and so far above the average _ resentatives. 
that you will have little difficulty in : : 
selling 50 per cent of your callson school We Will allot you your home territory. 
boards. Experience is not necessary— 1 one or two weeks you will be able to 
the best salesman is the one who makes ‘© the financial possibilities of our lib- 
the most calls. eral commission. Men with cars pre- | 
" ferred. However, if you are a willing 
Some of our representatives earn $1500 worker the results of the first two 
their first summer. Almost all of our weeks will probably indicate that you | 
permanent representatives are school can buy a Ford car and that your com- 
men who started as summer workers. mission will far more than pay for it. | 
For details of our offer, address ' 


| McCONNELL SCHOOL MAP COMPANY, 213 Institute Place, Chicago. | 




















REALIZE YOUR AMBITION 


Every Teacher Has Dreamed of a Summer Spent in Travel 


A few are now offered that opportunity in a dignified work which puts a premium 
on teaching experience. A nationally known firm, established thirty-two years, 
will have several summer positions open identical with positions which are now 
paying former teachers from m 


$250 TO $400 A MONTH 


Several interesting northern itineraries available. Liberal provision for expenses. 
Work during summer may lead to splendid permanent position. Applicants must 
be of good character and over 27 years of age. All inquiries considered confiden- 
tial. Please give essential facts concerning yourself in first letter. 





M. E. HARRIS, ROOM 913, 109 N. WABASH, CHICAGO. 














Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capi- 
talizes your teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organi- 
zation, will have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. 
These positions are paying other teachers from ; 


$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three. years of 
teaching experience, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health, Positions 
will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest \ 
qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. A5, S. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois § 
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were the gains? In what sense can it 





make from $10.00 to $25.00 a week 
spare time with our Teachers Ideal 
Disability Policy. We require 
agents in Fla. Ga., Ala., Miss., 
Tenn., Mo., and other states at once. 
Policy Special pays every day for 
illness, injury or quarantine. No 
delays. Write today. 


“AGENTS 
WANTED 
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Earn More Money 
in a Pleasant Way 


ly needs Manfe 


demand. 


Dignified Work—Handsome Profits 


greatly increased their incomes by devotin 
only a few hours a week to selling Manfo: 


start at once, 
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Here is an opportunity for you to use your f 
spare time to earn more money—and earn it § 
in an interesting and pleasant way. Every fami- § 
rd Super-Preparations and as ff 
our representative you alone can supply this f 


Many teachers during the past year have ff 


quality preparations, We will give you an ex- H 
clusive territory and instruct you how to make § 
sales readily and with little effort. Your profits § 





Send for our sales plan. Learn how remark- 
H ably easy it isto make extramoney out of your 












SEND FOR CANDY 
TO SELL 


Solve the “how to raise the money” question. 
Hundreds of schools, large and small, in many 


states use our plan, Also CLASSES, 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, CAMP FIRE GIRLS, 
GIRL SCOUTS, LODGES, Ete. Liberal profits. 
Prompt shipments. 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


Expressage fully prepaid in radius of 300 miles from 
Fitchburg, Mass. and Chicago, Ill. Liberal allow- 
ances elsewhere. All nationally-known, high-grade 
goods. Write today for circular. dddress ali mailto 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 


WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERS 


14 Broad Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 








MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show 
cards at home in your spare time. ——y 
and easily lea by our new simple method. 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 
you live and pay you casheach week. Fullpar- 
ticulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 


Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
219 Adams Bldg. 


oronto, Canada 


pA HOMES) 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvassing 
or soliciting, We instruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITER 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
121 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 











EARN BIG MONEY 


spare or full time, at home, vicinity. 

Addressing, mailing, music circulars, 

Send 10c for music and information. 
AMERICAN MUSIC CO., 

Dept, G-18. 1658 Broadway, N. Y. 




















MAKE $25 — $75 WEEKLY 


af In Your Spare Time 
Writing Show Cards for us at home. No canvassing. 
Simpleinstructions, No previons experience necessary, 
Write today for full particulars. National Studios, 
6121 Dorchester Ave., Dept. 26-D, Chicago, Ill. 


PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 
DRY GOODS, HOSIERY, etc., make good money. 
sy, pleasant work. Full or spare time. Beau- 
tiful samples, instructions furnished. Write today. 
FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
713 Fitzcharles Bidg., TRENTON, N. J. 


$2.00 PER HOUR spre’ Site. 


Become our local reedcraft instructor. Send 10c for 
illustrated booklet. Reedcrafters, 724 11th St., Wash., D.C. 


Learn Ad-Writing 


Learn to write Advertisements, Sales Letters, ete. 
Ad-writers earn huge salaries, or work at home for 
various firms and get paid in advance. Nearly a vir- 
gin fleld for young men and women, Ad-writing is 
easy to learn at home by our method. Write today 
for free particulars, 

Advertising Institute, Dept. N. §. 
Prairie and Maffitt Aves., St. Louis, Mo. 

















Gentlemen: Please send me free particulars of 
your home study course in practical Ad-writing. 
WO Ge ae coent as ve sesh pure wae ww aaa Gna oe vee 
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be called the triumph of the American 
National Ideal? 

Show that “it was the means where- 
by the more progressive portion of the 
country had to force its advanced po- 
litical thought and its better labor sys- 
tem upon the weaker, stationary por- 
tion.” 

Tell the story of the death of Lin- 
coln. Show that the nation’s greatest 
loss was the loss of the kindly Presi- 
dent whose great-hearted pity and all- 
sufficing influence would have enabled 
him to stand as a mediator between 
the North and South during the bitter 
problems of the reconstruction period. 





Preparing the Garden in April 


(Continued from page 46) 


e. Which can be prepared the 
earlier? 
d. Which cannot be _ prepared 
soon after a rain? 
e. How is manure applied to the 
land? 
f. How is lime applied to the 
land? 
g. How is fertilizer applied to 
the land? 
4. Work for home or school activity: 
a. Seasonal home project work 
—Depending upon the season, 
gardens should be broken up 
soon after the first of April. 
A unit garden should be start- 
ed in some person’s back yard 
near the school for purposes 
of observation. 
Clippings and notebook work 
—Have children make clip- 
pings on spring garden work. 


NE evening in April as Dick and 

Uncle Ephraim were returning to 
the house after feeding and milking 
the cows, a faint “peep, peep” drifted 
up to them from the pond down at the 
lower end of the south meadow. 

“Hi!” exclaimed Uncle Ephraim, 
“what was that?” and they both stood 
still and listened intently. In a mo- 
ment, they heard the sound again, but 
more clear and strong, “Peep, peep, 
peep.” 

“Those are the peepers,” said Uncle 
Ephraim. “The old pond has thawed 
out again, and spring is here.” 

“That reminds me,” said Dick, “of 
something we learned in school.” 

“What new thing have you found 
out now?” asked Uncle Ephraim. 

“When the peepers are heard in the 
spring, soil preparation should start, 
though before beginning to spade or 
plow, we must determine first whether 
the soil is dried. out enough to be 
worked successfully. We can deter- 
mine this by moulding a few balls of 
earth with the hands. If the earth 
falls apart readily, it is dried out suf- 
ficiently to cultivate.” 

“You’re right there,’ said Uncle 
Ephraim, “for that is about the way I 
figure it out.” 

“If the soil is dry enough, do you 
think we can plow the garden to-mor- 
row?” asked Dick. 

“Perhaps,” replied Uncle Ephraim, 
as they went into the house. 

The following day was a Saturday 
toward the end of April. Dick, Uncle 
Ephraim and Aunt Elizabeth went out 
to the garden plot. After examining 
the soil of the different parts of the 
garden in the method Dick had ex- 
plained the night before, they found it 
had dried out sufficiently to be worked. 

“T’ll get the horse and begin to 
plow,” said Uncle Ephraim, “and I 
think Dick can spade by the wall, near 
the rhubarb and in the corners.” 

“Perhaps Aunt Elizabeth can rake 
some of the leaves into the furrow as 
you plow,” said Dick. 

“Why not burn them up?” said 
Uncle Ephraim. 

“The manure and rotted leaves,” re- 
plied Dick, “ought to be spread over 


HOW YOU CAN GET 
$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 


Become a U. S. Government Railway Mail Clerk. 
These are permanent positions, constantly traveling, 
short hours, vacation with pay and rapid promotion. 
Because of their education, teachers have an excel- 
lent chance for quick appointment and promotion, 
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and we advise writing a to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. H-252, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
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The modern way of mouth hygiene is to brush teeth, 
gums, and tongue. Brush teeth toward the points, away 
from the gums. The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush fits 
the curve of the teeth, and the bristles reach between 
the teeth. The larye end tuft cleans the backs of teeth, 
even the backs of back teeth. 


to fight tartar 


Explain to your pupils the importance of keep- 
ing tartar off their teeth. Show them how it can 
be done with a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 

The bristles of the Pro-phy-lac-tie Tooth 
Brush are serrated (saw-toothed), curved to fit 
the jaw. They reach and clean every tooth. 
‘Lhe wide-spaced bristles reach between the 
teeth and clean crevices that ordinary brushes 
merely bridge over. 

The large end tuft removes tartar-forming 
germs from the backs of teeth. It will reach 
even the backs of the back teeth—too often 
neglected when the tooth brush is not the right 
kind. Tell your pupils to use their Pro-phy-lac-tie 
Tooth Brushes as shown in the photograph above. 

Tell them to brush well every night and 
morning; also to brush the gums, using plenty 
of water to carry away all tartar. Tell them to 
keep their teeth clean with their Pro-phy-lac-tie 
Tooth Brushes—and that “A Clean ‘Tooth 
Never Decays.” 

We have prepared a chart to help you interest 
your pupils in oral hygiene. With this chart, 
you can record how often they clean their teeth. 
The pupils who brush their teeth twice a day 
have a gold star placed beside their names. 
This plan naturally makes an appeal to the child’s 

ride and results in greater use of the tooth 
nt Send the coupon below for a free chart. 
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FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., FLORENCE, MASS. 
Gentlemen: 


Send me free, one of your charts to help me encourage 
my pupils to brush their teeth more frequently. 




























































We paid Mrs. C. R. Buchanan 


°760% 


for her first seven weeks 


Teacher’s splendid work shows large earning possibilities 
with Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


the fourth week fifteen, the fifth week 
ten, the sixth week nine, and the seventh 
week eight, making a total of seventy- 
six orders for her first seven complete 
weeks. She was paid in advances and 
bonuses more than $760.00 for her first 
seven weeks. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
solved the vacation problem for over 
two hundred teachers last summer. The 
Beginners’ Issue of our weekly house 
organ contains many letters from these 
teachers, and they tell how they liked 
the work. 

If you are between 25 and 40 years of 
age, have confidence in yourself and 
really want to work for success this 
summer, we will be glad to send you a 
copy of this issue upon receipt of the 
following coupon properly filled out. 
Many teachers have already made their 
plans for the summer and of course 
there is a limit to the number we can 
train and use profitably. Preference 
will be given to those of highest quali- 
fications who can start earliest and 
work longest. 


Salesmanship is a profession, but un- 
like other professions it offers a large 
financial return from the very start. 

Whoever heard of adoctor;lawyer, or 
a businessman earning $100.00 per week 
during the preparatory stage, or even 
during the first few years after starting? 

No field of work pays the large re- 
turns for study that the field of sales- 
manship pays, but the strong point 
about salesmanship is that you EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN! 

Mrs. C. R. Buchanan entered the 
sales field for the first time on July 7th, 
1923. She had made a success as a 
teacher, but like every ambitious man 
or woman she was constantly asking 
herself “‘Have I found the field where 
I belong—where I can render the most 
service and make the greatest success.” 

She decided that she had not when 
she saw Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia. She began work Monday morn- 
ing July 9th and reported fourteen 
orders for her first week, ending Satur- 
day, July 14th. The second week she 
reported eight, the third week twelve, 
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F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: 
Send me without cost or obligation the Beginners’ Issue of your weekly hoyge organ (Better 


Business), which tells what other teachers have done. 


OS TTT NE ccs 


Address.............. 
College or Normal 
I am teaching in 
I have had 


Years of training 
My position is.... 


years of teaching experience. My school closes.................--- : 
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the garden, and as each furrow is 
spaded or plowed, they should be dis- 
tributed over the sides of the over- 
turned earth in the furrow. This will 
insure an even distribution through the 
ground. Rock particles make up the 
greater, part of the soil. The rest is 
organic matter such as roots, leaves, 
and stems, and other partially decayed 
vegetation. This gives the soil its 
dark, rich color. These roots, leaves, 
and stems are called humus. It acts 
as a storehouse for different kinds of 
plant food. It increases the capacity 
of the soil to hold water. It aids in 
conserving heat in the soil. It makes 
the soil more porous and easily culti- 
vated. If we burn these roots, stems 
and leaves, valuable gases pass off in- 
to the air and only a slight ash re- 
mains on the soil. From this process, 
the soil receives very little benefit.” 
“That idea is a new one to me,” 


said Uncle Ephraim. “I have always : 
burned all the leaves and other trash, They want accomodation 
supposing all the fertilizing value went which they can rely on’ 


into the ashes.” 

“TI think about three fourths of the 
value is lost by burning,” said Dick. 

“Well,” said Uncle Ephraim, as he 
took off his hat and scratched his 
head, “I suppose this is another thing 
you have learned at school, and that I 
shall have to try it out and find wheth- 
er it is one of those things that is so 
or isn’t so. We’ll spread all these 
leaves over the garden and plow them 
under.” 


Tithe 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 
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r women meets every 
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Then all three went to work and by ; 
noon the entire garden had _ been Je doesnt just happen that 
plowed, with all the leaves covered women who know choose. 
over and the corners spaded neatly or. 
and = After plowing, Uncle Eph- he 
raim had gone over the garden with 
the harrow. It was now ready for the GRACE DODGE HOTEL 
fertilizer to be broadcast and care- WASHINGTON D.C. 
nan ec ae “4 see i it 
cou e measured and the yearly quar- 
ters for the different crop families ——- precast ol 


could be staked out according to the 
plan Aunt Elizabeth had made in 
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Money 





Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries 
teaching, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 

We need live young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation 
and permanent work. Write for our free BLue Book, which tells what 
other teachers are doing in this work. 


FRANK J.MACKEY, 104 S. Michigan Ave., 






Chicago, Illinois 














Would $1000 


additional yearly income 
interest you ? 


SUMMER WORK—It is not difficult to earn that sum, Many are 
earning that—and more—during the summer months, enjoying a 
healthy, happy out-door vacation at the same time. 


YEAR-ROUND WORK, TOO—Mr. E. W. Lawrence resigned a good 
superintendency and now earns about $8,000 a year with us. 

Mrs. F. V. Woollett was for ten years a school principal. She aver- 
ages over $5,000 a year in our work. 

TRAVEL—We pay all railroad fare, and a weekly guarantee. We 
train you for success before you start out. 


PRESENTING THE WORLD BOOK is the work—and it is not like 
“selling books.” It is dignified and pleasant, and once you know all 
about it, you may well feel proud of the association. No doubt you 
already know how highly THE WORLD BOOK is endorsed, and how 
wide an acceptance it has as a reference work for schools, libraries, 
offices and homes, It is everybody’s book. If you are not familiar 
with it, the fact that Professor M. V. O’Shea is editor-in-chief will 
satisfy you. 


IF YOU ARE FREE TO TRAVEL and wish to earn a substantial 
sum this summer, write us. Give age, education, present position, 


ete. Find out if you can qualify. What hundreds of other teachers 
_— et without experience, you, too, can do. Write now. aAd- 
ress M. 





W. F. Quarrie & Company 
86 E. Randolph Street, Chicago 
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LW-SWEET INC. 


(fH) 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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| Convenient location. 
| For motorists in the heart of the Amusement section. 
Moderate prices. 


Garage near by. 

















STINGING PAIN OF BURNS 


promptly soothed, a 
bandaging with coo 
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‘Inentholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 

















Short-Stories 


Photoplays “sournatism 


those who Kenge independence through a literary career are 
peste Exp te (ae | Authors, Editors 
Revigereceas of High Standing} in that side of their 
ont nel t can turn to the Le ge ph 
Manuscript Sa! Department at the disposal of writers 
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t Chart and Copyright Book Free. 


THE HARVARD CO., 443 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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seed bed is loose and smooth. One 
very wise old farmer said, “A crop 
well planted is half grown,” and he 
was right. 


Words to be defined: peepers, sods, 
spade. 





Easy Steps in Common Law 


(Editor’s Note) 
See page 25 

School children should be encour- 
aged to learn the most fundamental 
law maxims before they leave the ele- 
mentary public school and it is hoped 
that this series of posters will help 
arouse an interest in these important 
civic lessons. 

Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, who has pre- 
pared the explanations. of these law 
maxims for the posters, is unusually 
well qualified to do this kind of work. 
Mrs. Paul is a member of the Bar of 
the District of Columbia, and she was 
one of the founders of the Washing- 
ton College of Law in that city. She 
has been a teacher and lecturer on law 
for years and is author of The Heart 
of Blackstone, or the Principles of 
Common Law, of Paul’s Parliamentary 
Law, a textbook for schools, ete. 





Rural School and Community 
(Continued from page 60) 


i pay entertainment by the school. But 


what were we to do with only fifteen 
children, half of whom were in the 
first. three grades? One of the older 
girls suggested that we ask the big 
brothers and sisters to help. There 
were in the district a number of boys 
and girls still in the teens, and it was 
to these we made our appeal. Some 
were hard to persuade, but most were 
delighted to take part in a play. We 
practiced at school on rainy days and 
on days when there was no work in 
the fields. At other times we met at 
cne of the homes in the evening. The 
little folks were trained for songs and 
folk dances, which they gave between 
acts. At their seat work periods the 
children made posters to place in the 
windows of stores in town, and along 
the road. We also advertised in the 
local paper and by announcements to 
neighboring schools; and every child 
took tickets to sell. Needless to say, 
we had a crowded house and a suc- 
cessful entertainment. 

During the latter part of the term, 
the young people formed a literary 
society, meeting at the schoolhouse 
every two weeks. We studied Robert’s 
Rules of Order; held debates, cipher- 
ing matches, spelling matches, commu- 
nity sings, etc.; gave attention to the 
great American poets and novelists; 
dramatized stories; discovered a deal 
of latent talent in the members; and 
had a good time generally. 

The last social event of the year was 
a basket dinner held at the school- 
house on the last day of school. An 
exhibit of school work, previously men- 
tioned, and a brief program by the 
children, were features of the day, buf 
the “big feed” was the drawing card. 
Everyone present reported a good 
time. 

All in all, for a “backwoods” neigh- 
borhood, we had a great many good 
times in the course of the year, and 
considered ourselves richer in both 
pleasure and profit when the term was 
over. 


Tait EE — 
FILMS DEVELOPED 
There is a little hidden pes every exposure made 
with odak which is math intsreating when told 
with Pictures. Our PREMIER PRINTS bring out and 
retain all the detail in your film. SEND YOUR NEXT 
FILM TO US. Any size Cehecodnne tabenged oe 
each to develop and print. Film Packs 50c each. 
Not howcheap, but how good. gine Service. 
PHOTO SERVICE CO. 1027 Flint St. Cincinnati, O. 
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LESSON NO. 5 


KNIT UNDERWEAR 





> & 





Q. How is Knit Underwear fabric 


bleached? 


A. Generally, the cotton knit underwear 


fabric is bleached in the tubing, because 
it can be handled more quickly in this 
form than in the finished garments. 
For white bleaching the tubing is gen- 
erally boiled for several hours in a kier 
or vat containing a soda solution. 

The knit fabric is then thoroughly 
rinsed in cold water and entered into 
the bleaching bath, which usually con- 
tains lime or peroxide. The bleaching 
process is continued until the desired 
white is obtained, the fabric being kept 
in constant motion. 

Rinsing follows and then an acid bath 
to neutralize the bleaching chemicals. 
The last rinsing water sometimes con- 
tains blue dye to whiten the fabric still 
more. Each process must be carried out 
with scientific exactness so that the 
strength, softness and elasticity of the 
knit fabric will be retained. 

The bleaching of linen is similar to that 
of cotton, except that the operations 
must be repeated several times, because 
it is more difficult to remove the wax 
and other foreign substances from linen. 
Wool and silk, being animal fibres, are 
bleached differently from cotton and lin- 
en, vegetable fibres. Wool, or worsted, 
in the tubing or in the garment, is first 
“scoured” or washed in a soap solution. 
The fabric is then bleached in a perox- 
ide solution or is hung in a closed room 
where sulphur is burned, the fumes 
acting as a bleach. 

Silk in the skein, or in the piece, is first 
“boiled off” in a soap solution which 
softens and removes the gum from the 
fibre. (This liquid is retained for use 
later in dyeing.) Silk is then bleached 
in much the same way as wool. Silk 
and cotton, or cotton and wool mixtures, 
are generally peroxide bleached. 


What are the effects of bleaching? 
Bleaching whitens, removes wax, oil 
and impurities, and opens up the fibres. 
It produces very soft, clean, absorbent 
fabric. There are such distinct advan- 
tages in light weight, bleached knit cot- 
ton, linen or silk, that it has been 
named ZEPHERIZED by the Knit 
Underwear Industry, and featured as 
the comfortable and cool underwear 
for hot weather. 


How is knit fabric dyed? 


. The knit fabric is sometimes dyed in 


the natural, but usually it is partially 
bleached so that the dye can penetrate 
and give a clear color. The dye solu- 
tion is usually mixed in a large vat, 
and heated to the degree required for 
the type of fabric to be dyed. The 
pieces of tubing, or the garments, are 
immersed and kept in constant motion 
so that the dye will penetrate evenly 
and thoroughly. 

Another method used extensively for 
light colors, bleaches and dyes the knit 
fabric in one operation. 


Explain drying. 


. The drying of either garments or tub- 


ing is generally done by hot air proc- 
ess. The knit tubing is restored in the 
drying to the width which has been pre- 
determined in the knitting process. 
This drying to width is most important 
because it determines the elasticity of 
the fabric and the size of the garments 
that can be cut from the tubing. 


How is the knit fabric cut into 
garments? 

The knit fabric is generally cut into 
strips of uniform length according to 
the size and type of garments to be cut 
out. The strips are then laid smoothly 
in a pile about twelve inches high and 
the wooden or bristol board patterns 
are placed on the pile in such a way 
that there will be the least cutting 
waste possible. The patterns are marked 
about with a soft pencil on the top 
layer of tubing. 

After this an electric cutter is used 
to follow these pattern marks ‘and cut 
the pile of tubing into the different 
parts of the garments. In the case of 
hand tailored knit underwear, each gar- 
ment is cut out separately, so as to in- 
sure absolute accuracy in every detail. 
The parts are later separated into dozen 
lots and assembled in bundles, ready to 
go to the stitching room. 


Explain the chief operations in 
making up knit undergarments. 


A. These operations are so varied and com- 


plicated that they can be explained only 


. The chief advantages are 








briefly. The seams are sometimes lock- 
stitched by a machine which trims, 
hold the edges flat and flush, and stitch- 
es them. Overcast seams are also used 
extensively. The ribbed cuffs and ank- 
lets are attached by looping stitch by 
stitch (a very difficult and tedious proc- 
ess), or by a very elastic stitching that 
allows free stretch. The outer edges of 
the gussets are finished with an over- 
cast stitch. 

The neck opening of high necked gar- 
ments is sometimes cut out in front by 
a machine that also stitches this rounded 
piece as a yoke to the back of the gar- 
ment. Otherwise, the neck is marked and 
cut out with shears. The collarette is 
attached by a machine that folds the 
narrow strip of knit fabric, stitches it 
to the neck and tapers each end at the 
front—all in one operation. 


The facings for buttons and _ button- 
holes are attached by a similar machine 
that folds and stitches them in place, 
The buttonholes are stitched and cut by 
machine in one operation, and the but- 
tons are usually sewed on by machine. 


- What are the final operations in 


a knit underwear factory? 


. The final operations are pressing, final 


inspecting, folding, boxing, tying and 
packing in cases ready to be shipped out. 


- What are the chief models of knit 


underwear? 


. The chief models of knit underwear, in 


two-piece and union suits, vary greatly 
for men, women and children, They are 
distinguished by the finish of top or 
neck, by sleeve or leg length. The three 
models given below have been chosen 
und named by the Industry to promote 
standardization in manufacture, 
a. Short sleeve, three-quarter 
leg—KNITGARD 
. Sleeveless, three-quarter length leg 
—SEMILETIC 
ec. Sleeveless, loose knee length leg— 
KNIT-ATHLETIC 


length 


— 
jos 


- What are the chief advantages 


of knit underwear? 

durability, 
elasticity, absorption, quick drying, 
warmth (in heavy weights), ventilu 
tion, coolness (in light weights), ease 
in washing (no ironing necessary.) 


- Explain approved methods for 


washing knit underwear. 


. All knit underwear:should be washed 


separately from other clothes. Wash in 
a thick suds made of lukewarm water 
and mild soap flakes, and if the water 
is hard, use % ounce of borax to a gal- 
lon of water. Whisk the garment about, 
rub as little as possible, and squeeze 
the suds several times through the 
soiled spots. (Rubbing entangles wool fi- 
bres and causes shrinkage.) Rinse twice 
in clean warm water, keep the temper- 
ature of the waters about the same, 
Squeeze out excess water, hang up to 
dry by shoulders or tops of bands, and 
never let underwear freeze. If gar- 
ments are to be dried indoors, hang 
woolen or worsted garments at some 
distance from stove or radiator, because 
excess of heat will cause shrinkage. 
Knit underwear needs no ironing. 


- How does knit underwear pro- 


mote health? 


. a. It allows fresh air to reach the skin. 


b. It absorbs perspiration that would 
otherwise clog the pores. 

ec. It aids evaporation of perspiration. 

d. It protects the body from chill. 

e. It gives freedom of movement. 

f. It is easily washed and therefore en- 
courages frequent change of under- 
wear. 

Knit underwear can be had in a fabric, weight and style 

for any climate —-to suit any age, in any occupation. 


Free Copies of Lesson No. 5 
for a Use 


Copies of Les 5, as well as sam- 


ples of ZEP HE RIL D fabrics will be 
mailed to every teacher who sends us 
name and address and tells the number 
of the pupils in the class, 


Address 
ROY A. CHENEY, Sec’y 
65 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


yNDERWEAR MP AMEMCURERS 


uND Association of Kuit Underwear 
Manufacturers, representing 76 
per cent of the output of Knit 
Onderwear in the United States, 
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of our country. 


$3,000 to $5,000 per year. 


salesmanship of the highest type. If you are in g 
ambitious, and if you have had Normal School or College training . 
with 2 years of teaching experience, we will give you the necessary 
training for success, pay you a salary to start, and offer you 
unlimited earning possibilities. 
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“T’ll be with you in June”’ 


“January 16, 1924 
I am counting the days until my 
school closes and I can become a 
member of the House of Compton 
again. I enjoyed last summer more 
than any other summer of my life 
and I saved more money during 
those two short months than I will 
save all this year in the school 
room. I have started out to be a 
Compton Builder, too, and have 
already told one of my fellow- 
teachers about the Compton work. 
She will write you and enclose a 
recommendation from me. 


T’'ll be with you in June 
Very sincerely yours, 
Floy Gary’”’ 

















F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: 
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of 300 Tondhess who 


will travel all Sammer and 
earn $200to$400 per month? 


Every year the long summer vacation releases thousands of 
teachers who seek profitable employment. Every year about 300 
of them find their way to the House of Compton through just such 
advertisements as this. They travel all summer long engaged in a 
work that capitalizes their teaching experience; associated with 
interesting companions they meet new people and visit new parts 


Last summer 286 teachers, many of them with no experience 
outside the schoolroom, came to us and earned an average of $250 
per month. Many of them are still with us today, earning from 


The work which the House of Compton offers you is educational 


ood health, 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, com- 
plete in ten volumes, is the most interesting 
setofeducational books inthe world. Planned 
and edited by educational authorities, it was 
prepared at a cost of more than four hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. Its publication 
has created an opportunity such as never 
existed in the field of educational salesman- 
ship before. Here is a new vital force in 
both school and home. Here, at last, is the 
kind of thing that the educational world 
has been waiting for! 


Never has any set of books been so highly 
endorsed and so eagerly accepted as Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


If you are a progressive teacher, principal, 
or superintendent, interested in earning from 
$200 to $400 per month this summer, send 
the coupon below and we will send you three 
descriptive folders and write you full par- 
ticulars of how we help you to sell Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. Get the facts of 
Educational Salesmanship—your inquiry 
will be regarded as confidential and will not 
obligate you in any way. Send today for the 
particulars of what we believe to be the 
greatest opportunity ever offered to teachers 
for summer work. Names and addresses of 
our teacher-saleswomen will be furnished to 
those people genuinely interested. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


NII 


Send me without cost or obligation three folders entitled: A Little Journey to Compton, The Teacher’s 
Opportunity, and Good Times With Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Poems We Love to Teach 
(Continued from page 88) 


V 


Why were the people of the North 
so proud of Webster before his speech 
of 1850? How could the nation insult 
him? What is your opinion of the 
lines in this stanza? Why does the po- 
et say “dim, dishonored brow”? What 
is the shame that has come upon the 
great statesman? Do you think Web- 
ster could be defended in this instance? 


VI 

What does Whittier mean by the ex- 
pression “from sea to lake’? From 
what sea to what lake? What did 
Whittier want the people of the nation 
to do? Could any way of expressing 
disapproval have been more severe than 
the action Whittier advises? Did the 
nation follow his advice? 


VII 

To what temptation does Whittier 
think Webster has yielded? Why does 
he think Webster’s soul is in chains? 
Would he be in chains,—that is, would 
his soul be bound by sin,—if he had 
sold himself for personal gain, as 
Whittier believes? Does he think Web- 
ster has lost his power? 


VIII 


What qualities does Whittier think 
the statesman has lost? What quali- 
ties make for real manhood? Then, is 
a man dead when these qualities are 
lost? Do you think Whittier was justi- 
fied in writing these lines of Daniel 
Webster? Why does Mr. Whittier 
speak of “those great eyes’? 


IX 
What is the meaning of the last 
stanza? Does the author think that 
anything should be detracted from 
Webster’s former fame? Would he 
honor any future acts of the great 
statesman? 


SuMMary: 


Do you believe that this poem is an 
injustice to Webster? Give reasons 
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for your answer. Read the poem “The 
Lost Occasion,” by Whittier. For 
what purpose was this poem written? 
Does it make amends for the poem 
“Ichabod”? What does this poem tel] 
you about Whittier? 





A Half-way Corner to Improve 
Written Work 


By E. L. Doughtridge 


The written work of my grade was 
done in such a careless manner that | 
had to devise some plan to improve it 
and at the same time arouse an ip- 
terest and pride, instead of a “make. 
you” spirit on the part of the class, 
So we planned a Halfway Corner 
which the children took great delight 
in making. ‘ 

The corner is made of black crepe 
paper, fastened on the wall with small 
tacks and draped so that when finished 
it has the appearance of a small black 
window, thirty by thirty inches. Across 
the part that makes the overdrapery, 
cut out of white paper and pasted on 
is the old motto: 

“Things done by halves are never 
done right.” 

After the corner was made, regula- 
tions were posted as to the manner in 
which each written paper should be 
folded, the proper signature, how the 
examples should be numbered, the 
paragraphing, the width of the mar- 
gin, etc. If the work of a pupil failed 
to come up to standard, his paper was 
pinned in the Halfway Corner and 
must remain there, where everyone 
could see it, until the offender redeem- 
ed it by a paper properly prepared. 

The children took a great deal of 
interest in this corner, and sometimes 
the grade would go for weeks without 
any careless work. It has accom- 
plished such a transformation that I 
do not believe I could teach without it. 
Every visitor always comments on 
what an attractive corner we have, and 
I know it has helped in forming habits 





that will prove useful in after life.. 
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“In A Rut Face Down” 


Said by many to be the strongest story 
since the ‘“Message to Garcia”’ 


T 








the rut of everyday routine 
greater success. 


America. 
every class room. 


OU can read the book in half an hour, but its message 
will make you think for months. It will lift you out of 


The President of the largest corporation of its kind in 
America (name on request) in fulfillment of what he said 
was “the moment’s duty” before laying the book down 
after its first reading, ordered five thousand copies for 
distribution to the members of his organization. 


“In a Rut Face Down” is sent FREE to any teacher in 
Its story should be told in every home, in 


When you write for your copy tell us these three things: 
—What your present position is. 
—What you did last summer. 
—What you would like to do this summer. 


We have helped many teachers reach a greater measure 
of success and, perhaps, we can help you. 
copy of “In a Rut Face Down” right now. 


and drive you forward to 


Send for your 














LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
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Understanding the Nervous 
Pupil 
(Continued from. page 26) 


who for at least thirty years was se- 
riously troubled with nervousness. 
Although possessing a brilliant mind 
and most eager to be of service to 
humanity, he was terribly handicapped 
because of his nervous condition. He 
had been in hospitals for rest and re- 
cuperation for long periods. He suf- 
fered from undefined fears—whenever 
he was under strain he was apprehen- 
sive that some disaster would overtake 
him. His case was inexplicable until 
recently a psychologist who has had 
much experience in dealing with 
chronic cases of nervousness advanced 
the view that this man was suffering 
from some serious experience in child- 
hood or youth which had become im- 
bedded in his nervous system and was 
producing strain and tension. 

The nervous man agreed to submit 
to a process of diagnosing his mental 
life in the attempt to locate the experi- 
ence involved. The psychologist put 
him in a hypnotic state twice each 
week for twenty weeks. Under hypno- 
sis one can recall experiences which he 
cannot recall in the normal state. 
Every day the psychologist was able to 
lead the nervous man back farther and 
farther into’ his early life, until finally 
the patient told of being kidnapped 
when he was four and a half years old 
and kept from his parents for several 
days. He had forgotten the incident, 
but while he was in the hypnotic state 
and under the questioning of the 
psychologist he described in great de- 
tail his feelings when he was kid- 
napped and his terror lest he should 
never be returned to his parents. 

Investigation showed that every detail 
of the description was accurate. When 
the man was restored to normal con- 
sciousness, the details were recalled to 
him so that he relived the entire ex- 
perience. As the outcome of this 
process of psychological analysis, the 
man is less nervous to-day than he has 
been at any time for thirty years, He 








has told me that he considers himself 
entirely cured. 

It is believed by an increasing num- 
ber of psychologists to-day that any 
experience which has become re- 
pressed, especially if it is an expe- 
rience of a terrifying nature, will be 
the cause of nervousness until it is 
brought out to the light of day. It is 


as if the nervous system were so con- | 


stituted that every experience must be 
expressed in some way or it will form 
associations or complexes in the men- 
tal life and be a source of irritation, 
strain, and tension. Apparently na- 
ture designed the nervous system as an 
expressive rather than a_ repressive 
mechanism, and especially she seems 
to have designed that one should not 
keep an experience secret. When a 
pupil begins to be secretive, it is a bad 
sign. If it does not result in a serious 
condition, it is at least likely to pro- 
duce some, or all, of the symptoms 
mentioned in the concrete cases cited 
at the beginning of this article. 

What is the practical application of 
the modern view to the problems of 
the teachers whose letters have been 
quoted? First and foremost,—when 
a teacher has to deal with a nervous 
pupil, an effort must be made to se- 
cure his confidence so that he will talk 
freely about his experiences. When 
the teacher has his confidence, she can 
question him about the circumstances 
of his life, in an attempt to discover 
whether the pupil has had experiences 
which have frightened him, or which 
he does not: dare communicate to the 
teacher, to his parents, or to anyone 
else. I have known of pupils who were 
much benefited by talking confiden- 
tially with a teacher and mentioning 
experiences that have been kept secret. 
A teacher who can gain, the confidence 
of a nervous pupil may be able to re- 
store poise and stability simply by 
making him feel that there is no cause 
for apprehension of trouble either in 
the classroom or outside. 

The pupil has no more to worry 
about than anyone else, but he has got 
into the habit of anticipating danger, 





‘TOffer Teachers 
$500 and TRAVEL'J 
this Summer” 


HE S. L. Weedon Co. offers 
men and women teachers in- 
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teresting work along school lines 
with splendid opportunity for 
wide travel. Salary to start 
with all railroad fare paid; busi- 
Ness training and good income 
assured. Those who can start 
earliest and work longest given 
preference. Pleasant Summer 
territory open. Several teachers 
last Summer averaged $500 for 
their Summer Vacation. This 
may lead to a successful perma- 
nent business career for you. 


FREE BOOKLET 
“A High Way to Success’’ 


Write giving full particulars 
concerning age, education and 





time you can start work in 
your first letter By return 
mail, together with Mr. 
Weedon’s personal letter, 
we will send you without 
obligation of any kind, our 
20 page, illustrated booklet, 
A High Way to Success, de- 
scriptive of the S. L.Weedon 
Co., its work, its personnel, 
and its opportunities. 


_ Address The S. LL. WEEDON COMPANY 


Dept. A-2, 7016 Euclid Avenue, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 











Quick Heat for Teacher or Pupil 


Stern 


fanned Hea! 


stant Cook! 
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Complete Stove with a 
Can of Sterno Canned Heat 
and an Extinguisher 


4 
¢ 
ns 








This Stove Solves 
Many Problems 
At School— 


You can fix a quick, hot bite in 
a jiffy with Sterno. Get meals 
at school or home. For hot 
lunches, heating water, milk, 
coffee, tea, etc. Equally useful 
for teacher and pupils. No 
bother at all. Ready for instant 
use always. Thousands are now 
in use for this purpose as well as 
for practical cooking demonstra- 
tions in Domestic Science classes. 


At Home— 


For quick breakfast, lunch or 
midnight spread. Handy for 
heating sadiron and_ curling 
iron—for washing handker- 
chiefs, etc.—making candy or 
popcorn. .A necessity in the 
sickroom and the nursery. 


Away from Home and School— 


While traveling or while on a 
picnic or motor trip the Sterno 
Stove is an important part of 
the equipment. It folds flat and 
weighs. only, 8 _ ounces—though 
made of. -sheet steel. There 
are thousands of outdoor uses 
for Sterno Canned Heat. Boy 
Scouts, all children, all outdoor 
lovers appreciate the © conven- 
ient, helpful little Sterno outfit. 


Sterno Canned Heat 


is the fuel burned in this stove. 
It is solid, compact and clean. 
Just open the can and light it. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 


TEAR OUT COUPON NOW 
SEND FOR A STOVE TODAY 








One Teacher Writes: 


“Enclosed check for 128 more 
stoves. It seems to be’ contag- 
ious for every child to want a 
stove when they see other pu- 
pils have them.” 

Name on Request 








A Superintendent Writes: 
“Am charmed with the stove 
and would like to see one in 
every rural school, as they are 
clean and odorless and will do 
the work.” 

Name on Request 











STERNO CORPORATION, 

I enclose 25c (stamps, cash, M. O.) for 3-piece Sterno Stove Outfit. 
Name 
Address 


City and State 
ee Check here if you desire information regarding a quantity of stoves for an entire class, school or district. 


9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. 124 
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each pen is fitted with an automatic 
double reservoir ink retainer which 
spreads the ink evenly over entite 
writing tip and prevents blotting 
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Letterers and Sign Writers. 


‘The I Edition (revised) of 
the Speedball Text Book, 


by Wm. Hugh Gordon and Koss George 


‘The most Popular Lettering Book published 
Price fifty cents. 
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A DeLuxe edition on pen work 


Loose Leaf Lessons in Penlettering 


By Ross Frederick George 
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A Practical Arrangement for the Class Room 
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The Ideal Hosiery 
for School Teachers 


Burson Full-Fashioned 
Hose are winning great 
favor with women school 
teachers. Being constantly 
on their feet, hosiery com- 
fort is a physical necessi- 
ty. The Knit-to-fit Burson 
type meets all require- 
ments of style together 
with supremely smooth 
and restful comfort. 


Fashioned by the patented 
Vee Weave process, the 
Burson foot is without 
seams or stitching, heel 
perfectly rounded, daintily 
snug at ankle, the stock- 
ing with graceful precision 
follows the curve of the 
leg to acomfortable fit at 
knee and top. In long 
wear, silken smartness, 
accuracy of fit, it is unique 
at the very reasonable 


There is a remarkable 
Burson value in Silk and 
Fibre at $1.00 and another 
in fine quality Mercerized 


Your dealer will supply 
you with either of these 
Burson Knit-to-fit Hose, 
or a line to us will enable 
us to helo him do so. 


Burson Knittinc Company 
Rockford, Ill, 


This ticket (in red) on 








FASHIONED HOS 


Made m Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized 





























while other people go ahead and’ meet 
everything as it comes. If an appre- 
hensive pupil who has had unhappy ex- 
periences in the classroom or outside 
could be got to feel that life’s prob- 
lems can usually be solved when they 
are met, without looking forward to 
them, the chances are that he would be 
relieved of strain and tension, and 
that his nervousness would disappear. 

The emphasis in this article has been 
placed upon mental factors as the 
chief causes of nervousness. There 
are physical factors, of course, but 
they are more readily detected than 
the mental factors. They are more 
easily remedied, too. They are the 
factors that parent, teacher, and phy- 
sician look to first when a case of 
nervousness is brought to their atten- 
tion. Certainly unfavorable physical 
conditions or habits which tend to 
waste energy or produce strain should 
be remedied, if possible, in every case 
of nervousness; but the majority of 
nervous pupils will be found to be suf- 
fering from unfortunate mental, 
rather than unfavorable physical, fac- 
tors. 


Smiles and a Hike 
(Continued from page 32) 


“Not bad—but that is not the an- 
swer!” 

“You can put out a camp fire—” 
began another voice. 

“But a Girl Scout is never put out, 
whatever happens!’”’ completed Mrs. 
Maitland. ‘That is the answer.” 

The girls all clapped their hands, 

“It takes more than a little April 
shower to put out a Girl Scout, any- 
how,” added Kathleen. 

“As we go back, let us try Scout’s 
Pace,” suggested Mrs. Maitland. 
“Twenty walking, twenty running 
steps!” 

illy found this delightful. “It 
rests you better than sitting down!” 
she cried. “I shall make the boys 
Scout-Pace it to the grocery after 
this. They will be back before they 
have noticed that they have started.” 

When the Scouts reached the more 
crowded city streets they walked in 
double formation, and became silent 
and dignified, but their eyes shone, 
and their cheeks were like apple blos- 
soms, 

“IT think I know now why Girl 
Scouts are so cheerful,” said Milly to 
Kathleen. ‘They feel so good.” 

“That is it!” answered Kathleen. 

When Milly came within sight of the 
Schuyler home, she began to run. 
— did not try to keep up with 

er. 

“Were the boys good?” demanded 
Milly, as she climbed the porch steps. 

“Good as gold,” answered Betty 
Lou. ‘We do not care how often you 
go hiking! Do we, boys?” 

“No!” shouted three voices. 





It is a great accomplishment to be 
able to “think on one’s feet.” It is no 
less an accomplishment to be able to 
think out one’s thoughts fully, and to 
formulate in the mind a fitting expres- 
sion of them before they are transmit- 
ted to paper with pen or pencil. In com- 
posing essays and orations, many stu- 
dents write long-drawn-out articles, 
containing four or five times as many 
words as it is intended completed arti- 
cles shall contain. Then they start in 
upon the task of trimming, pruning, 
and cutting down. After much labor 
and a great waste of time, the essay or 
oration begins to approach its proper 
limits. Much the better method would 
be thoroughly to master the subject to 
be ‘discussed and do all the trimming, 
pruning, and cutting out before the 
writing is begun. By pursuing this 
course, the mind will be strengthened, 
and the power to think concisely and 
to the point will be acquired.—The 
Pilgrim. 


Chicago has spent $30,000,000 for 
playgrounds and community centers. 








s Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 

100 in script lettering includ- 

@ 1n ing two sets of envelopes, $3.50. 
100 Visiting Cards, a - $1.00. 


Write f 


‘or samples. 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1044 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE ONLY SAFE WAY 
TO REMOVE HAIR 


is with the 


CURVFIT 


LADIES’ SAFETY RAZOR 


It is ready for instant use when wearing 
an evening gown, sleeveless afternoon 
frock or bathing suit. 
It is curved to conform to the armpit 
and the edges are guarded which insures 
absolute safety. 
Men have found no substitute for the 
razor—why should women? 
Nickel plated with one blade, in a plain 
box—$1.00, postpaid. Extra blades $1.00 
a dozen. Gold plated in fancy leather 
container with twelve blades—$3.00 post- 
paid. Department C. 

CURVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
71 West 23rd Street, New York City 
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This fascinating Chinese game, 

at last within everybody’s reach! 

Completeinstruction set with 144 

tiles in 3 colors, 120 counters, 
dice, instruction book and everlasting score 
card, sent postage prepaid on receipt of $1 in 
money order, check or stamps. 


$i. 75 Ma Jung $4.75 
De Luxe Set 
Complete outfit with beautiful ivory finished tiles, etr., 
put up in an exquisite Chinese style tray box. Sent 
postage prepaid on receipt of $1, then pay postman 
balance of only $3.75 on delivery. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK 


WU TRADING COMPANY 


4 Ma Jung*4 








| Dept. AB, 24 W. 43rd St., New Vork | 


The Vital Reason 
for the Internal Bath 


IN the largest crowd, how many men and 
women can you pick out as being phys- 
ically fit? The number is appallingly small. 
At once, you think there must he one fun- 
damental cause for this general condition, 
even if this unfitness shows itself in va- 
rious ways. 








Great scientists and physicians will tell you 
that there is one main cause. That is be- 
cause the colon, or large intestine is unable 
to function properly. In 9 out of 10 people, 
civilization—soft foods and lack of exercis? 
—has weakened this important organ; pois- 
onous debris collects in the intestine and in- 
fects the blood. This is partial constipa- 
tion, almost a universal ailment. It causes 
nervousness, irritability, depression, sleep- 
lessness, headaches and many minor ills be- 
sides making the body non-resistant to the 
major diseases. Premature old age is certain. 


Can it be possible that you are one of the 
less than 100% efficient people? It is worth 
your while examining yourself carefully. 
For if partial constipation is hindering 
your health and happiness you can, like 
600,000 other men and women, get rid of it 
quickly, easily, safely and naturally. It is 
done by the Internal Bath with the inter- 
nationally famous “J. B. L. Cascade.” 


Learn your true condition and what you 
can be. Learn all the facts of this insid- 
ious partial constipation and all about the 
approved method of Internal Bathing. 
Send the coupon. 


-———FREE---—— 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 
152 West 65th Street, Dept. 59, | 
| New York City. 


| Send me without cost or obligation et 
self-examination health questionnaire and 
the illustrated book, ‘The Value ef Internal 
Bathing.” 
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When Mental Strain 
Impairs Energy 


the man or woman at the desk will 
find that a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is both invigorating and 
refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 
and physical vigor are incorporated by this 
most effective medium. Non-alcoholic, 
pleasant to take and highly beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. f. 
F-48 5-18 
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You've heard 

<n your neighbor praise the 
aie Pathfinder, the wonderful 
weekly news and story magazine 

with over half ‘a million subscribers, Un- 

biased digest of national and worldaffairs. Chock 

full of just the kind ofreading you want. Fun, fashions, question box, 
books, health—entertainment and instruction for all. Exciting serial 
ond short _—— yo ae (coin or oo ag goes, for = big$1 paper 
mey back if not satisfie mple copies free. 

THE PATHFINDER, 546 Langdon Station, Washington, D. C. 
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Write for it today—It’s s FREE 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
654 W. Randolph S$ Dept. 1094, Chicago, Ill. 


SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
avatatee a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to i Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
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Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impartto Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

Write for Other People’s Opinions’ ’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758 Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Help-One-Another | 
Club 
(Continued from page 84) 


is a little below standard in the sub- 
ject of spelling. Perhaps we teachers 
haven’t made the most of our oppor- 
tunities in this branch of study, but it 
is certain that the pupils of to-day are 
not as good spellers as those of the old 
spelling school days. 

Finding that the pupils in my school 
were not doing as well in spelling as 
they should, I tried to devise a plan 
which would appeal to them and excite 
their interest and at the same time 
make them better spellers. Up to this 
time the pupils had been using spell- 
ing books of their own and studying 
lessons at their convenience. 

Now I wrote the words on the board, 
dividing them into syllables and un- 
derlining the peculiarities of each 
word. I selected words from the 
standard spelling books, suitable for 
the grade, words from the daily les- 
sons in other subjects, and words usu- 
ally misspelled by pupils in English 
work. Twenty words was the extent 
of each lesson. The written words 
were covered until time for the study 
of spelling, which occupied twenty 
minutes. This was not time. enough 
for committing each word to memory, 
but time enough, with concentrated 
study, for fixing in mind the grouping 
of the letters. 

At the close of the twenty minutes 
words were covered and pronounced. 
The pupils wrote their words in books 
which I corrected, writing after each 
misspelled word the correct spelling. 
At the end of the week a test was giv- 
en on all words studied during the 
week and at the end of each month, 
fifty or one hundred words, selected 
from the month’s lessons, were given 
as a test. 

Under this method I find that the 
pupils have responded remarkably 
well, and their spelling average is 
much better than formerly.—EDNA 
LAWTON, New York. 


Teachers’ 


Projects in Arithmetic 

The average pupil is tired of the so- 
called “fundamental processes,” though 
he does not think of them as such, but 
as a necessary, never-ending routine 
of procedure the importance of which 
he cannot see. 

But if the steps in arithmetic are 
presented to him as novel features— 
new cities on an_ interesting trip—he 
will at once catch a vision of some- 
thing which he wants to discover and 
see for himself. If projects are worked 
out, he will find himself as eager as 
his neighbor to contribute his share. 
This past year when we came to the 
subject of bills, I presented them as 
Shopping Problems, and when we had 
finished the problems in the text all 
the pupils had a keen desire to go 
shopping. I told them they might do 
so. Various pictures to illustrate the 
articles purchased were brought and 
pasted in their respective places. Ina 
few cases drawings were made of 
some things for which pictures could 
not be found. The problems, having 
been properly illustrated, were figured 
and totaled. With what pride the pu- 
pil explained his problem! It had 
meant an actual bit of experience to 
him. 

I have made use of various kinds of 
illustrative material, such as educa- 
tional toy money, number cards, clock 
dials, and the like, all of which make 
their appeal; and only through appeal 
is a child’s interest aroused and re- 
tained. Interest insured, knowledge 
and understanding of the subject in 
hand follow as a natural result.—SARA 
L. StTarBurRG, Iowa. 


If you must sit high and sigh 

And have the blues, 

Why don’t you try to realize 

That there are sighs and sighs, 

And Blues and Blues, 

From which to choose? 

There are heavenly blues, and blue of 
tranquil -seas, 

Both pleasant—if you have them, pray 


have these. 
Annie L. Scull. 


MISS O.D.S. 


writes: 


“Tama teacher and have 
used Corona for seven 
years. During that time 
I may say that it has 
served me six days a week 
—for all my written work 
is done upon it, I cannot 
imagine how I should get 
along without it now. 


It has never given me 
any trouble, despite the 
rough treatment that it 
has sometimes had, I cer- 


tainly would not exchange 
it for any other make of 
machine in the world and 
I can enthusiastically rec- 
ommend Corona to any- 
one—especially a teacher.’ 
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“I have used Corona 
for seven years— 
six days a week” 


“I cannot imagine 
how I should get 
along without it 
now’’--writes Miss 


O. D.S., a grade 


teacher. (Name on request) 


"THERE are many thousands of people 
who, like Miss O.D.S., would not ex- 
change Corona for any other typewriter in 
the world. They know that Corona’s con- 
venience and portability make it twice as 
useful as a big, heavy, office typewriter. 
And they know that Corona stands up 
no matter how hard it is treated. 


Every teacher should read the latest 
Corona literature and learn how easily 
Corona may be purchased. Mail the cou- 
pon below today. No obligation whatever. 


CoroNnA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., 
107 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


Without any obligation, send me complete Corona 
literature and address of nearest Corona dealer. 














fishing. 
size Ss, 


chance. 


THESE BARGAINS 
BY MAIL 


2 acres, choice lake frontage. 
for 25 acres, trout stream accessible. 
beautifully wooded—shoot- 


camp_ site, 
Georgian Bay. 


$ 73 for 12 

75 

97 for 50 acres, 

ing. 

378 for 160 acres, sunny Alberta. 

105 for 50 acres, hunting 

49 for small acreage, 

125 for good acreage, big game district. 
z48 for large acreage, 


5 hunting camp site. . 
5 for mining claim, may be worth a million. 


Also beautifully situated hunting camps and 
fishing lodges where there is real hunting and 

Summer cottage sites, 
heavily wooded acreages situated in Mus- 
koka, Georgian Bay District, with its ten thou- 
sand islands, Algonquin Park with its 300 lakes, 
Highlands of Ontario, Lake of Bays and the fa- 
mous Muskoka. Lakes region. 
cents on the dollar of their value, and on easy 


All offered at -ten 


monthly payments of $5.00 and upwards, 
for illustrated list of the above anc 
other properties seized and sold for taxes. 
are interested in the forthcoming boom in Ca- 
nadian Gold and Silver Mines, and would like a 
mine all your own for two_or three hundred dol- 
lars, send for list 241A. Every property is fully 
described and offered at a stated price. 
money. Send for list today, so you will have first 
If you wish you may make your pay- 
ments to your local trust company. 


TAX SALE SERVICE, 
72 Queen Street, West District 84, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


00 Printed with your 
Name and Address 





islands of all 


Sena 
one hundred 
If you 


Send no 




















Save Money with 
\ This Book! 


Make your own Iamp-shades, lamp 
bases, and many other beautiful 
things. This 15¢ book, telling you 
how, will be mailed postpaid for prin 
10cinstamps. Write for the HOW 
Book today. 


GEO. F. MUTH & CO., 
710 13th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





High grade, clear, white bond pees r—unusually smooth writing 
earpaeee Size 6 x 7 inches with envelopes to match, © give 

uch superior quality stationery at this low price as we 
pel this ‘item only. 


Your Name and Address Printed FREE 


eo every sheet and envelope, in rich dark blue, up, to 41 lings. 
Note—our low price does not allow any variation in prin tin 

center of sheet and Sep of envelope only). yd is iste mtg 
pom p> especially for clearness and go es @ per- 
sonal paticaery i will be » Collghted to ~~ a ideal gift 
with your friend’s 


Just sena our pame and address (write or wine clearly) with 


$1.00 (wes enver and outside of the U. 8, $1.10) and nie 
generous “Ay of statione: = &. will come to you neatly pac ked 
an nat- 


Paptaee repeld. Money refunded if you are not more 


DI National Stationery Co,**°* Eincoln Highway 
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A New and Very Usable Book— 


Four Hundred Games 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME AND PLAYGROUND 


This new game book has been prepared primarily 
for the use of teachers. Many noteworthy features 
combine to make it one of the best and most helpful 
books of its kind ever published. Full instructions 
are given for playing more than four hundred 
games, together with such information of a general 
nature as will make the book of the greatest practi- 
cal value and usefulness. 

The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
age, purpose and occasion, ‘There are indoor and outdoor 
games; games calling for either physical or mental effort; 
games in which children of varying ages may participate, 
as is necessarily the case in ungraded schools; games suit- 
able for use at social or community gatherings; games for 
special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 
game that teachers may need for use at any time. An ex- 
amination of the list of contents below will show the wide 
scope and variety of the material supplied. 

An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 
tion preceding each chapter. This is designed as a guide 
to the use of the games which follow and gives informa-« 
tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 
type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be 
kept in mind in playing, etc. 


























PER COPY 


Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
of many of the games, arrangement of the players, etc. 1 25 
The index also deserves special mention. Each game is e POSTPAID 


listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind 
of game; and (2) according to age groups, denoting the age to which it is best adapted. 
This classification makes it possible to easily and quickly find any kind of game desired. 


Classification of Contents 


Value of Play Special Purpose Games | Bean Bag Games 
Discussion of Age Groups Arithmetic Ball Games 
Counting Out and Choos- Drawing Athletic Games 

ing Sides Geography Contests—Individuals 
Circle Games History Contests—Teams 
Dramatic Games Language Jumping 
Singing Games Music Races 
Mimetic Games Nature Swatstick 
Tag Games Reading Miscellaneous 
Hide and Chase Games Spelling er Games 
Schoolroom Games Miscellaneous orfeits and Stunts 








320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on a good grade of paper and attractively bound 
in full cloth. Price $1.25 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 
year, $3.00. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. See other combination offers on page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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The Pathfinder 


The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder is an illustrated Weekly News Re- 
view, published at the Nation's Capital. It is now’in 
its 30th year of increasing success and is everywhere 
recognized as the best current events paper published. 

Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as 
to what is going on in the world and The Pathfinder 
is an ideal medium for this purpose. In each week’s 
issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
and impartially condensed and there is also a vast 
amount of general information of special value and 
uscfulness to teachers in their work, 

A new feature of The Pathfinder which greatly en- 
hances its value to teachers is the “Guide to Contents” 
appearing on the first page of each number. This con- 
sists of many helpful questions and comments referring 
to the topics covered in that number, 

We know of no publication that gives so much real, 
clean, helpful, current information—information teachers should have—as The Pathfinder. 
It is concise, reliable and up-to-the-minute. To read it regularly is an education in itself. 

We have represented The Pathfinder incidentally for years, have found it uniformly sat- 
isfactory to our patrons and, being desirous of giving a greater number of teachers an 
opportunity to secure it under the most favorable conditions possible, we asked for and re- 
ceived the General Agency for it in the educational field. We trust a very large per cent 
of our patrons will take advantage of the opportunity to secure The Pathfinder in combi- 
nation with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the various books for teachers with 
which it is offered at a discount, 

Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, one year, $2.75. For prices in combination with books, see order blank below. 

















Use This Order Blank 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. Y., or 
(Mail to Nearest Office) 1 Des Moines, lowa. 


Date... .ccccccccee 090000000006 0k0ne. 
Place cross (X) [] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
in one of these e 
squares to indi. [7] Please send me The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, cach 
kiki one year. Price $2.75. 

Also send me the books checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] 
[] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional Poems Teachers Ask For, 60 cents additional 
{] The Annual of Normal Instructor-Primary () Poster Patterns, Book 1, 60 cents additional 

Plans, $1.20 additional F] Poster Patterns, Book 11, 50 cents additional 
[} Every Day Plans, 91.20 additional F] Jointed Toys, Book 1, 5O cents additional 
[-] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.00 additional ditional 
Four Hundred Games, $1.00 additional () Jointed Toys, Book II, 5O cents additiona’ 
4 ; (J Little Citizens, 60 cents additional 


[fj The Year’s Entertainments, $1.00 additional 
[) How I Did It, 50 cents additional CJ Practical Selections, 50 cents additional 


The total of the above order is $.....eeseeeseeeeeees which I am enclosing herewith. 
ET CP PTTL TTT TT TTT RTL ELE ee Se EL 565606060009000005 . 
ee MODRGD ss sos aso 0000's 5 0600040094948 500400000809 964 0090000049 0p 089204900883 2224 o0e 

Btate....cccscsccssccce 


Street or R. F. Dew. ccccccccccccccerscewcvseccvcccsenseseescsvece 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y., or Des Moines, lowa (5e58.%r Goin 


























Just for Fun 


“Do cucumbers distress all people, 
doctor?” “No, madam; only those 
who eat them.” 


“How is your Shakespearean club 
getting on?” “Splendidly. We learn- 
ed two new steps last week.” 


“Mummy, is it lunch time yet?” 
“No, darling, not for another hour.” 
“Well, then, my tummy must be fast.” 


Old Gentleman—How am I to know 
that you are not marrying my daugh- 
ter for my money? Switor—And how 
am I to know that you won’t fail in- 
side of.a year? 


A little girl was spending her first 
night from home. As the darkness 
gathered she began to cry. The host- 
ess asked, “Are you homesick?” “No,” 
she answered, “I’m here-sick.” 


“This town,” said the Western 
boomer, “was “seem ad built in a 
day. We do things in a hurry out 
here.” “No doubt,” replied the man 
from the East, “but I am more inter- 
ested in receiving some assurance that 
it will not disappear in a day.” 


Mrs. Spudds—I’m collecting for the 
suffering poor. Neighbor—But are 
you sure they are really suffering? 
Mrs. Spudds—Oh, yes, I am certain. 
You see, I go to their homes and sit 
and talk with them for hours. 


Sadie was eleven and Alice was 
seven. At lunch said Alice: “I won- 
der what part of an animal a chop is? 
Is it a leg?” “Of course not,” an- 
swered Sadie, “it’s the jawbone. 
Haven’t you ever read of animals lick- 
ing their chops?” 


“What profession is your boy Josh 
going to select?” “I’m going to edu- 
cate him to be a lawyer,” replied Farm- 
er Corntossel. “He’s naturally argu- 
mentative an’ bent on mixin’ into other 
people’s troubles an’ he might jes’ as 
well get, paid fur his time.” 


John was studying his grammar les- 
son. “Grandpa, do you say ‘the hen is 
sitting or the hen is setting’?” “I 
don’t know and I don’t care wheter she 
is sittin’ or settin’,” replied grandpa. 
“What I am concerned about is wheth- 
er she is layin’ or lyin’ when she 
cackles.” 


A little boy had returned home after 
having been out to dinner and his 
mother said, “I trust that when it came 
to the extra helpings you had manners 
enough to say ‘No’?” “Yes, Ma; I 
said ‘No’ several times.” “You did?” 
exclaimed his mother, skeptically. 
“Yes; Mrs. Stout kept asking me if I 
had had enough!” 


Returning from the dentist’s where 
he had gone to have a tooth extracted, 
little Henry reported as follows: “The 
doctor told me ’fore he began that if 
I cried or screamed it would cost me 
75 cents, but if I was a good boy it 
would only be half a dollar.” “Did 
you scream?” his mother asked. “How 
could I?” answered Henry. “You only 
gave me half a dollar.” 
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“Why are you so pensive?” he 
asked. “I’m not pensive,” she re. 
plied. “But you haven’t said a word 
for 20 minutes.” “Well, I didn’t have 
anything to say.” “Don’t you ever 
say anything when you have nothing 
to say?” “No.” “Will you be my 
wife?” 

An eastern college graduate applied 
for work in a Michigan lumber camp 
and was assigned to one end of a 
cross-cut saw, the other end being in 
charge of an old and experienced lum- 
berman. At the end of an hour the 
veteran stopped sawing and regarded 
his ‘weary partner with pitying eyes. 
“Sonny,” he said, “I don’t mind your 
riding on this saw, but if it’s just the 
same to you, I wish you’d quit scrap- 
ing your feet on the ground.” 


Three “smart” young fellows, walk- 
ing along the street one morning, met 
an aged, decrepit minister with long, 
white hair and beard. To poke fun at 
the old man, the first called out, 
“Hello, Father Abraham.” The sec- 
ond said, “Hello, Father Isaac,” and 
the third chimed in, “Hello, Father 
Jacob.” The minister quietly re- 
plied: “I am neither Abraham, nor 
Isaac, nor Jacob, but Saul, the son of 
Kish, who went forth to hunt his 
father’s asses; and behold, I have 
found them.” 


Mrs. Jenkins had missed Mrs. Brady 
from her accustomed haunts and hear- 
ing several startling rumors concern- 
ing her, went in search of her old 
friend. ‘They tell me you’re workin’ 
’ard night and day, Sarah Ann?” she 
queried. “Yes,” returned Mrs. Brady. 
“[’m under bonds to keep the peace, 
for pullin’ the whiskers out of that old 
scoundrel of a husban’ of mine, and 
the magistrate. said that if I come 
afore ’im ag’in, or laid me ’ands on 
the old man, he’d fine me _ forty 
shillin’s.”” “And so you’re workin’ 
’ard to keep out of mischief?” “I’m 
what? Not much. I’m workin’ ’ard 
to save up the fine.” 


Relative to the stories of Washing- 
ton’s boyhood, Horatio C, King said: 
“T think there can be no question of 
the truth of the hatchet and cherry 
tree idyl, since I am assured by a 
friend that he had it direct from a 
colored citizen of Virginia, still living 
at so advanced an age that he him- 
self cannot recollect when he was 
born. My friend met him in the mar- 
ketplace, and after passing the com- 
pliments of the day, this colloquy en- 
sued: ‘Uncle, how old are you?’ 
‘Bress de Lord, sah, I done forgot to 
remember, but I was a body servant 
of Gen’l Washington.’ ‘Ah, said my 
friend, ‘then you must have been with 
him when he crossed the Delaware.’ 
‘Wid him! To be shooah I was. I 
rowed de boat.’ ‘Ah, then,’ continued 
my friend, ‘perhaps you recall the 
little incident of his father’s cherry 
tree and_ the hatchet.’ ‘Shooah, 
shooah! I knowed all about it. I 
fotched de hatchet.’ Such evidence is 
conclusive, and the hatchet story must 
stand, though the tree fall.” 





pais 
N. E. A. 





SPECIAL TRIP 


17 DAYS—PERSONALLY CONDUCTED—ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 
Make your Trip to the N. E.A. Convention this year one of the 
happiest memories of your lifetime—at a cost astonishingly low. 
Leave the cities of the Middle West June 28 (Earlier ‘west of Chicago and 


St. Louis or south of Cincinnati). 
with all your expenses paid at a high-grade American Plan hotel. 


lightful days in New York City. 


steamer trip, past the majestic Palisades. 


Spend six days in historic Washington, 


Three de- 


Then take the wonderful Hudson River 


Combined rail and water trip 


through beautiful Lake George and Lake Champlain to picturesque Montreal. 
St. Lawrence River cruise to Toronto. See Niagara Falls, one of the Won- 


ders of the World. 


Party limited—early reservation absolutely necessary. Write for fullinformation. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN TOURS CO. 


Monadnock Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dixie Terminal Bldg, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


{Ask about other high-grade tours to Alaska, The East, California, Canadian 
ckies, Great Lakes, Europe, St. Lawrence River and Yellowstone Park) 
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‘Bas the HOOKO! fire 
; ‘| For ages, scholars have acclaimed the Bible as the greatest record of Life ever 
y ||) Written. But to countless millions of men, women and children it is a closed book, 
a ff) Now comes a new publication —THE BOOK OF LIFE— which lifts the Bible 
@ Ff © out o: its dry, historical setting. It brings out its art, romance and poetry and re- 
4 )) veals its beauty and its lessons in a way that will arouse the interest, hold atten- 
3 [| | tion and develop systematic study on the part of the millions who today are un- 
+ F ) aware or unmindful of its treasures. 

. - 


-) THE BOOK OF LIFE is not a story 
” % about the Bible but is our beloved Bible 
> itself. It is the stories of Moses, Joseph, 
+ Joshua, David, Jesus, Paul and all the 
others, each complete and in its proper 
h sequence, told in the majestic simplicity 
% and unexcelled English of the King James 
T Version. There has been no effort to elab- 
d orate upon or alter asingle incident. With 
™ each section, but separate from the Bible 
text, are explanatory notes and pictures 
“f that carry the reader back to the actual 
times and scenes of the Bible. 


This work is the culmination of twenty 
+t years of effort by Dr. Newton Marshall 
Hall and Prof. Irving FrancisWood, Bible 
scholars of rich experience and high 
_ attainment. 


It begins with a volume for the young 
child, leading him, by the story method, 
to an appreciation of the Bible itself. The 
nextsix volumes give the actual Bible text 
and lead readers of all ages to a knowl- 
edge of the Bible as a whole. 


The eighth and last volume is the key 
that unlocks the vast storehouse of riches. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


The Book 
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VOLUME TI. Bible 
Treasures. Easy lessons 
for children. Bible sto- 
ries in simple language. 
VOLUME II. Heroes 
andPioneers.TheF lood, 
the Migration of Abra- 
ham, Joseph, etc. 
VOLUME III. Kings 
and Captains. Saul, 
David, Solomon, etc. 
VOLUMEIV. Prophets 
and Statesmen. Ser- 
mons of themenof God. 
VOLUME V. Poetry. 
The Psalms, Job and 
the Proverbs. 
VOLUME VI. Life of 
the Master. The text 
from Matthew, Mark 
and Luke, as a consecu- 
tive narrative, and the 
Gospel of John. 
VOLUME VII. Paul. 
The dramatic narrative 
of the captain of the 
new faith. Other letters 
and the Apocalypse. 
VOLUME VIII. Com- 
plete guide to THE 
BOOK OF LIFE, includ- 
ing nine courses for 
study clubsandS.S.and 
public school teachers. 











It contains definite information on 
methods, story telling, religious art, 
and courses of Bible study for par- 
ents, students and teachers. 


THE BOOK OF LIFE hasfifty-fiveillus- 
trations in color—many being color-photo- 
graphs of the Old Masters in the galleries 
of Europe. It has more than 700 other 
pictures, illustrating the geography, history 
and archeology of Palestine and the other 
scripture lands. 


Every lover of the Bible, every lover of 
humanity, regardless of religious affilia- 
tions, will love this wonderful work, 
which is as free from sectarianism as the 
Bible itself. 


THE BOOK OF LIFE is presented 
through cultured Christian men and 
women—teachers and college graduates, 
who are selected for their intense appre- 
ciation of the significance and importance 
of this work. 

Name of our nearest representative 
and further information concerning THE 
BOOK OF LIFE will be sent on request. 
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Children of the Students, School for married women, Foochow, China 


“Good Teeth—Good Health” 

















A World Wide Idea 


In China the mothers as well as 
the children go to school. Yet it 
is the children who receive special 
instruction in the care of the 
teeth. As one experienced teacher 
in a mission school writes, “The 
mothers in the school may forget 
the use of a tooth brush but the 
children will never forget”. 


To modern educators everywhere 
is given the opportunity of teach- 
ing dental hygiene to those who 
“will never forget”. Merely to give 
the child a tooth brush is not 
sufficient. It should be supple- 


mented by the right dentifrice, 
one that cleans the teeth safely 
and thoroughly. 


“Washes” and Polishes; Does 

Not Scratch 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
is a safe dentifrice for any child to 
use. It cleans teeth by “washing” 
away the clinging particles of food. 
There is no harsh grit in it to 
scratch or scour the delicate 
tooth enamel. By teaching chil- 
dren the Colgate habit you will 
help them to keep their teeth for 
a lifetime. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 
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manufacture 





ruth in advertising 
implies honesty in 
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TEETH tHe RIGHT 


WAY 


